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CHAPTER I. 



In the brick-floored supplementary room of a 
tha,tched cottage^ on the right-hand side of Ban- 
don-road^ as you leave the populous city of Cork ; 
lay, by the side of his nurse — a young, strong, 
good-looking woman — a sickly child, about three 
years old. That child, owing to the delicacy of 
his constitution, had been kept at nurse long 
after the customary term of fosterage; for him 
had that room been built by his anxious father 
and mother, whose only son he was; and the 
father and the mother, together with a venerable 
man, between seventy and eighty, and one, some- 
what less advanced in years, a foreigner, with a 
good deal of the monastery in his look, were 
watching by the bedside of the little invalid. 

" Well, father — ^well — do you see any change ? 
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Will he recover ? Will my boy be spared to me ? 
Do you see any change^ dear father ? " 

"Not yet, Jane; not yet. The medicine has 
not had time to do its duty. Command yourself 
and be more composed. This racking, constant 
anxiety will wear you aWay, without doing any 
good to your boy. My daughter though you are 
— ay, and my good and dutiful daughter too — you 
would be very angry with me were I to tell you 
that you are not a Christian; that you do not 
believe your child, as well as yourself, to be in the 
hands of an all-wise, an all-powerful, and an all- 
merciful God ; and yet, to judge by the manner 
in which you give way to your feelings, what else 
could I infer ? Have faith, my Jane ! You pro- 
fess to have it — ^prove it. One evidence of faith is 
patience under sufiFering. I see the sufiFering, but 
not the patience.^^ 

" I see you have not any hopes of him V^ 

" I have oflben told you not to set your heart 
upon the boy.^^ 

"Yes; but do you believe that there is any 
chance of his recovering now ? '' 

" The attack is not so alarmingly severe as to 
preclude all hope that he may get over it ; yet he 
is such a bundle of nerves, there is no answering 
for him, under any circumstances that occasion 
even the slightest disturbance of the system.^^ 

" What is the matter with him ? ^^ 
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" A slight cold has produced all the symptoms 
of decided pneumonia/' 

*^Why did Heaven give him a frame so 
miserably fragile ?'' 

"Why did Heaven give him to you at all? 
Why are you his mother? From you he takes 
his temperament — an exceedingly irritable one. 
Just such a flickering thing were you yourself, at 
his age. But his frame is not fragile. His chest 
is well formed, and roomy ; and promises robust- 
ness, should he be spared to you a few years 
longer. His brain, I have often told you, is too 
active. There lies the mischief. The case is all 
right; the contents are rather too delicate.^' 

'' You are right, doctor \" said the other elderly 
person, " It is the brain that is in fault. A good 
fault, doctor, when time, as we hope to be the 
case in this instance, shall have done his part by 
the body. The features of that little child are 
not the features that belong to his age — no, nor 
to one of twice his age. There is more character 
in the countenance of that boy, scarce three years 
old, than is commonly found in lads of ten or 
twelve. Now, sir, as you well know, that is the 
work of the brain.'' 

'^ You have often made the same remark. Mon- 
sieur FAbbe," said the father; "and the pecu- 
liarity which has led to it bears out, in no small 
degree, the opinion of his grandfather." 

b2 
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physiognomy of my grandson. Oblige me by 
telling us what you would prognosticate therefrom 
concerning him, should he live/^ 

" It is not easy to say/^ replied the Abbe, ^^ in 
the instance of one so very young. Often, as I 
said before, I have met with children more than 
twice his age, whose features afforded less certain 
data for the calculations of the physiognomist. 
The forehead, you see, is high and broad; the 
facial angle is large beyond the average; the 
outline, or shape of the nose is far more decided 
than we usually see it, at this age ; the lips 
are clearly and strongly defined, they speak with- 
out the help of the tongue ; the chin is not very 
prominent, but it rather protrudes than recedes 
— so much the better; and as to his eyes, you 
may see, even when they are shut, that they 
are very ftdl, and you know that their colour 
is blue — ^hazel would be better — ^there would be 
more firmness of purpose — but there is enough, 
perhaps.^^ 

''And what. Monsieur TAbbe,^^ inquired the 
father, " would you infer from these premises ? ^^ 

'' A great deal.'' 

" Gk)od V eagerly interposed the mother. 

" Yes, certainly ; much that is good.'' 

" Anything that is bad ? " 

" You cannot have the good without the bad. 
Man is not perfect." 
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" And considering the general physiognomy of 
the child^ what might you infer would be the 
characteristics of the man ? " 

"Mind, delicacy, passion — much passion; doci- 
lity, integrity, independence. Make what kind of 
man you please out of that. Heaven sends the 
materials ; education does the work. Here is the 
turning out of a fair piece of work, provided it fall 
into proper hands. Superfine cloth, with a botch, 
is no better than linsey-woolsey.^' 

"And what. Monsieur FAbb6, would you guard 
against most watchfully in the education of that 
child? " asked the father. 

"Passion; the curb and rein will be needed 
there ; otherwise he will become the merest crea-, 
ture of impulse.^' 

" How is that to be provided against. Monsieur 
r Abb^ ? '' inquired the mother. 

" By early inculcation of the fiear of God ! " 
interposed the grandfather, "grafted upon clear 
views of what is right, and what is wrong ; by train- 
ing him to take delight in virtuous actions, Jane. 
What we delight in, the odds at least are even, we 
shall practise. Look, Jane ! Look ! Do you ob- 
serve those beads upon his brow ? Did you know 
half their value, my child, you would give a jewel 
for every one of them. The renovating power of 
nature is particularly strong in that boy ! He is 
dying, and the slightest fillip recovers him ! Ay ! 
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A small hand — a large artery — a capacious thorax ! 
— all good things ! I should not wonder were the 
little rogue to cheat me still and laugh in my tsice, 
when I am scant of breathy at eighty. Come ; let us 
leave him for the rest of the night with his excel- 
lent nurse. He will be as well as ever to-morrow 
— ^and probably as ailing as ever, to-morrow week V^ 

'' Father ! " 

'^Well, well, well! I shall bring him about 
again, with the blessing of Providence. Come ! 
He may be my apprentice before I die — though I 
should wish him of any profession rather than that 
of a doctor. The galley-slave is sure of his hour for 
meals and his hour for sleep; the medical man 
cannot reckon upon either. Jane, {ancy your 
fiather's apprentice in that atom of humanity ! 
But, mind, I shall settle his fee with you before- 
hand. Patience, Jane ! patience.^' 

The child was left alone with its nurse. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Three years more elapsed^ and during the whole 
of that period the child continued oscillating^ as it 
were, between life and death. Now, however, a 
change began to take place. The latent seeds of 
robustness gradually gave evidence of vitality. His 
nurse^s lap, in which he used constantly to keep 
sitting, was abandoned for the ground; tables, 
chairs, stools — whatever aflforded him an oppor- 
tunity for climbing — were in urgent requisition ; 
the four white-washed mud walls of the earthen- 
floored outward room — which served alternately 
all the various offices of parlour, refectory, kitchen, 
and bed-chamber — heretofore his bounds, were now 
impatiently deserted for the ample potato garden 
at the back of the house, and ultimately for the 
road that ran in front of it. Toys gave place to 
games. His wooden horses were exchanged for the 
biped team of living ones — so docilely ungovern- 
able! — mettle in reins of packthread ! Marbles 
and hoops, leap-frog and prison-bars, succeeded ; 
until at last the school-room received a hint how 
rapidly the play-ground was making progress, and 
most unexpectedly put in its claim to a share in 
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the attentions of the now perfectly-established 
convalescent. 

As a school-boy^ Henry Fortescue presented 
nothing more than a tolerably fair sample of the 
tribe. He was assiduous or idle^ as the mood took 
him ; or rather^ perhaps^ as his instructors were 
lax, or upon the alert. In other respects he was a 
sensitive, affectionate boy. His temper was quick ; 
his hand was too ready at a blow, but he was 
easily pacified. Honesty was not a principle, but 
an instinct in him — founded in his nature. It was 
the same with generosity. In certain frames of 
mind he could no more refrain from giving away 
even the little properties that he valued most, than 
he could keep from smiling and looking clear when 
the spirit of gladness was awakened in him. In 
short, from his sixth to his ninth year, he was a 
healthy, a happy, and a tolerably hopeful boy. 

His father was hitherto what may be called a 
man in easy circumstances, arising from a liberal 
profession, which he followed successfully ; but a 
change was at hand. Politics ran high. He took 
the popular side — ^the generous one — ^though, per- 
haps, not the most prudent, especially in a man 
who depended upon the good-will of the upper 
ranks, as he did. This did not serve him. Cold 
looks, where he had been accustomed to kind 
ones, were the consequence. He noticed them, 
but despised them. This was a lesson for a boy of 
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lively feelings ! It was not lost. The child looked 
with contempt upon men who could quarrel with 
another because he did not think as they did. 
"What!^' he would exclaim to his mother, '^ would 
they have my father be a man without principle ? 
Fine friends, indeed !— friends for dishonest men ! 
I am glad that my father says what he thinks, and 
acts up to what he says. I shall try and do the 
same, mother, when I become a man I '^ 

His mother looked wistfrdly at him, but did not 
speak. Her heart was fraught with thoughts that 
kept her silent. Her spirits momentarily drooped 
as she saw the future man break forth. The 
results of imgenerous alienation had begun to ex- 
hibit themselves ; but she would not have had her 
husband deport himself otherwise than he had 
done — no, though the consequence were to be star- 
vation — and something very near to starvation it 
eventually was. About this time Henry's grand- 
father died. The boy had otherwise been brought 
up to the medical profession. 

Some of Mr. Fortescue's principal friends — ^if 
friends they could be called — ^had utterly with- 
drawn themselves from all connexion with him ; 
but several still remained steadfieist, for they re- 
spected him for his ability and the high character 
for integrity which he had always maintained ; 
but an incident occurred which weakened their 
adherence too, and ultimately alienated them. 
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Among his most intimate acquaintance tliere 
was one gentleman to whom Mr. Fortescue was 
particularly attached. This gentleman had been 
brought up^ we believe^ to the medical profession^ 
but had subsequently become devoted to letters. His 
very great talents and the liberal principles which 
he professed led to his obtaining the editorship of a 
popular periodical. He was a powerful reasoner, 
a plain speaker, and a fearless antagonist. The 
attention of the government was roused ; its legal 
officers were all upon the alert to discover some 
ground for prosecution — something they could lay 
hold upon — some indictable article or paragraph 
that would place the writer at their mercy. They 
succeeded, and a prosecution for libel was forth- 
with commenced. 

The offence alleged was bailable, and Mr. For- 
tescue, with another friend, stepped forward. Even 
among the supporters of government a conviction, 
upon the law of the case, was considered by many 
as an extremely doubtful thing; but, as juries 
were then constituted, the opposite party enter- 
tained the most serious apprehensions, not, as it 
ultimately proved, without grounds. Upon the 

day of trial Dr. O. D surrendered himself. 

The cause occupied several hours; he was found 
guilty, and condemned to two years' imprison- 
ment. 

The court-house stood at a considerable distance 
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from the gaol^ the road to which lay through the 
most frequented parts of the city. The prisoners 
were marched backwards and forwards^ guarded 
by a body of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, sloping 

outwards. In this manner was Dr. O. D 

conducted to the place of his future incarceration, 
and with him, arm-in-arm, walked Mr. Fortescue; 
nor did he leave him when they reached the gate ; 
he entered the prison along with him, and day 
after day was he a regular visitor there. Every 
one that could serve him from this moment fell 
off. He was banned I The plague-spot was upon 
him ! Even his private acquaintance, with one or 
two exceptions, kept prudentially aloof. In brief, 
\' his occupation was gone ! " Hundreds that 
never stirred hand or foot to serve him, tvished 
Mm really welly but lamented that he had been so 
very rash. In short, nobody was thoroughly 
satisfied with him — ^nobody, except his wife and 
son. *' He had countenanced his friend in the 
hour of that .friend's affliction !'' The one felt 
proud of the father; the other exulted in the hus- 
band ; nor ever after — ^no, not even when visited 
by severe privation — ^was the feeling, with which 
they contemplated the sacrifice which he had 
made, superseded, on the part of either, by mur- 
muring or even regretful retrospection. 

The house, which could no longer be kept up 
with decency, was surrendered ; an auction sup- 
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plied present Aiiids from the sale of furniture ; 
and^ disgusted witli the treatment which he had 
experienced in the land which had given him 
birth, Mr. Fortescue prepared to confide his 
future prospects to a land to which he was a 
stranger. 

Proudly and coldly he turned his back upon 
his native city, as he stepped on shipboard, after 
having taken leave of the few Mends who accom- 
panied him to the quay. Not so, his wife. She 
participated in her husband's feelings fully; but 
she had feelings of her own which demanded the 
tribute of her eyes in the tears that fell fast from 
them. She had but recently buried her father — 
her good old father ! She was leaving a sister ; 
but there were thoughts that called forth yet more 
powerfully the woman in her. Her husband was 
an exile ! After what might be called a life of 
honourable and successful industry he was about 
to begin the world anew! There was another 
exile, too— her son, her darling son, scarce ten 
years old! Early was he making acquaintance 
with misfortune. She looked around for him 
to caU him to her and press him to her aching 
heart. He was nowhere on the deck ! The packet 
had not yet warped off from the quay. He was 
below. 

Henry had playfellows, many of whom he loved, 
and one of whom he loved above them aU — John 
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Armstrong. This boy's father was among the most 
illiberal of those who had seceded from all con- 
nexion or communication with Mr. Portescue. 
" Well," exclaimed Henry aloud, though to him- 
self, when, in the presence of his wife and son, 
Mr. Fortescue inveighed bitterly against this gen- 
tleman's defection — ^for, before that, they had ever 
stood upon the terms of the most particular friend- 
ship — ^^ Well, I shan't love John the less, nor will 
John love me the less. He is not like his father 
— I am sure he is not." In this state of mind 
he got up — dinner was just over — and sauntered 
towards the play-ground. Three or four of its 
customary frequenters were there, but no John 
Armstrong. Henry's heart sank within him. 
Game after game was proposed. ^' No, he would 
not play at this, nor that." The play-ground, in 
consequence of the cause already alluded to, had 
been very much thinned in poiat of numbers, and 
the absentees went by the name of deserters. 
Henry could not contain his feelings any longer. 

^^ Where is John Armstrong?" he inquired^ 
almost choking as he gave utterance to the wor^ 
" Where is he ? Do you know anything about 
him ? Is A^ a deserter too ?" 

He paused for a reply, and was in no smaU 
degree disconcerted to see every one staring upon 
him, ea<5h with a broad smUe upon his counte- 
nance. 
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^'Can^t you answer?" impatiently exclaimed 
the writhing Mend. ^^ Is he a deserter, I say ?" 

*^No!" was vociferated behind him, accompa- 
nied with a hearty slap upon the back. Henry 
knew the voice and turned. It was John Arm- 
strong I Something very like a tear started up into 
the eyes of both. Whatever it was, an irresistible 
sympathy affected the two boys, for they were 
locked in one another's arms the next moment. 

Henry had been taking a hurried leave of his 
friend, and had run below to hide his feelings. 

But another parting awaited him, and a still 
more trying one. His nurse had not yet bade 
him "good-by." Something had detained her. 
Much did he love that nurse. The first six years 
of his life had been spent with her — spent under 
circumstances that needed tenderness and watch- 
fulness; and indeed called them largely forth. 
She had a woman's heart. His helplessness — ^his 
ailings when a child — ^had thoroughly endeared 
him to her. She had several children, but not 
one of them did she love better than him. Her 
love was returned. When he ceased to be the 
inmate of her cottage, he became its constant 
visitor; and delighted and proud was he when the 
bounty of his &ther or mother, or of his aunt, or 
some friend who was regarded as one of the 
family, supplied him on New Year's-day, or Christ- 
mas-dayj' with the means of making some purchase 
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for her; loaded with which he regularly trudged 
to her little palace in Bandon-road^ as grand as an 
ambassador bearing to a friendly court the pre- 
sents of his sovereign^ and a thousand times more 
happy I Something had kept her. He was glad 
of it. He dreaded the interview I There was a 
little weakness here — ^it was shame. She had 
continued still to treat him like the infant that 
had been lying at her breast; which, now that he 
was a great big boy, had not unfrequently put him 
to no small confusion. For instance, whenever 
she happened to meet him — ^no matter who, or 
how many were by; whether it was on Barrack- 
hill or the Mall — she would throw her arms around 
him, and smother him with kisses ; lavishing upon 
him, aloud, all the epithets of tender cherishing 
appropriate to the days of his fosterage. These 
things would have been welcome — ^most welcome 
— could he and she have been alone ; but before 
all the people on the quay, and the people of the 
ship I — ^his manhood recoiled at the thought of 
such an encounter. An increased activity on 
deck, however, produced a revolution in the state 
of his feelings. The ship was about to get under 
sail ! He should leave Cork for ever, perhaps, 
without bidding his nurse " good-by \" That one 
thought alone took possession of his breast, and 
left no room for any other. He felt a sense of 
suffocation rising in his throat, and a torrent of 
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tears burst from him^ as starting to his feet from 
a cabin-chair into which he had thrown himself^ 
he apostrophised aloud — " My nurse I my nurse V 

^^ My son I my son I Where is my son V was 
vociferated overhead. 

Henry rushed towards the companion — gained 
the deck; the packet was moving — ^was abready 
upwards of a yard from the quay, on which stood 
his nurse, the image of distraction, calling upon 
him and wringing her hands. The moment she 
saw him she shrieked. The boy merely cast a 
glance at the intervening chasm. He had nothing 
but the breadth of the deck for a run ; he took it 
without hesitation, and after a bound, in which his 
heart had a greater share than his limbs, alighted 
safe on the quay, and threw himself into the arms 
of the faithfcd, devoted creature. It was a soul- 
melting adieu. We do not care to record whether 
they shed many tears or not, but we remember 
well that among the spectators there was scarcely 
an eye without one. 

A boat replaced Henry on board. Glanmire 
was soon left behind. Passage — Cove — ^the har- 
bour's mouth. They were now upon the open 
seal 
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CHAPTER III. 

A THIN, genteel woman, about forty, entered 
one morning the front room of an upper story in 
Burton-crescent. She had but newly risen, though 
not from sweet rest, as her heavy eyes indicated. 
She was very pale, and care had anticipated time, 
in tracing upon her pensive countenance, lines 
which would have induced any one who had not 
been acquainted with her, to give her credit for 
many a year that she had not actually numbered. 
Having closed the door, she approached a chair ; 
and, throwing herself upon her knees, remained in 
that attitude for several minutes. She breathed 
no prayer, but her countenance eloquently indi- 
cated that she was communing with her Creator. 
Articulation were poor in speech, compared to the 
language of her silent, qidvering lips, and her 
upcast eyes from which the tears were streaming. 
Her supplications concluded, she bowed her head, 
and after a few moments raised it again; and, 
wiping her eyes as fast as she could, arose and 
with a smile — ^but a snule which would have 
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caused a beholder to melt, even faster than the 
tears which she had been drying. 

There was a cupboard at the other end of the 
room. She approached it — ^but not with that 
step of alacrity with which one sets about a 
pleasurable task — and unlocking it, took forth 
slowly, the apparatus of a breakfast-table. The 
cloth was soon spread, and the tea-things arranged. 
She now took out a tea-caddy and a sugar-bowl, 
and throwing herself into a chair, sat for some 
time examining the contents of each. A sigh 
summed up their amount. From these, after having 
laid them down, she turned her eyes towards the 
cupboard, and, rivetting them there, remained, for 
several minutes, apparently without breathing; 
then clasping her hands as she piteously exclaimed, 
*^ My husband and my boy I" rose, and tottering 
rather than walking towards it, brought out the 
heel of a loaf, and laying it despondingly upon the 
table, sat down again and wept. 

She started up again, at the sound of footsteps 
in the next room, and shaking the small contents 
of the caddy into the tea-pot, hastened to make 
the tea, summoning every eflfort to disguise her 
feelings with assumed composure. Her husband 
here entered the apartment. He glanced at his 
wife, at the table, at the open cupboard, and throw- 
ing himself into a chair, remained there several 
minutes, with his eyes fixed upon the floor. 
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^^ Yesterday/^ said he, at length breaking silence; 

* 

" yesterday was the third time that he has avoided 
seeing me, for I am sure he was not out. I shall 
send our boy to him to-day with a letter. I shall 
tell him my situation more plainly. Delicacy, now, 
is out of the question. Belying upon him, as he 
himself taught — nay, commanded me — ^to do, I 
have neglected to ensure those means with which 
my own exertions would have amply provided me. 
I am old enough, Jane — I should have known by 
this time what it is to live upon promises, and 
ought not to have suffered one hour to go by with- 
out seeking some employment, howsoever tem- 
porary, which would have raised me above the 
necessity of drawing upon his purse without ren- 
dering him any service in return. These present 
scanty, and almost compelled supplies, he sets 
against the promises which he has a thousand times 
renewed, and as frequently broken. I doubt not 
that, in his own mind, he now stands perfectly 
exonerated from any obligation to serve me in 
future ; but I have his letters, Jane, explicitly and 
imperatively forbidding me to follow out any plans 
of my own, and inviting me to leave myself wholly 
in his hands. Trust me, dear Jane, that as this is 
the first time you have ever sat down to such a 
breakfast as th^t, so shall it be the last.'' 
^^ I care not for myself, dear husband.'' 
" I know you don't ! Your care is for me, as 
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mine is for jon, dear Jane ; and yet there is a care 
far beyond I Let us pour a little tea into the cups ; 
take you a portion of the bread, and when he 
comes he will think that we have finished break- 
fast, and so cheerfully eat what remains. As for 
me, in my present temper of mind, the thought of 
food disgusts me. I have no appetite, Jane ; in- 
deed, indeed, I have not. There, I have divided 
the bread; and, to please you, have left the larger 
portion for the boy.'' 

The wife took the piece which he oflfered her, 
and held it two or three moments, as if she were 
about to eat it ; but her compressed lips, in which 
the movement of something like a slight spasm 
was perceptible, gave token of no such intention ; 
her eyes began to fill, and, turning her head away 
to conceal the flood that was ready to burst forth, 
she laid the morsel down again beside its fellow. 

Her husband looked at her, but did not attempt 
to speak. He durst not I 

Henry Fortescue entered at this juncture. His 
father and mother it was who had been conversing. 
He advanced hastily a step or two, as if he were 
about to fly to the latter, but, struck by her atti- 
tude, suddenly stopped short. From his mother 
he directed his regards towards his father, then to 
the breakfast things, fixing them %t last upon the 
bread which had just been divided. He remained 
thoughtM for some time, then, drawing a chair to 
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the table^ sat down, as if about to partake of the 
meal 'that was prepared^ but suddenly moved his 
seat back again. 

" Mother,^' said he, *' can you tell me what is 
the matter with me? I feel sick at the very 
thought of food ! I am sure I shall not be able to 
eat any breakfast to-day. The heat I threw my- 
self into yesterday evening, or something else, has 
put me thoroughly out of order ! There is a close- 
ness in the house, too ! I can scarcely breathe ! 
I want &esh air ! I see, mother — I know — what 
will bring me at once about — a walk for an hour 
or two. So off I am to the New-road, and then 
into the fields, and then home again, &esh and 
strong, and ready for anything for which I am 
wanted.'* 

As he uttered the last three or four words he 
darted towards the door, and shut it after him ere 
the sentence was well completed. The father and 
mother could not immediately speak ; their hearts 
were rising in their throats.. The former, however, 
hastily got up to follow his son and call him back, 
but had scarcely his hand upon the lock, when 
he heard the street door opened, and, almost at 
the same moment, shut again. He flew to the 
window, to throw it up and call after him. He 
saw him hastening down the street as fast as he 
could, his handkerchief occasionally applied to his 
eyes. He could not call after him. He shut down 

vor.. I. c 
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the window^ and returned to his seat^ but had 
scarcely resumed it when he rose again and passed 
into the other room. 

Mr. Fortescue had a relative in London — a man 
whose extraordinary abilities had placed him in 
the first rank of our senatorial orators — a man of 
ardent temperament^ stable in political principle 
and devoted to the popular party. To this person 
did Mr. Fortescue present himself immediately 
upon reaching London ; and cordiaUy was he re- 
ceived by him. The great man listened atten- 
tively, and with the deepest interest, to the relation 
of his less fortunate and less splendidly-gifted 
cousin ; and, at the close of it, by his enthusiastic 
sympathy, almost made him amends for the churl- 
ishness of the rest of the world. 

" Fortescue,^^ said he, " you are an honest man, 
a man of tried integrity I SuflFering is the touch- 
stone — ^the tester — ^the true tester of principle — 
establishing the genuine, and detecting the false. 
I want you, Fortescue — I want such a man as you 
are. I could be myself a man of business, but I 
have not leisure for it. I have not even leisure 
to overlook my agents, and they take advantage 
of me. I require some one who can represent me 
— who can be to me another, but a more active 
self — a person who will narrowly look into ac- 
counts, and check them with due severity when 
needed. Fortescue, you are that man. You shall 
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have the general control of my affairs. Give your- 
self no anxiety as to your present situation and 
future prospects. Your well-being and my interest 
go together. I shall take care of you, for my own 
sake. You shallhave a sufficient income, the amount 
of which shall be settled between us the moment 
I can put things iu a state for taking a decided 
step. Have you funds for the present?^' Mr. 
Fortescue replied that he was not unprovided. 
" Well, let me see you again in a week or two ; 
and by that time I shall have made sufficient pro- 
gress to enter iuto particulars.^^ 

So spoke the great man, and so he intended. 
Not a word did he utter that did not come from 
his heart, which was a large, and a strong, and a 
warm one ! Its owner ought to have been pos- 
sessed of royal revenues, for he was endowed with 
all the generosity that should belong to a prince I 
This was his weak point ; and, if we mistake not, 
the root of no small portion of his woe ; for he 
was a man in constant difficulties. Histories of 
him have been written, but small are his obliga- 
tions to his biographers. No praise have they 
bestowed upon him, except what his obviotis worth 
extorted; while, from slight premises, they have 
inferred arguments for general depreciation. He 
was a man of god-like generosity ! We use the 
epithet advisedly, for never was he appealed to by 
a person who needed his services, but he felt that 

c 2 
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overpowering desire to assist them^ which^ at the 
time^ prevented him &om casting a thought upon 
his ability or inability to do so. Innumerable and 
oppressive were the embarrassments that resulted. 
An introduction to him was effected by some 
needy person of respectability; a favour was soli- 
cited and promised; to redeem the pledge was^ 
perhaps^ difiEicult^ under any circumstances; but 
particularly so to a man of rather desultory habits^ 
and whose whole disposable time was under requi- 
sition for the discharge of his public duties. The 
applicant became a claimant; ^^ Trusting to the great 
man^ he had neglected to take certain steps that 
would have insured supplies^ and he was now in 
serious diflSculties.^' He must be relieved, and he 
was so; and from that moment he became a 
regular hanger-on. Daily did the great man's 
parlour present a levee of persons of that descrip- 
tion; and they were suffered — suffered for years. 
When money could not be obtained, a promissory 
note was solicited and given; and thus petitioners 
grew into creditors, and debts upon debts were 
established, where no consideration to the value 
of a farthing had ever been received ! Thus, out 
of a bright and most endearing virtue, sprang, 
through the want of control and discretion, a per- 
nicious, and, we believe we are justified in assert- 
ing, in this instance, a fatal evil. 

At the expiration of the stipulated time, Mr. 
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Fortescue called again, but ''the decided step'' 
had not been taken ; matters that required instant 
attention had unexpectedly intervened; but all 
should be settled in another week. That week 
passed away with the same result, as well as many 
a following one. This was explained by the inti- 
mation that difficulties had unexpectedly occurred 
— and it was the fact. Certain persons must be 
displaced; but those persons had claims which 
must be previously satisfied ; and the means were 
not at hand. These obstacles to the realising of 
his plans, for his own great advantage and the 
benefit of Mr. Fortescue, his cousin had never 
dreamed of; but they would soon be removed, 
and the road made clear. Months, years, passed, 
and they remained as they were. It was not till 
long after his Uttle stock was exhausted that Mr. 
Fortescue communicated his situation, when an 
arrangement was immediately made for a regular 
weekly and sufficient supply. This, at first, was 
punctually paid; but, presently, the director of 
the source whence it was drawn, pleaded de- 
ficiency of funds. It would be tedious to enume- 
rate all the particulars that led to something next 
to total estrangement, where, in the first instance, 
the most intimate alliance was looked for. Impa- 
tience and dissatisfaction were generated on both 
parts — with the one, on the score of continual 
disappointments; with the other, upon that of 
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wearying solicitations. Seldom was an interview 
obtained — ^less frequently was assistance accorded; 
and upon the last occasion something very like a 
hint had been given that it must not be looked for 
in future. In the meantime, the father of our 
hero wa^ supporting his family partly upon brief 
credit. He paid weekly or monthly, as he could. 
In one or two instances, however, the second 
month^s trust had expired, and there was a disin- 
clination to render further supplies. Hence the 
scanty meal of the morning. 

Meanwhile young Fortescue made the best of 
his way towards the New-road. His pace was 
rapid, but irregular; for his heart was ftdl. The 
breakfast-table, at which he had left his father 
and mother sitting, was still before him, with the 
heel of the loaf — which he could have wished 
away, rather than where it was. Morsel as it 
was, it seemed rather to enhance, than to mitigate 
their destitution — ^the thought of which tortured 
him the more as he glanced on the abundance 
which shop after shop, on each side of the street, 
presented to him, as he passed. 

" How small a portion of all this,'^ he exclaimed 
within himself, ^^ would make them happy this 
morning!'^ He felt not for himself — ^his own 
hunger had no power over him I He quailed at 
the wants of his parents only. The thought of 
that was insupportable ; and, as he went, he held 
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down his head to hide the tear which^ in spite of 
all that he could do^ would be starting. 

'^ Hollo, blind man!*' cried some one, plump 
upon whom he happened suddenly to come in his 
abstraction. Henry lifted his eyes to the face of 
John Armstrong ! 

" John I'' 

" Ould Henry V 

The Mends stood clasped in one another^s 
arms. The strong grasp of hands succeeded, amid 
the interchange of greetings, and questionings, 
and ejaculations of astonishment and delight ; to 
which it seemed as if there would be no end on 
the one part ; while on the other — ^that of Henry 
— ^they gradually subsided into silence. 

"What is the matter ?'* inquired Armstrong, 
the joyous expression of his countenance suddenly 
giving place to seriousness. 

" Nothing !'' 

" Nothing V' echoed his old playfellow ; " why, 
man, you have been crying.^' Henry impulsively 
turned away his face. '^Ay; it is pretty plain 
you have. What's wrong? Henry Fortescue, 
you know me, you know that ever since we 
became schoolfellows you and I have had but one 
heart, and that, as I never yet kept a secret of my 
own from you, so I will not brook the withholding 
of confidence upon your part. You are unhappy. 
Something afSicts you, and no trifle neither. 
What is it V 
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^^ Armstrong!'^ said Henry^ assaming all the 
firmness of look and utterance he could command^ 
'' Armstrong, you also know me. Were it a 
matter which solely related to myself, I should, 
without hesitation, acquaint you with it; but 
others are concerned, and — " 

''Your father and mother !^^ interrupted Arm- 
strong; "and are not they yourself? They are 
in affliction, Henry Fortescue ! Things went 
wrong with them before they left Cork, and have 
not mended since they came to London. Yowr 
father and mother, Master Henry ! And are they 
not mine as well? Am not I your brother? 
Where are they ? Where do they live ? Come, 
take me home with you; you may as well, for 
home with you I am resolved to go/' 

" You mustn't, John/' 

"Heyday! — ^Mustn't! O, very well; but I 
suppose I may walk about town with you, then ; 
and that I am resolved to do, all day ; and then, you 
Viper, if you continue of the same mind, you can 
come home with me — ^for part with you to-day, or 
to-morrow, or the day after, I wiU not, Henry 
Fortescue, till you have told me where your father 
and mother live." 

" For what purpose ?" inquired Henry. 

John Armstrong mused for a time ; alternately 
fixing his eyes upon Henry, and casting them to 
the ground. At last his countenance betrayed 
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evidence of rising emotion^ and grasping his friend 
by the hand, " Harry/^ he exclaimed — ^though in 
a suppressed voice, " Do you see nothing V 

" Do I see nothing ! What should I see ?" 

" Look at me, man V' 

'^WeUr 

" And do you see nothing V 

" You are in mourning V' 

" That is it \" said Armstrong, the tears starting 
into his eyes. 

"And who is dead V^ inquired Henry. 

" My father !" Here the tears fell, and copiously 
— ^but only for a minute or two. We should have 
mentioned that, immediately upon recognising 
one another, the two boys had turned into an 
alley at hand, where they were comparatively 
alone. 

*^ Yes,^* continued Armstrong, " my father has 
been dead these three months. As his son and 
only child, I have succeeded to his property, 
which I am to enjoy when I come of age ; in the 
meantime, by the advice of my guardians, I am on 
my way to Cambridge." 

" How glad I am that I should have met you \" 
exclaimed Henry. 

"I should have been more glad to have met 
yott," rejoined Armstrong, "had I seen you more 
happy, or found you more communicative. How- 
ever, you shall have your own way — but, at all 

c 3 
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events/' continued he, ''you cannot object to be 
my agent in some business which I have to transact 
with your father, and concerning which, since you 
seem to have an objection to say where he lives, it 
appears that I must forego the pleasure of waiting 
upon him myself/' 

" What business do you allude to?'' 

" An account." 

" An account ! I never heard a word of any 
account between your father and mine." 

''Neither did I," said the other, "but such 
a thing there was, and a disputed one, too." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Indeed. And it was left to arbitration." 

" Left to arbitration ! " 

" And the award was given in favour of your 
father." 

" Who told you ? " 

" The referee." 

" Very strange ! " ejaculated Henry Fortescue. 

"Very strange, indeed," echoed John Arm- 
strong; "but, nevertheless, people should have 
their due; and accordingly, as my father's heir, 
and, consequently responsible for all lawftd debts 
of his, it became my duty to discharge your 
father's account, which, with expenses, amounts 
to exactly fifty pounds. See," continued he, 
taking out his pocket-book and opening it, " see 
if the fifty pounds are there." At the same 
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time he held out a bundle of notes to his firiend, 
who, doubtingly taking them, retained them some 
time in his hand without speaking. 

"What is the matter with you?^^ cried John 
Armstrong. " Are you too proud to receive your 
father's account ? Either examine the notes and 
take them to him, if they are right, or tell me 
where he lives, that I may deliver them to him 
myself. There, count them while I step to the 
mouth of the alley to look at the clock, for I 
have forgotten my watch at the hotel.^^ He 
moved away as he spoke. 

Henry set about counting the notes, but he was 
so confused that before he had half gone over 
them he had to begin again. This happened 
more than once. At last, having assured himself 
that their amount was exactly what his friend 
had stated, he musingly and slowly followed him 
— He was gone ! Henry looked right and left. 
He ran to the comer of a street which lay in the 
direction in which his friend was walking, when 
they so unexpectedly came into contact, and 
looked down it. Not a sign could he see of 
John Armstrong. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" I UNDERSTAND the wholc nSeojc" said Mr. For- 
tescue, when Henry, having hastened home, re- 
lated what had occurred, and counted the notes to 
his father and mother. " That John Armstrong 
is a noble boy ! We shall avail ourselves of the 
obligation he would force upon us, so far as the 
amount of one of the smallest of these notes. It 
shall be replaced to-morrow, and then the whole 
sum shall be remitted to the house where his 
father was accustomed to bank; and where, no 
doubt, the account is still kept by the guardians 
of the son ; or, which perhaps will be the prefer- 
able course, I shall instantly address a letter 
to him at Cambridge. Get breakfast now, my 
love,^^ /tdded he, addressing his wife. " Our boy 
will now sit down with us.'^ As he concluded, 
he held out his hand to Henry, who flew, and 
took and kissed it ; and then flew to his mother, 
in obedience to a simUar invitation from her. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. Fortescue 
went to his desk, and having written a letter, 
and sealed and directed it, called Henry to him. 
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" You must be my ambassador^ Henry, to-day/^ 
said he, ^^I have already introduced you to 

Mr. , though you were so shame-faced you 

hardly once lifted your eyes while he spoke to 
you. Do not inquire if he is at home, but ask for 
Mr. Richards. You will be taken to his room. 
Show him that letter, and say that I have desired 
you to deliver it to his master with your own 
hand. He will be sure to procure you an inter- 
view. Away, now, and transact this little busi- 
ness like a man.^^ 

Henry obeyed his father^s directions strictly. 
He saw Richards, and was conducted by him into 
the general waiting-room. 

To every one of its present occupants he was a 
stranger when he entered, but five minutes had 
scarcely elapsed ere he made an acquaintance. 

^' I think, young gentleman," said a tall, elderly 
personage, of most respectable presence, though 
most shabbily dressed, approaching him with a 
bow, '^ I think I have the honour of addressing 
the son of Mr. Fortescue." 

I am Mr. Fortescue^s son," said Henry. 
And cousin, of course, to the great man whose 
pleasure we are all awaiting, in the hope that he 
will grant us an audience — ^though much I ques- 
tion if he will see any of us to-day, as the House 
did not break up till three o^clock this morning, 
and he not only spoke at the close of the debate. 
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but waited for the division. They say his was a 
very able speech. You are cousin, young gentle- 
man, to a very extraordinary man. Have you ever 
heard your cousin speak? ^' 

" No, sir. Have you ? " 

" Yes ; but not upon any remarkable occasion. 
He is, indeed, a very extraordinary man, sir — a 
man who, by the splendour of his imsupported 
talents, and not only in spite of powerful competi- 
tion, but in defiance of the jealousy of rank, 
which not easily allows men who cannot boast of 
their blood to associate with them upon terms of 
equality ; has raised himself to such an eminence 
of consideration as renders him the courted com- 
panion, not only of our nobles of the most illus- 
trious order, but even of the very second person- 
age in the kingdom ; by the title of whose Mend 
he peculiarly passes, and of whose most select par- 
ties he is invariably a member.- 

'^ The Prince of ^ 

" Yes, sir. Never, perhaps, could orator boast 
of such a triiunph as your cousin achieved upon 
a late memorable occasion, when, absolutely con- 
founded by his eloquence, the ranks of coadjutors 
and opponents were broken up, to unite in doing 
homage to him — ^when the most ambitious of his 
rivals knelt, as it were, in prostrate adulation before 
him, and the mighty leader of the adverse party 
sued for a truce, in order to escape from otherwise 
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inevitable overthrow. 'They talk of the speech 

of ^^ remarked one of the most richly-gifted 

men in the house^ to a gentleman who in my 
hearing repeated the complimentary observation 

— 'They talk of the speech of . It was not 

speaking^ sir : it was thundering and lightning ? ^ ^' 

''What would I have given to have heard that 
speech ? '^ 

" So says many a one^ young gentleman. A 
pity/' he continued, " that the wonders of so rare 
a display should be known only to those by whom 
they were actually witnessed. There is no copy of 
the speech ; nor is it likely that the world will ever 
be favoured with one. Out of an argument which 
occupied, during four days, as many hours each 
day, our most off-hand reporter has only been able 
to give us some twenty or thirty passages, and 
those very brief ones, that present the appearance 
of having been taken down verbatim. Others of 
his class, but very inferior to him, have pretended 
to furnish us with something more extensive ; but 
the imposture betrays itself. Of those who heard 
the oration, no single person has ever breathed an 
opinion, directly or indirectly, depreciatory of its 
eloquence ; which, were we to judge by the speci- 
mens in question, we must set down for one tissue 
of inflation and tautology — certainly not the charac- 
teristics of anything ever known to fall from the 
lips or issue from the pen of its author; whose 
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general style is as remarkable for its purity as for 
its vigour; for figure without extrayagance^ as for 
amplification without redundancy. Alas^ young 
gentleman ! '' he resinned, after a pause, " alas, 
that there should ever be found some great draw- 
back to hiunble the possessors of extraordinary 
abilities, and reduce them to a level, as it were, 
with their less richly-gifted fellow-creatures. A 
statesman, who once held the reins of government, 
has been known to remark of your cousin, that 
were he capable of steady application — could he 
follow up fixedness of purpose with uniform 
vigour of execution ; there is no party of which 
he might not become the leader — no administra- 
tion that could stand before him.^' 

*^ He is sincere, sir, as to the principles which he 
professes ? ^' 

" Not only is he sincere, yoimg gentleman, but 
his views, as to the duties of a political man, are 
more enlarged than those of any one with whom 
he acts, not excepting the very leader of his party. 
That there may be occasions when party views must 
be abandoned for public duty is a maxim which he 
has boldly propoimded and magnanimously acted 
upon — and this not many days ago, when, seeing 
the ministry, to which his party is opposed, in a 
serious dilemma, he volunteered a timely and 
salutary suggestion, which assisted, and in no 
small degree, to extricate them, where their in- 
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volvement was attended with imminent danger to 
the kingdom at large." 

" I think I have heard^ sir, that his party were 
not very well pleased with him on this occasion." 

'^ They were not. He has lost caste with them^ 
though they durst not avow it openly, for every- 
body else applauds him. The King himself could 
not refrain from recording his admiration of 
patriotism so disinterested ; so placed at his com- 
mand, independently of all poUtical considerations, 
any favour he chose to ask." 

" And what did he ask, sir ? " 
Nothing." 
Not even upon such conditions." 

" No." 

" Why, his honour could not have been impli- 
cated." 

" No ; but it might have been suspected ; and 
that was a reflection which his proud nature could 
not brook." 

As the gentleman spoke, Henry felt something 
like high veneration, mixed with ardent affection, 
springing up in his heart in favour of his cousin. 
How he longed to look at the man, at whom only a 
few months before, from boyish diffidence, he had 
scarcely ventured to cast a single glance. This 
last instance of an exalted nature availed the great 
man more, in the feelings of the child, than all that 
has been said about his eloquence. Principle 
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attaches more than ability. " How he could love 
his cousin ! " 

The gentleman who proved so very communica- 
tive upon this occasion was a sample of a very 
niunerous class of hiunan beings — ^men who love 
to hear themselves talk^ and feel themselves irre- 
sistibly attracted towards any one who bears the 
most remote relationship to a person of importance. 
It is not to be wondered at^ then^ if he could not 
help resuming with a boy the conversation which 
he could not refrain from commencing with him. 

" Yes, young gentleman/' added he, " your 
cousin, as a public character, enjoys at the present 
moment the greatest popularity; but he will never, 
I fear, possess the same influence as some who, in 
ability, are indisputably his inferiors. He wants 
connections. Upon the list of his relations he 
ranks no duke, or marquis, or earl, or lord; with 
troops of relatives, near and distant; and hosts of 
dependants. Of his whole party, there are few by 
whom he is really beloved. Men with connections 
brook not the second place, after men, without 
such adjuncts, have wrested the foremost from 
them. Were the illustrious leader to die, they 
would unite to throw him overboard ; and in any 
borough where they had influence, and for which 
he might happen to be a candidate, would support 
an idiot, who had a peer for his father, in preference 
to our modem Cicero.^' 
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Here Henry was summoned^ and hastily followed 
the servant up to the chamber of audience. It 
was a splendid apartment^ but he had scarcely 
time to look about him when its master entered. 
Making him a very low bow, he presented his 
father's letter, which was instantly opened and 
read. And now the boy, who, in spite of himself, 
had in the first instance laboured under a degree 
of embarrassment, had leisure and opportunity to 
contemplate the countenance of his cousin— of the 
man, the history of whose romantic course of 
wooing he had heard again and again from his 
father; whose desperate personal conflict — ^when, 
with the broken weapon at his throat, he would not 
save his life by despicably yielding — ^recited to him, 
for the twentieth time by the same lips, had held 
him in breathless, motionless absorption; whose 
eloquence was the theme of highest praise among 
the very highest ; and whose feats in letters bore 
testimony to a genius of almost universal range. 
He was now gazing upon the countenance of that 
very man. The result of the brief survey was an 
impression that he was in the presence of a man of 
power — ^not conventual but absolute. Of power 
sprung from Nature — greatness self-supported. 
Henry felt that he reverenced his cousin, as he 
bad never reverenced mortal man before. No, 
not even excepting him to whom, under God, he 
was indebted for his existence ; and to whom, next 
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to an idolized and idolizing mother^ his young 
heart cleaved with filial attachment the most 
fervent and steadfast. 

Painfdlly unwelcome was the change that came 
over young Fortescue^s heart when the eyes of the 
person upon whom his own were riveted — almost 
in adoration — ^were raised from the letter which he 
had just finished perusing^ and directed towards 
the unoffending bearer in severest anger. 

'' Give this to your father ^^ — Several pieces of 
gold, hastily taken from a purse^ and wrapped up 
in a portion of the letter accompanied the words 
— '' Give this to your father; and tell him that I 
do not understand demands from persons whose 
only claim upon me is my unadvised and too great 
anxiety to serve them. There, sir ! ^' 

No hand did young Fortescue extend to receive 
the proffered donation. His heart was bursting ! 
He felt wounded — stingingly wounded ! — ^wounded 
by the man to pleasure whom he would have fore- 
gone anything ! — endured anything ! — gone on 
his feet all day, and watched all night ! — ^fought ! 
—died ! Tears, which he could not prevent from 
starting, yet would not allow to fall, stood 
struggling in the eyes which, while his mute lips 
quivered, he kept riveted, reproachfully and depre- 
catingly, yet firmly, upon those of the person who 
had wrought so unexpected and so utter a revolu- 
tion in his feelings ! Thus, for several moments 
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stood the boy and the man — who was not slow 
in penetrating the mind of the former, and saw 
and appreciated all that was passing within it. 
His heart — the most tender, though the firmest, 
that ever beat in human breast — ^was instantly 
subdued and melted. He slowly withdrew a few 
paces towards the comer of the apartment, where, 
having applied again to his purse, with the view of 
augmenting the intended gift, he remained in 
reflection for about half a minute; and then, turn- 
ing upon the boy a look, absolutely gushing with 
benevolent contrition, he suddenly approached him 
and held out his hand, in the warm clasp of which 
Henry^s was the next moment lying. 

'^ How old are you?^^ 

'' Going upon thirteen, sir.^* 

" I must do something for you. Call upon 
me I" Here he forced the loaded paper into 
Henry^s hand, which he now held clasped in both 
his own, shaking it heartily. *' Give that,^' re- 
sumed he, " to your father, with my compliments; 
and tell him to call upon upon me to-morrow, 
when I shall certainly see him ; and let me see 
you also,'^ added he — " though not to-morrow, 
but some other time, I must do something for 
you. Good-by I" Saying this, he abruptly retired, 
leaving Henry confounded with a multiplicity of 
feelings, some of which he could not well conceal, 
as he hastily quitted the house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" ' Tis well V said Mr. Fortescue, when Henry 
returned with the result of his mission. " Plain 
speaJdng is sometimes best. Had I yielded to the 
suggestions of delicacy^ instead of speaking the 
honest truths howsoever harsh^ I should not^ in all 
probability, have received either his present or his 
invitation to call upon him. I had resolved to let 
him know my sentiments, and I am glad that I 
have done so/* 

" Was your letter, sir, an angry one ?" 

'^ Here is a portion of it,*' said Mr. Fortescue, 
handing to Henry that part of it in which the 
gold had been wrapped, ''judge for yourself.** 

Henry read enough to convince him that, if his 
father had some ground for complaint, his cousin 
had some plea for displeasure. 

" Anger,** thought he to himself, ''may be a 
convincing reasoner, but it is a very dangerous 
one. It was very near a breach.** 

And so it was. Mr. Fortescue was a man who 
knew no mediiun. That such and such promises 
had been made him, and had not been performed, 
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was all that he contemplated. Difficulties^ impe- 
diments^ accidental or overlooked at the time^ 
never entered into his consideration — ^no more 
than the efforts which had been made to solace 
disappointment^ if not to compensate for it. He 
weighed the wrong without allowing for the miti- 
gation, and, in no measured terms, had denounced 
the offender. His letter had led to a breach, 
which would never, perhaps, have been made up, 
but for the sensibility of the son, who, according 
to his grandfather^s remark— which we quoted in 
the commencement — ^partook more of the temper- 
ament of his mother — ^a creature of imagination, 
tenderness, steadfastness, and purity I 

" Here is a letter from John Armstrong,^' said 
Mr. Fortescue. " It came open, inclosed in one 
to me. He has been too many for you, Henry ; 
and, notwithstanding your refusal to tell him the 
place of our residence, has contrived to find it out. 
Doubtless, while you were hunting for him, as you 
told me, in vain ; he had ensconced himself some- 
where, whence he could observe you unseen ; and 
while, having given him up, you were hastening 
back to us, he was dogging you, every step you 
took. You must accept his loan, out of respect 
to his feelings, which, from what he says, I 
have every reason to think would be hurt by a 
refiisal.^^ 

Henry had his feelings, too, but the decision of 
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his father was imperative ; and then that father's 
situation — ^the situation of the mother whom that 
very morning he had seen ! — It was right ; it was 
a merciful interposition of Providence. He read 
John Armstrong's letter and was satisfied. 

Previously to setting out to the appointed inter- 
view next mornings Mr. Fortescue, after having re- 
mained for some time deeply absorbed in thought^ 
suddenly addressed his wife — 

'^ I have made up my mind^ Jane. I shall re- 
sume my former pursuit, and put an end to this life 

of painful dependence. I shall propose to Mr. 

a release from aU his promises, on condition of his 
advancing a sum sufficient to enable me to com- 
mence housekeeping again. In case he agrees, I 
shall at once look out for a house, advertise, and, 
also, speak to everybody I know. The thought 
has occurred to me frequently, of late ; but has 
always excited a feeling of irksomeness. I have 
resolved to overcome the weakness, and to pursue 
the course which is most prudent, howsoever un- 
congenial to my wishes. This loan of young 
Armstrong's, added to what I may receive from 
another quarter, will accomplish all that is ne- 
cessary towards commencing the undertaking." 

About dinner-time Mr, Portescue returned — 
his countenance was bright with satisfaction and 
hope. His proposition had been cordially met, 
and a handsome contribution, in lieu of all expec- 
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tations^ had been advanced. Another week saw 
them comfortably established in a respectable 
house not far from Hyde Park-comer. 

It is always dangerous to suspend for any length 
of time our own exertions, relying for our subsist- 
ence upon those of another person. The mind^ 
even more than the body, loses tone from pro- 
tracted inactivity, and shrinks from those renewed 
exertions which must of necessity be undergone 
to arrive at that facility of execution which we 
enjoyed in our pursuit, previously to our discon- 
tinuing it. And, besides the irksomeness of 
returning to labours of which we flattered our- 
selves we had taken leave, there is something to 
be got rid of, which is easily acquired, but from 
which it is most difficult to get loose — the love of 
sloth, engendered by dependence, nourished insen- 
sibly, and confirmed before we are aware of its 
ascendancy. The unintermitting, indefatigable 
efforts which, at his setting out in life, were plea- 
surable occupation to Mr. Fortescue, and which, 
persevered in almost without labour, had established 
him in a vocation which, but for accidental causes, 
that might perhaps have been avoided, would have 
insured him competence, if not affluence itself, he 
had not now the spirits to encounter. Progress 
was slow. That patience which regular application 
cherishes and strengthens, exerted, might have 
seen it rapid ; but it was slow, discouraging ; and, 
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wanting the spur of persevering determination^ 
became slower and slower^ till at last it arrived at 
a perfect stand-still. The result may be antici- 
pated. It was disastrous. 

An execution swept away the furniture. The 
house was necessarily abandoned^ and the little 
family became lodgers again. The few connec- 
tions which Mr. Portescue had formed in the 
abortive attempt to re-establish himself in his 
former pursuit, assisted him for a time in evading 
the predicament of absolute want ; but here and 
there was a heavy debt, the liquidation of which 
would be mercilessly urged, the moment his pre- 
sent retreat was discovered by any of his creditors. 
That moment was at hand. At breakfast hour, 
one morning, the door of the sitting-room was 
abruptly opened, and a couple of men unceremo- 
niously entered ; one of whom soon disclosed their 
occupation, by informing Mr. Fortescue that they 
had a writ against him. Different was the effect 
which the astounding intimation produced, with 
respect to the wife and the husband. In the one 
instance, it brought all the blood into the face ; in 
the other, it drove it all back to the heart. Henry 
flew to his mother, apprehensive that she was on 
the point of fainting. ^^ I am not ill, my love,^' 
said she. '^ Go and accompany your father, that 
you may the more readily find the place they take 
him to.'^ Imagine the parting between the bus- 
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band and the wife. Mrs. Fortescue was left 
alone. 

" I do not murmur/' she exclaimed to herself, 
'^ I do not murmur at the decrees of Providence, 
though I cannot help feeling the severity of this 
visitation. We are told that all things work toge- 
ther for good. I cannot yet see the good, but I 
believe in the assurance. His ways must not be 
questioned, because they are inscrutable. I ac- 
quiesce; I bow; I bless the Author of my chas- 
tisement; but the heart-chiU that it brings is 
death. Death, I feel, is already in my members ! 
The bars of my husband^s prison are about me and 
around me, and I freeze! I shall never know 
warmth again ; but shall grow colder and colder, 
till the jfrost is past the feeling. Yet, while I have 
life, let me exert myself. I have acquaintance, if 
kot friends ; and calamity sometimes finds friends 
in acquaintance. I must bestir myself; I must 
apply to everybody I know. I shall leave no stone 
unturned, for the sake of my husband and my 
boy.'' 

She instantly prepared to go out. 

Henry, meanwhile, accompaniedhisfather, along 
with the bailiffs, to a sponging-house in Carey- 
street. His heart was full, but he did not betray 
his feelings by the slightest indication of even the 
struggle that he made to repress them. Calmly 
he followed the beloved and revered prisoner to 
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the abode of intermediate captivity. He passed 
through the grated half-sash door with apparent 
indifference^ and he stood in the parlour of com- 
pelled sojourn^ gazing upon the strongly-barred 
windows, as though such yistas were anything but 
novelties to his young eyes ; and he collectedly sat 
down, while his father, who had requested pen, 
ink, and paper to be brought, composed a couple 
of letters, of the delivery of which, as soon as he 
had finished them, he directed his son to take 
charge. 

Up to this moment, young Portescue had played 
the man to admiration ; but now, his constancy 
was destined to give way. The letters were handed 
to him, and the necessary directions given as to 
their delivery. It was time for him to go. He 
rose to do so, but there he stood, as though his 
feet were morticed to the floor. To accompany 
his father to a prison was one thing, but to leave 
him there was another. Mr. Fortescue under- 
stood the hesitation of his son ; and seeing the 
necessity of diverting his thoughts from the sub- 
ject upon which they were evidently dwelling, 
endeavoured to call his attention to one or two 
matters, cofnparatively indifferent, yet such as 
required replies. The replies were given : but 
the abstraction remained. If, for a moment, the 
boy forced his thoughts away from the object that 
engrossed them, it was only to return to that 
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object with increased intensity of absorption. 
The father^ at length extended his hand to bid 
" Gk)od-by ! ^' It lay locked in his son's as in the 
iron grasp of a vice. < 

Thus hand-in-hand he moved with him towards 
the door of the apartment^ and out into the hall j 
but there the grated half-sash door prevented fur- 
ther progress. It was opened ; stilly for upwards of 
a minute^ the pair stood hand-in-hand^ without in- 
terchanging a word ; the father rapidly infected 
by the son, with feelings that threatened every 
moment to overpower him. 

'^ I must put an end to this in time/' said Mr. 
Portescue to himself; then accosting the sheriflF's 
officer who happened to be officiating, "Be so 
good as to accompany my son to the door, and 
direct him the nearest way to Covent-garden,*' 
abruptly snatched away his hand as he conclude, 
and hastily retreated into the parlour again. 

" Father ! '^ ejaculated Henry, half convulsively, 
when recollecting that the eye of a stranger was 
upon him, he suddenly checked himself. By a 
desperate effort he mastered his feelings, for the 
time, accompanied the officer to the door, listened 
to his directions — or appeared to do so— thanked 
him as he descended the two or three steps that 
led into the street, up which he hastened or rather 
flew; tiQ, profiting by the first alley he came to, 
he turned into it to give vent to the emotions that 
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long before were almost past repressing^ by in- 
dnlging in a copious and passionate flood of tears. 

Upon his return home his mother looked at him 
earnestly^ as if she could read in his countenance 
all that had been passings but made no remark^ 
except what might be inferred from a heavy and 
deep-drawn sigh ; and for a time forbore to ques- 
tion him, occupying herself with preparing a slight 
meal, as, indeed, neither of them could be said to 
have breakfSBksted that morning. Henry had no 
appetite ; but, to please his mother, he made an 
effort to partake of what she had set before him. 

Scarcely, however, had he swallowed the first 
morsel, when, struck by her looks, he laid down 
his knife and fork, and anxiously scrutinised the 
countenance, which, in the brief lapse of only a few 
hours^ suffering, seemed to have totally changed 
with merciless havoc. Her lips were absolutely 
bloodless, her eyes inflamed, and a hectic spot upon 
her cheek contrasted fearfully with its otherwise 
-cadaverous hue. 

After remaining motionless for awhile, he started 
from his seat, and rushing round to her, threw his 
arms about her neck. 

^' You are ill, my mother ! You are ill, very ill ! 
and my father is in prison ! *' 

The eyes of the son began to gush again, but 
his mother^s remained red and dry, as if their 
fountains had run out. 
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^' Henry ! dear Henry ! dear boy ! " began his 
tender parent, '* I am not well, nor is it to be ex- 
pected that I should be so ; but this, my son, is 
not the way to make me better. We are in a try- 
ing strait, Henry ; a very trying strait — ^but it is 
the will of God, and we must deport ourselves with 
humility and patience. He that was the best of 
all the sons of Adam, yet, though his son, was of 
heavenly parentage as well — was, as you know — 
for you have often read the sacred narrative to your 
mother — ' a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief — a perfect being, whose pattern was never 
beheld in flesh and blood, before nor since ; nor 
will be, to the end of the world ! His resignation 
was an example for all succeeding time; when, 
sweating large drops of blood in his agony, he 
cried out to his heavenly Father, alluding to his 
approaching sacrifice upon the cross, ^ If it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt/ My child, my dear son, 
my Henry ; when He was content to suflfer, who 
has a right to complain? And remember, my boy, 
that chastening — ^and this is only chastening — ^is 
one of those inscrutable ways of Providence by 
which the Creator pleases to manifest his love 
towards his creatures. Good will come of all this, 
my son ; good will come of it, if we have faith, 
and through faith exercise patience ! Sit down, 
then, again. You said grace just now ; you thanked 
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Grod for this meal which he has provided for us. 
Let us prove that we are grateful, by cheerfully 
partaking of it — yes, cheerfully, my boy, cheer- 
fully, even in this the hour of our most severe 
affliction — ^Tis all for good/' 

" "lis all for good ! *^ still repeated Mrs. Fortes- 
cue at intervals, after they had resumed their 
repast ; at the close of which she acquainted her 
son with the various results of those visits, in 
making which, she had occupied the forenoon. 

She had been received, she said, with kindness 
by all ; with all, kindness led to commiseration ; 
with few, did commiseration lead to assistance. 
She had returned, however, supplied with one- 
fourth of the sum for which her husband had been 
arrested — that fourth the amount of small sums 
advanced as loans, by one person and another. 
There were two or three promises likewise to be 
taken into the account; and then she had not 
been able to see the half of those with whom she 
was acquainted. Some were from home, and 
others she was too late to call upon. Who could 
tell what to-morrow might bring forth ? 

"You have a letter, Henry,'^ said she, " to our 
cousin, and one to the creditor who has arrested 
your father; the latter you shall take this very 
evening, and, along with it, the little sum which I 
have collected — ^the proffer of which may tempt 
him to consent to your father^s release, on the 
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promise that we shall pay the remainder the 
moment that we have it in our power. Here, 
take the money. The other letter you shall convey 
to our cousin, to-morrow — To-morrow! — My 
husband will sleep in prison to-night ! ^' 

A tear trickled down her cheek. It was the 
first she had suffered her son to see siace his 
return. It was soon, however, wiped away, while, 
raising her eyes to heaven, she exclaimed — 

'at is all for good!'' 

Here a very gentle knock at the door of the 
apartment seemed modestly to solicit entrance. 
" Come in ! " said Mrs. Fortescue. The door wa« 
opened, and two ladies, perfect strangers, pre- 
sented themselves. 

" We are come, madam,'' said the elder lady, 
with a smile of apologetic sweetness, ''we are 
come as the acquaintance of this young gentle- 
man," poiating to Henry ; " though we have rea- 
son to fear that he wiQ disown us ; to make the 
acquaintance of his friends, one of whom, and not 
the least particular one, I presume I have the 
honour of addressing." 

" I am his mother, madam." 

" Will he excuse us if we request him to leave us 
alone with you? and will you allow us, strangers 
though we are, to enjoy the privilege of a few 
minutes' conversation ? " 

" Go, Henry, go where I directed you," said 
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Xn. Foitesciie. The boy- cmught up his hat, and 
casting a wondering, yet lespectfol look at the 
itruigen, as he went ont, bowed and withdrew ; 
taking with him the letter and the money, as his 
mother had instructed him. When he had closed 
the door afier him Mrs. Fortescne presented her 
unexpected Tisitors with seats, and having taken 
one herself, awaited, with no small degree <^ 
cariosity, the imfnlding of their object in calling 
i^onher. 

Yog can conceive^ madam,** resomed the elder, 
how actions, apparently the most forward, may 
be pranpted by the best and most respectfbl mo- 
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Mrs. Fortescne bowed her perfect acquiescence 
in the justness of the remark. 

'^ We are not, strictly speaking, what we just 
now represented oursehes to be,** she continued, 
** the acquaintance of your son; who, with truth, 
may disclaim all knowledge of us ; though, on our 
parts, we may, with equal truth, pretend to some 
knowledge of him — such as I trust may justify us 
in your opantm tar ha?ing taken the step which 
has led to this intenriew. In a word, madam, 
accident has discovered to us that some renr dear 
fnendof his is at present in extremely unpleasant 
csenmstances. A trait of sensibility which, without 
Ins observing us, we have had an opportunity of 
Kmaiking^ has interested us, not only in his behalf. 
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but in that of the person whose situation excited 
it; and we have come, as feUow-traveUers in the 
precarious journey of human life, to cLiim the 
privilege which a common predicament ought 
to give to those who share it ; and to offer consola- 
tion, and — ^to the best of our ability — assistance 
also, where we have reason to think they may be 
needed/' 

Here the lady paused, as if in expectation of a 
reply ; but Mrs. Eortescue remained silent. Her 
heart was too full to speak. 

" If we pain you, dear madam,'' said the younger 
lady, who now took upon herself to address her, 
'^ believe me when I say that we came for a far 
different purpose — ^to comfort, if we could; to 
mitigate a calamity which has be£edlen persons 
unaccustomed, we are persuaded, to misfortune — 
if to remove it be beyond our power, which we 
believe it is not. We happened this forenoon to 
be passing, on the opposite side of the way, a house 
where your husband is detained. "We saw him 
conducted into it, accompanied by your son. The 
appearance of both bespoke acquaintance with 
happier circumstances, and our hearts bled. An 
impulse which we could not overcome determined 
us to loiter at a short distance ; which we did, till 
the return of the young gentleman, alone, con- 
firmed our apprehensions, and made us witnesses, 
though imsuspected ones, of an incident which. 
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while it evinced the greatest tenderness of heart, 
gave evidence of that becoming pride which shrinks 
from the display of suflfering/' Here Henry^s 
temporary retreat into the court was described by 
the lady. ^ In fact, madam,^^ continued she, '^ for 
the sake of our own peace of mind we were com- 
pelled to play the spy, and accordingly followed 
your son hither. It naturally struck us that there 
might be others still more interested in the occur- 
rence of the morning than we ourselves could 
possibly be, and whose feelings required, perhaps, 
some pause for indulgence before we obtruded 
ourselves. It was not, therefore, till after the 
lapse of some time that we made the inquiries 
which led to this self-introduction. If under similar 
circumstances you yourself, madam, would have 
acted diflPerently from what we have done, tell us 
so, and we shall ask your pardon, and retire ; but 
as we feel assured that your conduct would have 
been exactly the same, forgive, in us, the freedom 
which you yourself would have taken." 

Still Mrs. Fortescue did not speak. She could 
not. The delicacy with which both ladies en- 
deavoured to vindicate themselves from the imputa- 
tion of forwardness, when, indeed, they were 
entitled to nothing but admiration and gratitude, 
completely overpowered her ; so that she continued 
to sit in helpless silence, as though she were utterly 
deprived of the power of articulation. 
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Both ladies now rose, and Mrs. Fortescue, by 
sympathy, rose at the same moment. The former, 
however, did not quit their seats with the inten- 
tion of immediately retiring, but, advancing to the 
suiSerer, took, each, a hand, and pressed it between 
both of their own. 

'^ Are not all mankind brothers and sisters ? '* 
exclaimed the elder of the ladies. *' Can they not 
be traced to one common parentage npon earth, 
and have they not the same Father in heaven? 
Regard each of us, dear madam, as a sister ; for as 
such, upon our parts, do we consider you. SuflFer 
not a false delicacy — ^pardon me for using the phrase 
— ^to stand between you and us, so as to prevent 
us from acting the parts of sisters towards you. 
You would not surely deny us the gratification of 
sympathising in your misfortunes ; nor, if we 
proffered you advice as to the means of removing 
them, would you prohibit us from giving it ? You 
surely would not. Why, then, should we be pre- 
vented from offering you the means themselves ? 
We have learned, by accident, the particulars of 
which we need not relate to you, the amount of the 
debt. The sum is contained in this paper. Nay, 
take it, dear madam ! '' continued she, ''take it ! ^' 
Remember it is not our gift, but Another's, whose 
agents only we are. If you would be a bar to your 
husband's release, still you would not, surely, refuse 
to liberate the father of your boy? " Here she 
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forced a small packet into Mrs. Fortescue's hand. 
" There, dear madam, there ! '' she went on, '^ the 
key that will open yonr husband^s prison is in yonr 
power ! It remains with yourself to turn it or not. 
Don't make an eiSbrt to speak ! — You cannot ! — 
We see you cannot ! — ^You accept the proflfer of 
our sisterly good will, and this proof of sincerity 
along with it. We shall come and see you again, 
and you must come and see us ; and, as for obliga- 
tion, there is none! Regard yourself as our 
bankers, with whom this little sum has just now 
been deposited.^' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ill had Henry sped. The creditor, to solicit 
whose indulgence his mother had sent him, was 
one of those men — a very numerous class — ^who 
have no consideration except for themselves ; who 
rigidly exact their due ; who feel no touch of ruth 
at any misery which they may inflict upon those 
from whom they tvring it; who pray, perhaps, 
night and morning to their Father who is in 
heaven to forgive them their debts, as they forgive 
their debtors ; yet, in their debtors recognise only 
objects upon whom they are justified in inflicting 
aU the pains and penalties to which the unfor- 
tunate are helplessly exposed, until the very last 
farthing is paid down. 

" What ! consent to liberate your father,^' said 
he, " upon receiving the fourth part of my ac- 
count ? No I Not even though /Aree-fourths of 
it were offered to me. Let the whole be paid. 
It is the shortest way. No fraction of it will I 
forego.^^ 

" You are not required, sir,'^ replied Henry. 
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More will be paid, perhaps, to-morrow, and per- 
haps the rest, the following day." 

'^ Perhaps y indeed ! No, no ; I am not so great 
a fool as to transfer my property to the safe-keep- 
ing of a latch, when I have it already secure under 
lock and key! Let your father only pay the 
debt and costs, and he may walk out this very 
day ! The debt and costs ! — ^but not one farthing 
short V 

And yet Mr. Veneer, the upholsterer, was a 
man notorious for his munificence. There was 
not a report of a missionary meeting in which his 
name did not flourish conspicuously as a liberal 
subscriber. Nay, on the morning of the very 
day upon which a son was pleading in vain for an 
imprisoned father had he contributed ten pounds 
towards the fimds of the Foreign Bible Society, 
as the diumals of the following day would most 
assuredly prove. How could he do this, and at 
the same time show indulgence to Mr. Fortescue ? 
How could he do the one and do the other ? All 
very true ; and yet there are casuists — ^perhaps 
rather shallow ones — ^who would ask how he could 
do the one without doing the other ? A few might 
question which was the more Christian act ; none 
could entertain a doubt as to which was the more 
ostentatious one. 

If Henry flew with the eager wings of filial soU- 
citude to negotiate the release of his father, slow 
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was his progress homeward with the news that 
his nussion had proved unsuccessful. When he 
reached the street-door^ the knocker hung some 
moments in his hand before he could siunmon up 
courage sufficient to apply it to its office. When 
the door was opened, the stairs, which he had 
descended a couple 9f hours before by springs of 
two or three at a time, he now mounted heavily, 
and one by one; and when he had reached 
the floor upon which they lodged, instead of 
entering at once, he leaned against the wainscot, 
faint at heart with thinking of the pain which he 
was about to inflict upon the revered and beloved 
being who he knew was anxiously expecting him. 
At length he mustered sufficient resolution to 
open the door ; but, instead of advancing, checked 
himself as he was upon the point of doing so. 

His mother was just in the act of rising from 
her knees, her countenance absolutely radiant 
with contentful gratitude, which she had evidently 
been pouring forth to Heaven. Was it in antici- 
pation of an issue far diflFerent from that which 
her son had come to announce? All doubt, all 
surmise, was put an end to by her tottering to- 
wards Henry, with the money which she had just 
received lying open in her hand. 

'^ You have failed, my Henry,'^ said she ; ^' I 
read it in your looks ; you have failed, but it is 
no matter ! See what the goodness of Providence 
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has sent us for solace^ for comfort^ for happiness. 
Make haste^ my ehild^ make haste^ if you are not 
already too much tired. Fly to your father with 
the amount of the debt — ^It is here — and take the 
other little sum along with you. There will be 
expenses. Pay all^ and bring your father home 
again/' 

'^ Tired, my dear mother V' exclaimed Henry ; 
*' did you say too much tired ? Tired, and such 
news as this to carry to my father ! I feel as 
fresh as if I had not walked a step. Good-by, 
deadest mother/' continued he, throng his arms 
about her neck, and kissing her in a transport of 
delight, '' good-by, I shall be there and back 
again in a moment, and my father shall be back 
along with me V* 

Many, however, were not only the moments, 
but the hours that elapsed, without any sign of 
Henry, or of his father. It was nearly midnight, 
when the former returned alone. From the 
sponging-house, he had been despatched to the 
office of the solicitor by whom the writ had been 
issued; thence to the gentleman's private resi- 
dence ; thence to a friend's, with whom he had 
been engaged to dine, and thence to the private 
residence again, as the gentleman, they said, had 
returned home only a minute or two previously to 
Henrjr's inquiring for him. Here at last he found 
him ; nor was the man of the law impatient at 
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being intruded upon at so unreasonable an hour ; 
but on the contrary^ he seemed heartily to com- 
miserate the disappointment of the hoy, who 
looked the image of despair^ upon being told that 
it was too late to take any means for his father's 
release that night ; nay^ even pressed him to take 
some refreshment^ as he seemed to be utterly 
exhausted^ which was actually the case^ with the 
efforts which he had been making in order to 
accomplish his object ; and at last made a positive 
appointment with him^ for ten o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. 

Mrs. Fortescue pressed her hand upon her 
heart as Henry gave her an account of his various 
movements^ and of their unfavourable result^ as 
far as related to the immediate liberation of his 
father; and only sighed and shook her head^ 
when apprised of the appointment for the follow- 
ing morning. 

" ' Tis not ordained^ " she said to herself, 
musingly, half aloud, ^^ I feel that it is not or- 
dained ; but nevertheless, the will of Heaven be 
done I" 

Henry perceived that his mother entertained 
misgivings as to the speedy release of his father, 
but he forbore to make any remark, because, 
although he could not account for it, he had his 
own misgivings too ; and accordingly, in the pre- 
sent position of matters, he considered it better 
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to let her feelings take their course. Mrs. For- 
tescue remarking^ without seeming to notice it^ 
her son^s resignation^ and wishing to divert his 
thoughts from the subject upon which they were 
evidently dwelling, described to him the parti- 
culars of her interview with the benevolent stran- 
gers, who, as he was aware, had introduced 
themselves to her ; it was a theme of moral grace 
and beauty, calculated to beguile with sweetness 
even the most bitter hour ; especially where, from 
youth and brief experience of misfortune, the 
elasticity of the spirits is yet unimpaired, as was 
the case with her auditor; whom she dismissed in 
comparative cheerfulness to that rest of which she 
herself stood much more in need ; but which she 
sohcited in vain. The bars of her husband^s 
prison were her pillow, and she could not sleep. 

Next morning, a few minutes before eleven 
o'clock, Henry appeared before his father, with 
the discharge of the writ in his hand ; it was an 
anxious moment for both parent and child ; the 
fees of the house were paid, yet there was no 
movement towards the door. 
" Come, father,^' said Henry. 
^' Presently, young gentleman,^' said the master 
of the house. 

'' Is not everything done, sir?'' 

"No ; the office has to be searched V^ 

To the office was a messenger despatched, and 
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thither^ without actually knowing the nature of 
the errand^ did Henry accompany him. At the 
door they encountered Mr. Veneer, the uphol- 
sterer, in the act of going out, in company with a 
person whom Henry recognised, he thought, as 
another of his father's creditors. The boy's fiwe 
flushed, and as the former passed him, he could 
not help saying to him, with an air of something 
like prideful resentment — ' 

^'My father does not need your indulgence 
now, sir; he has paid the whole of the debt.'' 

'^ Has he?" exclaimed the other, with a smile. 
'^ You perceive," added he, turning to his friend, 
" you perceive that the money will be forthcoming 
when the proper way is taken to get at it ; " and 
chuckling at his own remark, even more than at 
his good fortune, passed on. 

'^ That 's a hard man, young master," remarked 
the messenger ; " he is well known at that house 
of ours ; many 's the unwilling lodger that he 
has supplied us with', and not one did he ever 
release tiU the last penny was paid, which is 
the more extraordinary, since he passes for a 
saint." 

" What do you mean by saying that he is a 
hard man ? " inquired Henry. 

'^ Lord love you, young gentleman, and don't 
you know ? " He paused, as if in astonishment; 
^'Let us step in, sir," he resumed, ^^for if I mis- 
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take not, you will meet with the explanation 
within, and so plain and perfect, that though you 
were to live a hundred years, without anything to 
remind you of it, you will never ask the same 
question again ! " 

They entered the office; the messenger whis- 
pered something to the clerk, whereupon the 
clerk, without referring to his diary, replied that 
a detainer, at the suit of Mr. Steelyard, the iron- 
monger, had been lodged that very moment. 

As they passed out again, Henry enquired of 
the messenger, what the clerk meant by a 
detainer. 

''Young gentleman,^' said the messenger, ''you 
asked me just now, what I meant by calling Mr. 
Veneer a hard man; and I told you that we 
should find the explanation in the office. I told 
you true. Mr. Veneer, not content with having, 
himself, arrested your father, has recommended 
the same steps to another creditor; who, taking 
his advice, has lodged a detainer, which will pre-r , 
vent your father from being liberated, till 'tis 
paid. You now understand what I meant by 
calling Mr. Veneer a hard man. A hard man, 
young gentleman, is one who has a stone in his 
breast, in place of a heart.'' 

The astounding intelligence produced such an 
efiect upon Henry that he felt as if his limbs were 
about to fail him; he quailed as he thought of 
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the news which his poor father was destined to 
receive ! With his foot on the threshold, ready 
to step out, to be thrust back into gaol again I 
And then his mother ! How could he tell it to 
his mother ? The officer, who was a kind-natured 
man, and who did not calculate upon producing 
so much distress, as he too plainly saw he had 
inflicted, caught Henrjr's hand, and drawing his 
arm within his own, conducted him back to the 
sponging-house. 

We return to the lodgings, and to the expect- 
ing mother. 

" It is not to be,^^ said Mrs. Fortescue, despon- 
dingly, yet with resignation, when hour after hour 
had struck, without bringing home either her 
husband or her son. " It is not to be I He will 
not be set at liberty ! The news of his having 
been arrested will run from creditor to creditor, 
and they wiU aU be down upon him. I have a 
feeling, yet I know not wherefore, unless it be 
sent by Providence as a forewarning to prepare 
me for a change, and that not a shght or ordinary 
one — I have a feeling, a prophetic feeling, that 
the world is over, is at an end, as far as regards 
my husband and me. With some men, misfor- 
tune acts as a thorough blight. They never recover 
it ; my husband, I fear, is one of that class. One 
great reverse, followed by baffled hope, and by 
exertion made in vain, because not made with 
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heart and sonl^ has blasted the pith of worldly 
success — enterprise, energy, and perseverance — 
blasted it ! — rendered it utterly unsound — ^ralue- 
less as the lightning-charred or mildewed ear, 
that, instead of grain yields dust. I look and 
look, and yet see nothing before him but steps 
that will fSedl as fast as they are taken ; like those 
of one who wades in the midst of quicksands. 
Never, I am persuaded, never will it be well with 
him in the affairs of this world. He is too proud 
to derive an income trom any subordinate occupa- 
tion, as he is too feeble — alas ! that I, his wife, 
should say it — ^to prosper, independently of direc- 
tion. In this world he will never find stable foot- 
ing more ! O that, with the Uttle means which 
were left us, he had recommenced at once — ^upon 
the instant — ^here, or anywhere ; before his habits 
of industry were rendered irksome by disuse, and 
self-reliance became strange and unconfided in, 
irom. his leaning upon others for support. Success 
might have ensued, small perhaps at first, but 
growing. I see his fate,^^ she resumed, after 
a pause, during which her mind did not cease 
working, '^ I see his fate I Heaven grsmt him 
strength to bear it. I have prayed for strength 
for myself, but it has not pleased heaven to 
send it me. Heaven knows best what to grant, 
and what to withhold. My own privations are 
nothing, but my husband^s and son^s ! — O Provi- 
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dence I to be a wife and a mother, with nothing 
to witness but the sufferings of the objects who 
constitute those relations. My poor husband I 
My poor boy ! Henry ! Henry \" 

" Here mother/^ said Henry, entering pale and 
haggard; and hastening to a chair, into which 
he threw himself, as if unable to stand a minute 
longer. 

^' My child ! My child V exclaimed Mrs, For- 
tescue, '^ I know aU ! I know what is the matter. 
You have been running about all day, till you 
have ahnost worn yourself off your feet ; but it is 
not that ! You have not tasted food since break- 
fast time; neither is it that! You bring bad 
news to your mother, and your heart breaks at 
the thought of teUing it ! You need not tell it, 
Henry ! Your mother is aware of it aU. Your 
poor father is not coming home to us I It is the 
wiU of Heaven, my boy ! My dear Henry, it is 
the will of God, and His will be done V As she 
spoke, she crossed her arms upon her breast, and 
raising her eyes to heaven, bowed in resignation 
to its will. 

Henry related the particulars of every incident 
that had occurred since his leaving home in the 
morning. After his return to the sponging-house, 
he had been reminded by his father of the letter 
that remained to be delivered. He had lost no 
time in repairing to the residence of his cousin, 
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where having waited ineflFectnally for upwards 
of three hours^ he was at last informed that he 

could not obtain an audience that day, as Mr. , 

who had risen very late in consequence of having 
been detained in the House till a very advanced 
hour in the morning, had been obliged to go out 
the moment he had finished dressing. Baffled 
there, he went, by his father's instructions, to 
the shop of the creditor who had lodged the 
detainer, in order to ascertain if there were any 
terms, short of immediate payment, upon which 
that impediment to his liberation might be re- 
moved. But Mr. Steelyard could see no reason 
why he should submit to fiirther delay in the 
matter of his very small account, while Mr. Ve- 
neer's, which amounted to twice the sum, had 
been paid almost the very moment that coercive 
measures were adopted. It would never do 
to make fish of one creditor and flesh of the 
other. 

Henry then told his mother that he had re- 
turned to the sponging-house previously to his 
coming home, and that his father, upon hearing 
the result of the two several missions upon which 
he had sent Henry, had made up his mind to go to 
the common gaol on the following morning, that 
he might escape the ruinous charges to which he 
was at present subjected. This resolution Mr. 
Fortescue lost no time in carrying into efiect. 
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Henry handed to his mother the sum of four 
pounds^ which, with the exception of some change 
retained by his father, was all that remained, after 
the claim of Mr. Veneer, and the costs of the 
writ, &c., had been discharged. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Henry had hitherto divided his time between 
his father and his mother; but^ now^ the latter 
began to require the greater portion of it. A change 
had come over her which was exceedingly alarm- 
ing. Once^ notwithstanding his positive prohi- 
bition — once had she gone to see her husband. 
Confinement^ added to mental sufferings had 
greatly altered him ! She was so shocked when 
she looked at him^ that she could only half sup- 
press a shriek^ as she fell almost lifeless into his 
arms. Upon her return, it was not without diffi- 
culty that she reached the lodgings, supporting 
herself by the arm of her son. The next day she 
did not rise till considerably after the accustomed 
hour, and upon entering the sitting-room she 
neither noticed Henry, nor set about the usual 
preparations for the first meal of the day, which 
the boy himself liad to get ready, and which he 
set at length before her ; but she sat as though 
she was unconscious that it was there, or as if she 
did not understand its use. 

"Mother! dear mother P' cried Henry, the 
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most fearfdl apprehensions starting up all at once 
in his mind; " what is the matter? Speak to me, 
mother ! speak to me V* 

The vehemence of the appeal, as well as the 
tone in which it was couched, aroused her. She 
started, and recollection began to beam from her 
eye. 

" O, we are up, are we, and it is breakfast time ? 
Who laid the things ? '' 

" I, my dear mother.'^ 

'^ So ! Then it is as well to make the tea.^^ 

" It is already made.^' 

" Is it ? And was there enough ? " 

'^ Yes,'^ answered Henry, his heart rising in his 
throat. 

" And is there bread enough, too ? " 

"Yes.'* 

" Thank God ! thank God ! Why don't you 
cut some for yourself, then, and eat it, my child ? 
'Tis sweet to see you eat, Henry. But then to- 
morrow, my boy ! '^ 

" Mother, there is enough for to-morrow, and 
for the following day too, nor is half the money 
yet gone. We have two pounds ten shillings 
remaining.'' 

'' Two pounds ten shillings ! " she repeated with 
a smile. ''Have we yet two pounds and ten 
shillings ? Why it is a mint, Henry ! A mint 
— though I used to pay as much for a cap 
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and feathers for jrou when yon were a baby in 
arms. I had little hope that God would spare 
yon then — ^I had little thon^t that he wonld 
ipare yon for /Atf — ^bnt there is bread enough, 
you say^ and money enough ! — and thank God for 
it ! '' As she spoke her glance grew clearer and 
firmer. '' We should thank Grod always, my son ! 
— When there is mme^ as well as when there 
is enough. It is hard to comprehend it, but 
nevertheless believe it, my child, my dear child, 
for it is the truth. — His mercy is as much vouch- 
safed in the want as in the abundance that it 
pleases him to send us ! Each is alike the 
demonstration of his love — though we cannot see 
ity at the moment, or perhi^ may never see it, 
tin death shall have given us other and clearer 
vision ! We now see darkly — ^very darkly — very ! 
— so that fiuth afanott threatens to waver. Heaven 
pteaerve us with respect to that. We are lost 
witlioot that ! Take all away except my trust in 
thee, my Maker and my Bedeemer ! '' 

Here she fell into deep thought, taking, mecha- 
lucany, now and then, the refireshment which her 
.son set befinne her. 

From this period her abstraction increased, and 
die would take fits of silence, which at times lasted 
fiar acferal haurs together, and firom which it was 
not till after repeated efforts that her son could 
■Mccecd in aronaing her; while whatever she did 
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seemed to be performed almost without reflection, 
and wholly without interest — except when the 
voice of the son, as often as he could succeed 
in exciting her notice, called forth the mother 
in murmurs made up of all the tender epithets 
that maternal affection suggests in domestic 
misery. Henry now began to entertain appre- 
hensions of some impending dreadful visitation, 
though of what particular nature he was. unable 
to form the most remote idea. That, however, 
was soon to be developed. 

For the last few days Henry had regularly gone 
into his mother's room to call her, when the 
morning repast, which he now always prepared, 
was ready — although it was with no small diffi- 
culty that he could make her comprehend the 
summons, which was ever very tardily complied 
with. But a morning came when that summons 
proved as firuitless as though it had been breathed 
into the ears of the dead. Yet was she living ! 
The glow of life was in her flesh, but it was a 
glow that scorched the touch. She breathed, but 
laboriously ; and the veins of her forehead and 
temples were turgid as those of one in the act of 
making some unusual and powerful muscular exer- 
tion, while, at the same time, her countenance 
was fearfully flushed. Aghast stood the boy, gaz- 
ing upon his unconscious parent, after every effort 
to attract attention had failed! — Mute and motion- 
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less^ at lengthy he stood. This neither life nor 
death confounded him. A horror, of which he 
had never before a conception, sent a freezing 
shudder through his frame, and chilled him, as 
with ice, to the core. He stood a spectacle of 
despair that mocked description. The whole world, 
with him, was now reduced to two things— images 
of consummate misery-his father^s prison and his 
mothex^s death-bed. Her death-bed, we may say. 
It ultimately proved to be so; but there she now 
lay stretched the very next thing to a corpse ! — 
worse, far worse I for there was a confoimding of 
the two most opposite states of human nature that 
was utterly petrifying to contemplate ! 

But the mother, whose senses were now locked 
up in perfect lapse, was stiQ alive in the heart of 
her child. There was she speaking to him. There 
he heard her voice, sweet and clear, and thrilling 
with the earnestness of conviction and the zeal of 
love, repeating to him as it were the precepts of 
piety which from his earliest years she had laboured 
to instil into him ! 

At the solemn appeal he clasped his hands, and^ 
dropping upon his knees, looked upwards for that 
assistance for which he looked in vain around him. 

The act recalled his self-collectedness. From 
his knees he sprang to his feet ; and rushing into 
the lobby, and taking the staircase at three or four 
bounds, he burst into their landlady's parlour ; 
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and^ without losing a moment in explanation^ 
besought her to accompany him up-stairs. 

Quick is the sympathy of woman in answering 
the appeal of domestic suffering. A glance at 
Mrs. Fortescue was sufficient for the landlady. 
She saw at once what was to be done ; and^ before 
the lapse of many minutes^ the medical officer 
of a neighbouring dispensary was in attendance. 
He instantly pronounced the patient to be labour- 
ing under brain fever. The attack^ he said^ was 
of the most serious kind^ while the chances of 
recovery were rendered infinitely fewer by the 
evidence of great previous debility ; which pro- 
hibited those active measures that the urgency of 
the case demanded. 

^' What Mends has she ? ^^ demanded he. The 
landlady pointed to the son^ who advanced a step 
nearer the bedside. " This boy— only this boy ? 
Has she no husband ? " 

''Yes, sir.'' 

" Is he away at his work ? '^ 

'' No.'' 

'' Where is he ? Gone out of the kingdom ? " 

''No." 

" In the country ? " 

"No." 

" In London ? " 

" Yes." 

" Have you sent for him ? " 
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" No ! I tmderstand. How long is it since he 
has been here f '' 

" Several days, sir/' 

'' Scoundrel ! He has deserted her, then ! ^' 

'' He is in prison, sir ! '' said Henry, his coun- 
tenance flushing ; and his eye, in a blaze, rivetted 
upon that of the other. 

The man felt abashed at the reproachful gaze of 
the boy, whose reply struck upon the heart of the 
former as the rod of the prophet upon the rock, 
and called forth the gush of sensibility and con- 
trition. 

DeUcacy ought to be especially observed in the 
abode of the afflicted. It frequently saves much 
pain on both sides, and always credit upon one. 
If you must probe — ^why, probe ; but do it, at all 
events, with the air of tenderness. 

The same instrument, although the skill with 
which it is used may be the same, is not by any 
means the same thing, in every hand. The prac- 
titioner in question was a man of very kindly 
nature, but was as remarkable for his uncouthness 
as for his great abilities — a reprehensible feature 
in a well-educated man, especially a medical one, 
in whom most of all ought the distich of Juvenal 
to hold good — 

''To have learned the liberal sciences thoroughly, 
softens the manners, and suffers them not to be 
brutal.'* 
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We have always viewed with questionable re- 
spect the admiration which is paid to rough dia- 
monds^ as men of a certain description are called. 
The stone does not rebel against the lapidary ; he 
ever sets free the latent sparky till it glows into 
unrivalled and unwasteful fire. What is there in 
the former that defies the cutting and the polish? 
Somethings depend upon it, that were better away. 

From motives of consideration for his father's 
feelings, at the thought of alarming which, in his 
present circumstances — perhaps unnecessarily, too 
— Henry, upon reflection, shrank ; he had hitherto 
refirained from communicating the change that 
had taken place in his mother's habits and deport- 
ment, limiting his replies to his father's inquiries 
respecting her to the simple statement that she 
was not very well. Upon learning this the medi- 
cal gentleman exhibited no small degree of dis- 
pleasure. 

Sparing in such a case, young man,^' said he, 

is most pernicious mercy ! How could you be 
assured that any one of these days you might not 
have found your mother dead upon returning 
home ? Your father must be told the truth. I 
would not answer for her life for four-and-twenty 
hours ! " 

WlQ she die, sir ? *' gasped forth Henry. 
Yes, unless a miracle should bring her about 
again.'' The cheek that was scarlet a moment or 
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two before now became ashy pale. ^^ Come, come, 
young gentleman/^ continued he, "it will never 
do to give way. The first use of life is to prepare 
for death, upon which we should accustom our- 
selves to look indiflferently." 

" Upon the death of a mother, sir ! *' exclaimed 
Henry, the blood rushing again into his face. The 
feelings of the son, reckless now of all control 
from the presence of others, asserted paramount 
sway. He threw himself wildly beside his uncon- 
scious parent ; he drew her cheek to his own ; he 
kissed it passionately, bathing it with his tears, 
which now ran in irrepressible floods ; and with all 
the thrilling instances that filial supplication could 
employ, again and again reiterated, implored her 
not to leave him. 

Either the heart of the mother was reached, or 
some passing sweet vision awakened the parental 
throb — ^she murmured his name. 

" She will live ! she will live ! ^' he ejaculated, 
starting from his recumbent posture, and spring- 
ing to the floor. " She will live ! *' and, snatching 
up his hat, he rushed from the room, regardless of 
the efforts of the landlady, seconded by those of 
the medical attendant, to detain him; both of 
whom, ignorant of his purpose, were in no small 
degree alarmed at the state of vehement excitation 
in which he departed. 

On that very day their cousin was expected 
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home. Henry had suddenly recollected this, and 
thither, swift « any courser could have borne hixn, 
did he instantly repair. Mr. Bichards was within ! 
Henry was ushered into his room ! All was right ! 
The person upon whose presence in town his 
father^s liberty^ and perhaps his mother^s life^ 
depended^ had arrived that very hour ! 

" Go to him/' said Henry ; " implore him to see 
me ! I have a letter for him. My father is in 
prison^ and my mother, they tell me, is on her 
death-bed ! '' 

Scarcely had two minutes elapsed ere the good- 
natured butler returned from performing his 
benevolent errand; and before the expiration of 
half that time, was Henry ushered into the pre- 
sence of him whom he now regarded as the only 
earthly refuge of his parents. 

^^What is the matter?'' demanded the great 
man. '^ I have done what I could for your father ; 
I can do no more. I have a thousand claims 
upon me, not the half of which am I able to 
satisfy." 

" My father is in prison, and my mother, they 
say, is on her death-bed !'' was the reply. It was 
sufficient. The letter was thrust into a pocket in 
the very act of breaking the seal. The bell was 
rung, and answered. 

'^ Is B in the house ?" 

'' Yes, sir." 
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"Tell him to come to me" 

Mr. B was his man of business. After 

the room had been paced hurriedly backwards 
and forwards half-a-dozen times he entered. 

" Go with yonng Fortescue to his father ; he is 
in prison for debt. It cannot be very much. 
You will have funds enough. Set all to rights 
before night.'' 

" That business^ sir, was to be settled by two 
o'clock to-day; and — " 

" It must wait ! Portescue's wife is dying, and 
he himself is in prison ! Get him out ! Pay 
heed to nothing else V* 

Henry flew to his cousin^ caught his hand, and 
repeatedly kissed it. 

" A good boy ! " said his cousin, with more 
emotion than he exactly liked to betray. " There ! 

there! Go along with B . Good-by! I 

must do something for you. Call on me when all 

this is settled. B , don't let me see your face 

again until you have taken Fortescue to his wife; 
and after you have settled his debts, give him 
the residue !" 
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CHAPTER VIll. 

Although Mr. B- was not by any means 

disposed to loiter upon an errand^ respecting the 
expediting of which he had received injunctions 
so imperative, still did he not find it by any 
means easy to keep pace with the activity of 
young Fortescue in his impatient eagerness to 
have the liberation of his father effected before 
night. It was late in the evening, however, before 
the agent and the son presented themselves at the 
prison, with the order for the debtor^s release. 
The last gate was soon passed; and, hand-iQ- 
hand, the father and the son walked down the 

open street, accompanied by Mr. B , who, 

having fulfilled his mission to his last article, by 
supplying Mr. Fortescue with a sum of money to 
meet present exigences, respectfully took his leave, 
loaded with acknowledgments to his generous 
master. 

" Now, Henry, now let us hasten to your 
mother V said Mr. Fortescue, his voice tremulous 
with emotion. 

And now the heart of the affectionate boy 
began utterly to fail him. 
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"Your poor mother!'' the father continued^ 
"that visit which she paid me was too much for 
her ! She would have fallen^ lifeless^ upon the 
floor^ had I not caught her in my arms. No 
wonder she has not found herself well enough to 
repeat it. Does she expect me?'' 

Henry replied in the negative. 

"So much the better; and yet we must be 
cautious. In her delicate state of health it will 
never do to take her by surprise. Go on before, 
and break to her the circumstance of my enlarge- 
ment." 

No attempt made Henry to hurry forward. 

" What is the matter, Henry ?" said Mr. Por- 
tescue, suddenly stopping, and turning upon his 
son a look of alarm and eager inquiry. He 
waited some seconds for a reply. None came. 
" Is your mother dead ? " 

"No!— but— " 

"But what?" 

" The doctor thinks she is in danger." 

" A doctor called in !" 

He said no more — ^forbore all further question- 
ing. Fierce became his speed; that he might 
have no impediment to which, he let go the hand 
of his son, which he had caught again. On he 
strode, Henry following as he could — ^for the boy 
absolutely tottered through extreme apprehension 
— the more so, from the extraordinary degree in 
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which his father seemed excited. On he strode 
till he reached the house^ the door of which 
happened to be open. In a second or two were 
the stairs ascended ; nor did he pause for breath 
till the sight of his wife, supported by the land- 
lady, who was holding a cup to her lips, smote 
him, as it were, with utter prostration of power, 
and threw him against the wainscot for support. 
" Jane ! Jane ! ^' was all that he could utter. 

Of two evils the medical man had determined 
to encounter the greater, and had done so suc- 
cessfully. The brain had been relieved, and the 
partial return of consciousness was the result. 
StiU aU her perceptions seemed uncertain and 
dreamy. When Mr. Fortescue appeared at the 
door of the apartment, the landlady was in the 
act of administering, as she had been instructed, 
a cordial mixture. Roused by the opeiiing of the 
door, and turning to look towards it, she could 
not prevent herself &om uttering an exclamation 
of surprise at the sight of one, now so much an 
object of interest, and whose presence was, at the 
same time, so little expected. The action, and the 
sound that accompanied it, attracted the notice 
of the patient, who, a^ it were, sympatheticaUy 
looked in the same direction as the landlady — 
rivetting her eyes upon the figure that stood in 
the door-way. The whole attention of the land- 
lady was now turned upon her charge. Breath- 
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lessly she watched her coimtenanee^ as her lips, 
graduaUy opening, contradicted the seeming ya- 
cancjr of her gaze, and gave evidence of returning 
recollection. Those lips now began tremulously 
to move, as if making an effort at articulation. 
" Your husband, dear ! — ^your husband,^^ said the 
landlady gently, and in an under voice, cautiously 
motioning to Mr. Fortescue to remain where he 
was, as he seemed every moment upon the point 
of springing forwards. Perception began to 
quicken, while the increased movement of the 
lips proved, yet more plainly, that there was an 
attempt, though an abortive one, to give utterance 
to something which was pressing heavily upon the 
heart of the sufferer, and from which she was 
yearning to relieve it ; while a single tear, which 
had been slowly gathering in each eye, began to 
trickle down her cheeks, as if she were melting 
with the consciousness of her ovm piteous im- 
potency. And now there was an effort to raise 
her arms, which was several times abandoned and 
repeated, till at last she succeeded, and, lifting them 
thoroughly, held them towards her husband ; and 
thus she sat, supported by the landlady, an image 
of pathetic appeal, which language, attempting to 
do justice to, would be struck dumb, confounded 
by the conviction of the total inadequacy of its 
powers. 

" Now, sir,^^ said the landlady, " approach her 
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now, but carefully I Don't speak to her as yet ! 
— she may not be able to bear it. Carefully, sir, 
carefully !— I feel her heart ! — ^it is under my 
hand, and it is beating heavily, and with fearful 
slowness/* 

Mr. Fortescue approached, and, gently taking 
the extended arms of his wife, placed them about 
his neck, and then encircling her with his arms, 
drew her to his bosom. 

At this moment Henry, who had been unable 
to keep up with his father, and who had slowly 
and despondingly ascended the stairs, presented 
himself at the door, pale and agape with emotion* 
A convulsive gasp' testified the mother's recogni- 
tion of her son. Her face lay towards him as her 
head rested upon the shoulder of her husband. 
The gasp was followed by a low portentous moan, 
and the moan by a shriek, but uttered by another! 
Mr. Fortescue, turning round, beheld Henry 
standing, bloodless with amazement and despair, 
while, at the satne moment, the arms of his wife 
slid from their resting-place, and her head dropped 
along with them. Her husband distractedly lifted 
it, to look upon the face — ^he stared upoii the fea- 
tures of a corse ! 

The son had caught the last look of the expiring 
mother ! 
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Jane Kennedy was her father^s only child by 
his first marriage. He had been married twice. 
She gave early promises of becoming what is 
termed a fine woman. Her countenance bespoke 
a capacity of a very high order ; while, at the same 
time, it vouched for great buoyancy of spirits, and 
for a quickness of sensibility, dangerous, as her 
father often prognosticated, in one of an imusually 
irritable nervous temperament, should she ever be 
placed in situations which severely try the affec- 
tions. Her girlhood was rich in the early deve- 
lopment of feminine grace, proportion, and beauty. 
It gave promise, too, of the sweet pathetic vocalist ; 
and thoroughly was that promise fulfilled. 

Webster was the favourite singer of that time. 
English song had not then degenerated into a ser- 
vile imitation of Italian warbling. It was a thing 
of the heart, whose moods it spoke melodiously. 
It was tuneful eloquence — thought and feeling in 
every bar. Its very flourishes were gusts of passion 
and elaborations of reasoning, that melted and 
thrilled with argument as well as sound — and not 
with soimd alone. Take TTie Padlock^ The Quaker, 
and all the operatic dramas of about their date, 
and compare the melody with the sense, and ob- 
serve how it stands the test. Everywhere you find 
the genius of true song. Those simple, truthful 
operas used to fill the theatre, then. They were a 
rich and never-failing feast, fallen to, upon every 
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repetition^ with a new and more eager relish. Gret 
half a house to them in these times of vitiated^ 
degenerate taste^ when warbling^ and nothing but 
warbling^ comparatively speakings is the vogue — 
Trilling, which vies with that of our cages, to 
approach as near as possible to which is the high 
ambition of the modem composer and songster — 
Trilling, the relevancy of which to the words that 
it accompanies, is of so little estimation that it 
passes current in a language of which ninety-nine 
out of every himdred, in a multitudinous audience, 
are utterly ignorant. Well ! — Webster was the 
leading singer of his day, and worthy was he, by 
all accounts, of being esteemed so. Many are the 
instances recorded in proof of his superiority. 
Among others, it has been said that he never 
failed to melt his audience into tears by the ex- 
pression which he threw into Lubin^s simple but 
beautiful lines, where the duet with Madge is 
introduced: — 

^ The time has been when all our boast 

Was who could love the other most. 

How did I count without my host ! 
I thought her mine for ever. 

But now I know her all deceit 

I '11 tell her so whene'er we meet, 

And were she dying at my feet — 
Madge, You would forgive her I 
Lubin. Never I 
Madge. Never 1 
Lubin. Never ! 
Madge, You would forgive her I 
Lubin, Never ! ** 
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With these sunple lines^ as tender as they are 
unpretending^ used Webster to melt the hearts of 
his audience. Genuine triumph of song ! Set the 
most elaborately-constructed and best-articulated 
cadenza that ever flourished from Italian lips^ 
against such a feat as this I Webster's Macheath 
was another performance of his^ of surpassing 
power. He mastered the character in its every 
vein ! — the tender, the gay, the reckless, the sar- 
castic, the jovial, the desponding. " The charge 
is prepared 1^^ was his special feat ; but therein he 
had a rival, though not a professional one — Jane 
Kennedy. " She sings it every whit as well as 
Webster ! " was the universal admission, and she 
sang it indeed I She gave it with Siddonian im- 
pressiveness ! There was the feeling with which 
the awM array of justice is contemplated in the 
anticipation of the criminal, the close of whose 
career, from his arraignment to his conviction, and, 
from that, to his appalling end, was painfrdly sug- 
gested to you by the thrill that responded, on your 
part, to the vocal painting of the fair and " sweet 
enthusiast ! " 

In the girlhood of Jane Kennedy, you foresaw, 
too, the acute observer — ^the frank and fearless 
commentator, though qualified by a playful and 
most endearing archness; the friend, too, that 
would take your part behind your back. 

Thoroughly was the promise of the girl fuMlled 
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in the young woman. A stature above the middle 
height^ set off with a mould that would have 
compensated deficiency in feature. But feature 
lagged no jot behind — ^while both were outdone 
by expression — ^that thing peculiar of the soul ! in 
the presence of which, mere beauty may be con- 
tent to sit alone, or put up with the adoration 6f 
inferior worshippers. Her complexion inclined 
rather to that of the brunette ; but it was bril- 
liantly clear. Her hair was jet, and exceedingly 
luxuriant. Her eyes were of a deep blue, lustrous 
with mind, as the tropic heavens, which they 
resembled in hue, with the sun. Her heart was 
the throne of honour, spirit, and affection — affec- 
tion which, cleaving once, was never to be shaken 
off, far less withdrawn — of which to be the object 
was to be worthy; for mere circumstance need 
never hope to win it. It was singular enough 
that almost all her friendships were contracted 
with persons whose condition in life was less pros- 
perous than her own; and that any declining of 
fortune on their part was sure to be accompanied 
by increase of attachment upon hers. And, with 
all this, there was no parade of sentiment, no dis- 
play of refinement, no study of propriety. Every 
thing was genuine and fresh, and flowed direct 
from nature. Those of her own sex who envied 
her — and they were not few — ^would whisper to 
one another that she was, certainly, rather mas- 
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culine ; for she was not only an excellent but a 
fearless horsewoman, and would besit an animal 
which many a man who rode — and rode well, too, — 
has acknowledged that he would be afraid to cross. 
In soundness of principle, clearness of perception, 
quickness of wit, solidity of judgment, artlessness, 
in the high sense of the term; modesty, native 
and ever at hand ; purity, and above all, piety ; 
never lived there the superior of Jane Kennedy. 
Every one prophesied a high and happy alliance 
for her — a husband in a man of lordly fortune, if 
not of lordly rank. She married for love — she 
married a man who was under the necessity of 
working for his bread — ^No bad speculation, how- 
ever, for a i^oman who founds her happiness upon 
the virtues of her husband ; for industry fosters 
worth. It is not, however, the setting out with 
the fairest wind that insures the success of the 
voyage ; neither is it always the best-found bark 
that reaches the port it set sail for. Look upon 
the inanimate occupant of Mrs. Fortescue^s death- 
bed, and behold — ^what was Jane Kennedy ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Henby drooped. His mother had been his 

constant companion. He was part and parcel^ as 

it were^ of her heart and mind ; and he felt as if 

his own existence had terminated in hers. Mr. 

Fortescue, at first, utterly staggered under the 

blow; and his energies, enervated by that habit 

of inertness which resulted from depending upon 

the good offices of another, rather than upon his 

0¥m exertions, must have thoroughly given way, 

but for the strong paternal tie, whose tug aroused 

him whensoever he looked upon his son, now on 

the verge of manhood — ^without a trade — without 

a profession — ^vdthout having yet embarked in 

any one pursuit by which he might be enabled to 

provide for his own subsistence. A trade had 

never entered into Mr. Fortescue's calculations. 

It was the vdsh of his heart that the bar or the 

pulpit might be the destination of his son; but 

fiinds, and not limited ones, were indispensable 

for the prosecution of either. And where was he 

to find them? He had calculated upon them, 

and not imreasonably, from the lucrative position 

VOL. I. F 
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in which he had hoped to have been placed as 
the sole directing manager of his cousin's affairs. 
Disappointed there^ the wishes^ which he had 
cherished all along^ he continued to harbour^ with- 
out reflecting upon the difficulty — the impossi- 
bility we might say— of carrying them into effect. 
Now, for the first time, it struck him — ^now when 
the deprivation of one parent suggested the pos- 
sibility that another might be withdrawn, and the 
object of parental solicitude left alone and unpro- 
vided for in the world. He must bestir himself, 
and he did so. Henry was a proficient in the 
classics. Hundreds, Mr. Fortescue was aware, 
were enabled to command a respectable income 
by private teaching. Advertisements, with a re- 
ference to a publisher of reputation, were instantly 
resorted to. 

Henry had also made a considerable progress 
in figures. He would have been at home in a 
counting-house ; but few are the counting-houses 
in which, without influential friends, a young 
man will find an opportunity for proving his 
mastery in the rudiments of business. Connec- 
tions are everything in London. Merit is com- 
paratively nothing, unless its owner possess the 
front and sinews of Hercules, and can force his 
own way. 

He had given promise as an author, too. A^ ^ 
very early age he had discovered a passion for the 
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pen, and not a few were tlie sketches of &ncy that 
he had completed; but publishers — self-consti- 
tuted patrons of letters as they have modestly 
confesaed themselves to be, and therefore quali- 
fied, as they have declared, to cut off an author^s 
posterity from any property in the productions of 
their father's farains — ^are proverbially cautious of 
encouraging untried, or rather unstamped talent, 
in its early flights. 

To lead a literary life was the soul's wish of the 
boy — a wish, however, which, from motives of 
diffidence, he had hitherto kept to himself; but 
the hope that his secret labours might be turned 
to some little account, joined to the wish of re- 
cruiting his father's scantily-pirovided purse, almost 
exhausted by the expenses of his dear lamented 
mother's modest funeral, determined him upon 
confiding in the friend to whose place of business 
Mr. Fortescue had referred in his advertisements. 

Mr. Furroway resided in the neighlxysrhood of 
St. James's. He was a bookseller and pamphlet- 
eer ; an industrious, an honourable, and a kindly 
man. A thousand friendly little offices which he 
had rendered to Henry^s father were cordially 
remembered by the gratitude and respect of the 
son, who loved the frank urbane bearing that 
never slighted the attentions of the boy, but, on 
the contrary, encouraged them, and seemed aimosl 
flattered by them. To treat with consideration 

f2 
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the young is no bad proof of solidity of worth in 
the mature. Often when hurrying, post haste, 
into the City, hiden with despatches, would he 
st<^, at the challenge of Henry's salutation, to 
interchange a hearty word or two with him, and 
this with sweetest patience. Mr. Furroway took 
an interest in politics, and the principles with 
which he set out he maintained. The leaders of 
the party which he espoused appreciated and 
honoured him ; nor, through the course of a long 
and actire life, did he swerve, or cool, or Tadllate 
in his devotion to their cause. Up-hiU had been 
his outset ; but he breasted difficulty, on and on, 
without ever resorting to the devious way, till, by 
sheer int^iity and perseverance, he achieved lus 
point. He became opulent. He deserved it. 

To this gentleman Henry repaired with one of 
his lucubrations. Mr. Furroway, though always 
busy, could always make time to perform an act 
of good nature. He carefully perused a page or 
two. 

" Is this your own, my boy?'' 

'' Yes, sir," replied Henry, with an ingenuous 
blush. 

«A11?" 

•'All, sir." 

''Why, where did you contrive to get these 
tlioo^ita?" 

''They oune to me, flirJ 
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" I believe it, my boy; I beUeve it ! ^Twill do, 
Henry ; it is sure to do ; and I should publish it 
for you myself, at once, were it not entirely out 
of my way. Messrs. Honeylip and Co., however, 
will be likely to treat with you. You shall have 
.an introduction to them.^' 

Thereupon he went to his desk, and, after the 
lapse of a few minutes, a note was written, and 
was placed in Henry's hand. 

" There, my boy,'' said the man of prompt 
good-nature ; " deliver this, and take your little 
work along with you, and luck go with you — but, 
remember, you are not to conclude a bargain until 
you shall have consulted with me." 

A cordial ''good-by," accompanied with a hearty 
shake of the hand, concluded the brief, but not 
unprofitable interview. 

Messrs. Honeylip and Co. were engaged upstairs 
when Henry reached their establishment; but the 
clerk of whom he inquired for them, imderstand- 
ing that he brought a letter of introduction from 
Mr. Purroway, at once undertook to conduct him 
into their presence. They had been engaged at 
lunch. The capacious, richly-set-out tray yet 
remained. A scarce invaded cold sirloin, cold 
tongue, and chickens; preserves, with the et 
ceteras ; one decanter of the liquid ruby, another 
of the liquid topaz. Pleasant contemplation for a 
young adventurer in literature! Authors to 
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Aofm and tabk-beer? Nonsense! Lck^ how 
their agentB five ! llieir hmdi is a banqoet ! 
Heniy was most pofitdr mrited to partake. 
MeHn. VLimeyhp and Co. were laTishlr poKte — 
whidi was Tcry creditable to them^ as coortesies 
cost so orach. He decbned, howerer^ and pte- 
scnted his note of introduction. 

''We are ahrays happr to hear from Mr. Fnr- 
rowaj/' said the elder of the finn ; '' and nHnre 
parrimlariy so when he does ns the fintrar of 
intzodocing a person of merit. Your woriL shall 
veoeiTe a carefid pemsal, and at the end of a fiost- 
lug^ we sball hope tor the honoor of another 
can." 

If Hemj did not regard himself as aToygreat 
penonage, it assoredfy was not the &nlt of Messrs. 
HoDefHp 9Mul Co. 

Amdoosty did Heniy reckon the days till the 
f!ipirati<m of flie ipecified time, fi^r there was 
something in flie aspect of affairs which prompted 
wrgjBQcy; and early in the morning that socoeeded 
its completion did he proaent himself at the esta- 
Midhment; the acting partner of which, as he 
was infiormed, was sure to turn the comer in his 
gig somewhere between the completion of the 
tenth moming drcait of the dial, and the first 
qpiaiier of its deicoith one. The gig drew np to 
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than sweet home ! — ^to an author. Henry was 
now upon the brink of its fdlfihnent I 

" We have perused your work, as we told you 
we should,^' said the acting partner, ^' and we are 
satisfied with it. It is certainly one of great 
promise; but it is a first effort. You are very 
young — ^are quite unknown in the literary world. 
The success of merit is not always commensurate 
with its worth. You may fail — ^you may succeed^' 
— ^Wise Messrs. Honeylip and Co. ! — " There is 
consequently a risk'' — and cautious too ! — '' How- 
ever, we have come to the determination of pub- 
lishing it for you, retaining two-thirds of the 
profits for our hazard and trouble, and alloting 
the remaining third to you.'' 

Handsomely done, the patrons of literature ! — 
and prudently, too. l%ere was the beauty of it ! 
To be, at one and the same time, both discreet 
and liberal I 

For reasons that may be divined, Henry knew 
that a few pounds — ay, a solitary one — ^would, at 
that moment, be an agreeable surprise to his 
father's purse. He did not immediately acknow- 
ledge and accept the kind offer of the publisher, 
and yet he was not deficient in gratitude, or tardy 
in acknowledging a favour. There was evidently 
something that he wished to say, but how to give 
utterance to it was the question. Out at last 
it came. 
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*^ Perhaps^ sir, you would purchase it ? " 

« No." 

''Would you advance anything upon it ? " 

"No." 

Henry took his leave of Messrs. Honeylip and 
Co. with disappointment, and yet with consolation, 
too— some would say, poor consolation ! but such 
persons are not authors ! He took his work away 
along with him. 

''What am I to do ? " he apostrophised to him- 
self, as he turned his back upon the patrons 
of literature. "I care not how it fares with 
myself, but I cannot bear to see my father 
want I " 

Almost instinctively he sauntered towards the 
neighbourhood of St. James's. The man whom 
his heart, in its cheerlessness, had prompted him 
to seek was standing at his door, and welcomed 
him with an off-hand smile, and an outstretched, 
hearty palm. 

" Well, my boy, what news from Honeylip and 
Co. ? " 

Henry communicated the particulars of his last 
interview. The countenance of the kind man 
fell ; but after he had mused a moment or two, it 
brightened up again, while cheeringly and cherish- 
ingly he fixed his eyes upon those of the young 
author. 

" A third of the profits, Henry ! " said he. " A 
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liberal portion, my boy ! And so they would 
neither purchase your little work, nor make any 
advance upon it ! Well and good ! I told you, 
Henry, that your production was out of my wb,j, 
otherwise I should not have recommended you to 
Messrs. Honeylip and Co. However, I shall pub- 
lish it for you myself, and shall give you the whole 
of the profits, and an advance of five pounds into 
the bargain ! '' 

Henry caught hold of Mr. Purroway^s hand — 
but could not speak. It was unnecessary. 

Mr. Furroway took charge of the MS. ; and 
having placed it in the desk, returned to Henry 
with the sum he had named. 

" This is commencing business,'^ said he ; '' but, 
talking of business, what does your father intend 
to do with you ? You are ahnost a man, Henry ; 
and a man ought to have some settled occu- 
pation.'^ 

'' My father, sir, intended me for a clergyman 
or a barrister; but his embarrassments — '^ 

I understand,^' interrupted Mr. Furroway — 
professions of difficult, precarious progress ! 
Scarcely identical, too ; though, as the world goes, 
the same person, without any material alteration, 
may be equally qualified for the one or 'the other. 
I have known more than one son of Mars, who 
has crossed over from the barracks to the rectory; 
but then, to be sure, the latter lay in the gift of 
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tome patron or relative. But you ouglit to be 
employed in something more reliable than author- 
ahip-«fc least till you ascertain how aaihowhip 
turns out. What think you of becoming an assistant 
in a sohool ? It would keep you in practice, as to 
yovir own acquirements, and would put something 
into your pocket besides.^' 

^' I should rejoice at such an opening, sir.^' 

" Such an opening is offered to you. A Mr. 
AUgrace, a business^correspondent of mine> has 
taken advantage of the vacation to visit town. 
He called upon me hurt evening to inquire if I 
could reconmiend him a classical assistant. I 
thought of you ; and now I take the liberty of 
mentioning the matter.^' 

^'liberty, sir! you do me a great kindness. 
Will you have the goodness to mention me to 
him?'' 

''Will I, my boy! I have done so already; 
and, that your heart may be at ease on account 
of your father, I have secured a tuition for him 
that will occupy him several months.'' 

'' Dear Mr. Furroway ! " 

''Stop ! Here is Mr. Allgrace. He is a very 
religious man ! " 

" So much the better, sir I " 

Mr. Allgrace entered; and Henry was at once 
introduced to a man whose appearance vouched 
for one of no gentle stocky or gentle breeding. 
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Hit countenance was of the description of those 
which Nature makes in batches ; he was square- 
built^ thick-set^ and his attire bore elaborate testi- 
mony to the skill of a rural artist of the shears. 
He eyed our hero firom head to foot^ and from foot 
to head ; then looked at Mr. Furroway ; and then 
resumed his scrutiny^ without stint or hurry^ as 
though he entertained no suspicion whatever that 
patience^ if not modesty^ might be somewhat tried 
by itj and thus elapsed four or five minutes 
dicring which he maintained a portentous imper- 
turbable silence, 

*' He's very young C he at length remarked. 

'* He 's very well qualified/' observed Mr. Pur- 
roway. 

** I doubt not of his qualifications^ sir^ since you 
warrant them ; but he is very young.'* 

" If that be a fault,** int^posed Mr, Furroway, 
"it is one that is not irremediable." 

''True;" quoth the schoolmaster. ''It will 
mend as he grows older ; but still he is v^ young 
at present." 

" He is very amiable, sir/' rejoined the book- 
seller ; "very docile and resfpectful." 

"He had need to be respectful/' added Mr. 
Allgrace. " Is he religious ? " 

" I dare answer for him in that particular, as 
wen." 

" I should like to hear him answer for himself. 
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To what place of worship do you go, young 
mau?'' 

" To church, sir/' 

" Humph V ejaculated Mr. AUgrace. " Have 
you any objection to go to Meeting V 

^' To no place, sir, where God is worshipped." 

''What, then, you think he may be worshipped 
in meeting as well as in church ?" 

*'My mother, sir, taught me to believe that he 
is worshipped by all denominations of Christians 
— ^that forms are only thin partitions, dividing so 
many compartments in one common house." 

''Thin! young gentleman. They are some- 
times very thick, I assure you; very; and of vital 
importance, too, to some of those whom they 
separate from the rest. But you seem a very 
genteel young man ; and I am somewhat prepos- 
sessed in your favour. You have not any objection 
to go to meeting ?" 

"None, sir." 

"Three times a day — ^morning, afternoon, and 
evening?" 

"None, sir." 

"Nor to attend prayer meetings, on a week 
day?" 

"None." 

"Nor family prayers, morning and evening?" 

"None." 

" I shall engage you." 
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He has been very strictly brought up, I assure 
you V remarked Mr. Purroway. " Very strictly, 
indeed/' 

''Humph! for an Episcopalian!'' ejaculated 
Mr. Allgrace, half aloud. 

Henry's salary was arranged, and the time at 
which he was to join the school stated; all sub- 
ject, however, to the approval of Mr. Fortescue. 

The father sighed at the good fortune of his 
son. It was not the course which he had chalked 
out for him. It was the more eligible, however, 
in the present aspect of affairs ; and it was em- 
braced. Upon one and the same day Mr. Fortes- 
cue entered upon the tuition which his friend had 
obtained for him ; and Henry set off to join Mr. 
Allgrace's establishment in a provincial town 
within forty miles of London, 

The stage coach by which our hero traveled 
happened to be full outside; consequently, he was 
compelled to commit the extravagance of taking 
an inside place. He had three companions — an 
elderly gentleman, whose dress announced the 
clergyman; a young lady, apparently of about 
Henry's own age; and a child — a girl — ^who 
seemed to have completed her eleventh or twelfth 
year. They composed one party. For some time 
our hero felt as though he were thoroughly alone. 
Silence proverbially travels, or used to travel, 
longer in our English public vehicle than in any 
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other, before neighbourhood^ or sociality attempts 
to turn her ont. Henry found it so. Taciturn 
remained the whole company for the first and 
even the second stage. Nature^ however^ strong 
in the youngs commenced the ejection of the nn- 
genial companion. The child^ who sat opposite to 
Henry^ occupying along with her friends^ the 
back seat of the coach ; and who^ during the com- 
mencement of the journey, had kept constantly 
raising to his countenance two of the softest, 
most expressive eyes that ever shone in a hnman 
head, at length challenged communication by 

asking him if he was going all the way to R , 

and in a tone which seemed to convey a wish that 
his answer might be in the affirmative : he replied 
in the affirmative ; and the child looked pleased. 

" Do you know the young gentleman V^ point- 
edly inquired the clergyman. 

''No, sir,^' was the answer, attested by an in- 
genuous shake of the head. 

'' Tten, you may offend him, by asking ques- 
tions/' 

"Offend me, sir!'* interposed Henry. "Im- 
possible ! I am going to join the establishment 
of Mr. Allgrace, who resides in R .'' 

"As a boarder, young gentleman V* 

"As an assistant, sir.'' 

" O, as an assistant !** 

The reverend gentleman glanced at Henry; 
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and then, withdrawing his eyes, folded his arms, 
and leaned back in the coach. Pained by his 
tone and manner^ which bespoke anything rather 
than satisfaction and urbanity^ the countenance of 
the little girl fell^ and she sat for several minutes 
like one chagrined^ and at a loss ; but the work- 
ings of the unsophisticated heart wiU appear. 

''Do you not like the person to whom the 
young gentleman is goings sir ?^^ was her artless^ 
but pertinent inquiry. " Is he not a good man ? 
I am sure you would tell the young gentleman if 
he is not.^' 

'"The young person would hardly thank me for 
my gratuitous interference, though there were 
reason for it. Even our good offices ought not 
to be obtruded upon those to whom we are 
strangers.^' 

"The Traveler did not think so, sir" remarked 
Henry, modestly, and with a deferential smile, 
"when the Samaritan succoured him.'* 

"And the Levite passed by,'^ innocently added 
the child. 

"Father!" interposed the young lady, who 
seemed to be a creature of ingenuousness and 
sweetness, " I am sure you know nothing bad of 
Mr. Allgrace." 

" I know nothing at all about him, my dear, 
except that he is a IHssenter ; and that all persons 
of his persuasion are arowed and practical enemies 
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of the Church, and labour all they can do to pull 
the Establishment down about our ears/^ 

" And yet, sir, they contribute to its revenues," 
remarked Henry, 

" Because they must^ young sir. The laws are 
too strong for them there/* 

" My mother belonged to the Church, sir, and 
was a very zealous member of it ; and yet, I have 
often heard her question whether it was in strict 
conformity with tenderness of conscience, in our- 
selves, to compel in others the support of that 
from which, through tenderness of conscience, 
they dissent/' 

"Your mother entertained very narrow views 
of reUgion, young sir,*' retorted the pastor. 

^'My mother, sir, never entertained any views 
but such as were enlarged, and just, and noble ! *' 
exclaimed Henry, while the blood mounted to his 
cheek, and his eyes became on fire. " She was 
the soul of true religion! and as long as the 
great landmarks of faith were respected, depre- 
cated coercion and persecution as a violence done 
to the Creator himself! '' 

A stem look was cast upon the speaker, but 
ahnost at the same moment withdrawn ; but far 
diflFerent was the feeling that prompted it from 
that which directed the hand of the little girl 
towards Henry's, as it lay upon his knee, 

"You have lost your mother," said she, with 
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artless plaintiveness. " You loved her ! — I love 
minel^' 

Henry clasped the little hand^ and held it 
for a moment or two; then^ hastily relinquish- 
ing it^ let down the coach-window^ and looked 
out. 

The rest of the journey was performed in per- 
fect silence^ with the exception of a passing re- 
mark or two ; and when the coach arrived at its 
destination^ Henry^ conducted by one of the 
servants of the inn^ having addressed a brief 
good night to his fellow-travelers^ not unaccom- 
panied^ however, by a grasp of the hand, in 
acceptance of an open challenge on the part of 
one of them, proceeded in the direction of his 
new home. 

Home ! — Warm must be the welcome that wiU 
make the stranger feel at home. 

Henry^s reception was a cold one, such as was 
perfectly adapted to remind him of the relation 
in which he stood towards the family, and which 
it would behove him to keep constantly in view. 
Mrs. AUgrace was a very exacting lady. No 
wonder; for she was a very great one — the 
mistress of a boarding-school for young gentle- 
men ; four dozen and a half of whom paid im- 
plicit obedience to her sway. To the profound 
bow of our hero, who had been trained in the 
habit of paying the strictest deference to the 
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sex^ the gracious return she made was such an 
inclination of the head as subtracted^ and that 
only for a moment or two^ an inch^ or it might 
be an inch and a half^ from the altitude of her 
customarily stately carriage. Contrasts frequently 
remind us of things^ even more powerfully, than 
striking resemblances. Henry^s sweet mother 
stood before him! 

A light supper, introduced and closed by a 
Tery long grace, and followed by the introduction 
of bed-room candles, concluded the incidents of 
that day. 

Next day being Sunday, Henry dressed for 
churchy or rather meeting, before he came down. 
Upon entering the breakfast-parlour he found the 
family abeady assembled; and fearing that he 
was late, and colouring at the suspicion of having 
committed a breach of decorum, he Mtered out 
an apology^ following it up with expressing a 
hope that he had not kept the family waiting. 

Now, Henry, for your grounds in congratulat- 
ing yourself that Mr. AUgrace was, as Mr. 
Furroway told you, a very religious man. You 
are upon the point of having them folly laid out 
before you — ^not by his own hands, but by the 
feminine ones of his bosom Mend — ^his other, 
better self — ^a woman who, for her pretensions, you 
might fancy another Mary sitting at the feet of 
the Redeemer. 
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''O dear^ sir, don^t think we would wait for 
yw!" 

A shock passed through the frame of the 
young assistant. He saw at once the real light 
in which he was regarded — as a menial — some- 
what^ perhaps a little^ above the merely domestic 
one, but not a whit more entitled to consideration 
and courtesy ! 

The breakfast of the boarders immediately 
followed that of the family, and there the master, 
with his assistants^ presided- Mrs. Allgrace kept 
her state aloof. 

Youth, how much art thou deprived of when 
woman eschews thy table ! There is an influ- 
ence in her presence, even though it be in the in- 
stance of a Mrs. Allgrace, for the absence of which 
it lA impossible to find a compensation, were it 
only in the respect of reminding children of their 
mothers. Young gentlemen^s boarding-schools, 
even those of very religious masters and mis- 
tresses, are frequently very queer things ! 

The meeting-house succeeded to breakfast, then 
came dinner; then the meeting-house again ; then 
tea, or supper; then once again to the meeting- 
house. Prayers, with which the morning had 
commenced, closed in the Sabbath-day. 

Henry was disappointed with Meeting. He 
missed the service — ^the elegant, pathetic service 
—of his own church. The preacher, too, offended 
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him. He was familiar^ coarse, vulgar, with a 
pronunciation, or delivery, rankly provincial. Nor 
was the matter of the sermon to his mind. On 
each occasion it turned upon faith, without any 
allusion to works. All this he frankly, yet 
modestly, stated to Mr. Allgrace, when ques- 
tioned by that personage as to his impression 
of the duties of the day. The boarders had 
retired for the night, and Henry was left alone 
with the fiamily. 

"Young man,*' said Mr. Allgrace, ''the sermon 
was a Gk)spel one — a wholesome one — a saving 
sermon ! Men go to heaven by faith and not by 
works. The clergymen of your persuasion — at 
least, those belonging to that class who designate 
themselves the High Church — ^for your church, 
young man is a divided one — ^preach works ; which 
is a good way to make a Pharisee, but not a sinner 
that is to be saved.*^ 

" Ought not both to be preached together, sir V 

" No, sir ; at least not necessarily. Preach the 
one, and the other will follow. The one cannot 
go without the other.'' 

" May not a man be deceived, sir, in believing 
that he has the one, and so fail in the other ; and 
does not there, hence, arise the necessity that both 
should be preached, as works are to faith, what 
the trmt is to the tree — ^the proof of its soundness ? 
I have been told that many, who make great pre- 
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tensions to godliness^ are very deficient in the 
practice of it. A sermon upon works^ I should 
think^ would do such persons good/' 

''The world, young man, maligns the godly! 
And so the manner of the preacher did not please 
you? Do you suppose that heaven regards the 
manner? Why, then, should men?'* 

'' Because we must speak to men before they 
can learn our thoughts; and there is a manner in 
doing this which may be becoming or unbecom- 
ing; which may please or offend/' 

'' Not with the godly, sir. The godly recognise 
nothing but the spirit." 

'' For my part," interposed Mrs. Allgrace, " I 
should never dream of any one's finding fault with 
Mr. Hopeall's manner. He is a very personable 
preacher — ^very! I never saw a finer eye in a 
pulpit!" 

''And you missed the service of your church, 
young man," resumed Mr. Allgrace. *' You con- 
sider that extempore prayers are not to be com- 
pared to cut and dry ones ? Do you imagine that 
the apostles were of your opinion? — ^that their 
supplications were couched in fixed and precon- 
certed forms ? Your church, young man, is only 
a half-reformed one. The Roman Catholics have 
their settled prayers, because it was the policy of 
their hierarchy that the flock should worship word 
by word and line by line ; and such is the case 
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Tfitli 70u« Look at the orders of their priesthood^ 
and consider those of yours. Where do yon find 
a resemblance in any other class of Christians ? 
Look to the disciples and apostles^ and find a 
justification^ or eren an apology^ for ranks and 
degrees among the ministers of reUgion. Such 
things are inconsistent, not only with the spirit, 
but with the letter also. They are earthy in their 
origin, and minister to the body, and not to the 
soul, engendering pride on one part and sycophancy 
on the other. The Establishment has repudiated 
the Pope, but not Popery ! It is rank with it 
still. There has been a quarrel, young man, and 
a separation; but a sympathy remains, and the 
odds are not a hundred to one that there will 
eventually be a making up again. But it is grow- 
ing late ! — good night, young man. The bell will 
ring at six o^clock to-morrow moming.^^ 

^^ Well ! " exclaimed Mrs. Allgrace, as Henry 
proceeded to the door, "1 should never have 
dreamed of any one's finding fault with the manner 
of Mr. Hopeafl V 

Our hero, documented, if not instructed, retired 
to his couch. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A WEEK elapsed before the school got into 
regular work ; but long before the expiration of 
that term, Henry, to his astonishment, was forced 
to come to the conclusion that Mr. AUgrace, 
though a very religious man^ was a man of most 
ungovernable temper; or, rather, one who gave 
way to his temper, without any attempt to control 
it. Here, as he fancied, he saw something very 
like an argument in favour of a sermon upon 
works. As the session proceeded the sallies be- 
came more frequent. They commenced with the 
dull, the slow, or the careless, but invariably 
extended the influence of their fiiry to the quick 
and the pains-taking, upon the slightest oversight 
or trip. The name, too, which we are forbidden 
to take in vain, was not invariably held sacred. 

^ Can saeh things be, 
And overcome ns like a summer's cloud. 
Without our special wonder I" 

Henry was confounded. Mr. Allgrace himself 
could extemporise in prayer. More than once 
during the session did he prove his proficiency ia 
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that sacred exercise^ at the religious meeting that 
was weekly held of an evening in the very school- 
room^ which^ perhaps^ in the preceding part of 
the day had resounded with the reverberations of 
his fury; and yet he was in intention what he 
professed himself, and wiw beUeved to be— a very 
religious man. No wonder if men should forget 
that the invisible eye of the Creator is upon them, 
when they are unmindful of that of their fellow- 
creatures, whom they see. 

Mr. Hopeall, who, it may be imagined, was 
very intimate with Mr. Allgrace, was another 
striking instance of contradiction, though in a 
different way. He was a man most deeply smitten 
with his own zeal; of which he never lost sight. 
He was very young ; had a very neat figure ; was 
very neat in his dress. His features were very 
good ; his complexion was modestly florid ; and, 
as Mrs. Allgrace had remarked, a finer pair of eyes 
were never seen in pulpit. We have said that he 
was most deeply smitten with his own zeal. We 
should not be angry with him, then, if his own 
personal and mental qualifications occupied the 
next place in his good graces, since it was only the 
next. His education had been very limited; his 
experience of the world very contracted; but his 
judgment was law in everything. No one could 
venture upon contradicting Mr. Hopeall — ^without 
makins: up his mind to be contradicted again. He 
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was never out of his congregation. Whosoever 
sat with him sat under him. In things temporal 
as weU as spiritual^ he was ever the fount of edifi- 
cation. What an acquisition to a community ! 
Henry never saw him non-plused but once^ and 
that took place in the presence of a religious bro- 
ther^~a devout and plain-speaking fellow-labourer 
— ^who told him to his face^ and spoke it as if he 
honestly believed it to be the fact^ that a far less 
share of self-conceit in so young a man would 
become him better. Mr. Hopeall^ contrary to all 
previous practice^ was struck dumb^ doubtless with 
astonishment. It was impossible that it could 
have been with conviction. 

The brother alluded to was indeed a pious man! 
a thrilling^ melting preacher! bold, too, very 
bold I He would dare to overhaul the conduct of 
a Godly congregation — ^to start home-questions — 
to qualify religion with a wholesome copious 
sprinkling of morality. A man of gentle, modest 
bearing — of a sedate cheerfulness — of broad cha- 
rity. For several weeks was he an inmate of the 
family. Henry admired him the first time he 
heard him preach ; the first time he met hiTn in 
private, he esteemed him ; and, from esteeming, 
he grew to love him. The feeling was in no small 
degree reciprocated. During the stay of the 
worthy man they often conversed, and religion was 
generally the theme. 

VOL. I. G 
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''You have been well instructed/^ lie would say 
to Henry, " in the principles of our common faith ; 
and your mother, an Episcopalian, as you tell me, 
was your teacher. You could not have had a better, 
my young friend. The needful faith, thank Grod ! 
belongs to no particular sect. There are saints in 
your church as weU as, I hope, there are in ours. 
Your mother, I believe, was one.'' 

The pastor blushed as Henry caught his hand 
and pressed it to his heart. How beautiful is the 
confusion of the old at the sudden demonstration 
of lively gratitude and reverence in the young I 

But what of the party in company with whom 

our hero traveled from London to R ? He 

was now upwards of seventeen, and no signs yet of 
j&lling in love ! It was time I For upwards of five 
hours had he sat almost vis^d-vis with the clergy- 
man's daughter — a creature of gentleness and 
sweetness, as we have described her to be — and 
had he not thought of her since, though never 
a word did they interchange, except one brief 
good night at parting? He had. To love he 
was yet a stranger; but he was not a stranger 
to a presentiment that he should not long 
continue so. He was not of that class of 
cloddish human beings — ^few are — ^who do not 
know its value in the file of moral accidents, 
or in whom the thought of making its acquaint- 
ance does not occasionally awaken a thrill. Had 
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not his own romantic nature predisposed him 
for the encounter of such a contingency^ that of 
his mother would have prepared him for it. She 
had instilled into him the most exalted and tena- 
cious ideas of female excellence. 

Frequently would she descant upon the trea- 
sure which that man possesses who compasses the 
affections of a chaste and tender heart — ^the^r^^ 
affections. 

''You will love, my son," she would say, ''and 
may your love be prosperous, provided its object 
be deserving ? The sweetness of feature and the 
grace of person will fascinate you ; but remember 
the sweetness and the grace that are infinitely 
beyond. For these you must look elsewhere, and 
may you find them where the former attract you ! 
Nor are those indispensable to the creation of a 
deep and stedfast passion on your part. Attach- 
ment is never so absorbing — so cleaving — ^as when 
it is awakened in a woman of true modesty, which 
guarantees the association of almost every other 
virtue. Meet with such a woman, and make her 
your wife, with your mother's blessing, though 
that blessing will attend you, my son, whomsoever 
you may take. That she be religious, or disposed 
to become so, must be an indispensable condition.'^ 

The clergyman^s daughter was handsome, and 
to the charms of her countenance united the 
attractions of a very sweet figure, whose propor- 

o2 
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tions the muffling of the stage-coach could not 
entirely conceal. But it was not her person 
that had made such an impression upon Henry^ as 
not unfrequently to render her the theme of his 
reflections. It was the amiability which prompted 
the expostulation that she addressed to her father 
when his reply to her young companion's appeal^ 
in fiEivour of Henry^ seemed calculated to impeach 
the respectability of Mr. Allgrace. The eyes 
which he directed towards her^ at that moment^ 
attested his appreciation of her conduct ; nor did 
she attempt to disguise the gratification which she 
derived from the tribute. Henry was not in love 
with her; but, to say the truths a feeling was 
generated^ upon his part^ which rendered it not 
unlikely that such a result might take place. The 
interest which he took in her, too, was the more to 
be kept alive by his constantly associating her with 
the idea of the sweet child whose attention he had 
so much engrossed in the first instance ; and whose 
sympathy, when he vindicated his mother, had 
been so unequivocally and affectingly manifested. 
Frequency of collision might probably have 
ripened a sentiment that was yet immature ; but 
as no intercourse whatever subsisted between the 
family with which Henry resided and that of the 
rector of the parish, and as their respective walks, 
lay and spiritual, ran quite in a contrary direction, 
the occurrence of such a drcumstance wba not 
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only unlikely^ but almost impossible. Our hero 
was not destined to fall in love at present ; but it 
was decreed that a meeting should take place^ 
though only once again, between him and his fair 
feUow-traveler, and not only her but her little 
companion as well. 

It was the time of the races. Henry had never 
seen a race, and he resolved to gratify his curiosity 
upon the present occasion. Having obtained 
'^ leave of absence/' he mounted a horse which he 
had hired, and proceeded to the course. He 
enjoyed the excitement of the scene — ^the throng 
on foot, and the throng on horseback ; the vehi- 
cles of every description, from the carriage to the 
taxed cart. He enjoyed everything but the whip- 
ping and the spurring of the generous race-horses, 
when the struggle for the goal arrived — ^the pri- 
vilege of the helpless brute — goading, that mad- 
ness may give power, when, left to themselves, the 
resources of nature might fail ! 

" Ask a man,'' thought Henry to himself, " if 
he takes pleasure in torturing a brute ; and, should 
he be a man, he will demand of you if you think 
him a savage ? and yet he wiU do it for a few 
paltry pounds. His gains are his apology ! The 
more he gains, the worse he acts-at least, in my 
opinion ! " 

This reflection may be deemed absurd by a 
man; but it was the reflection of only a boy. In 
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a trial of speed between men^ we wonder what 
results a little lashing might produce ; but men, 
in such a case, are left to their own resources. 
Besides, they can protest against such stimulation, 
and could resist and resent it. Horses canH. 

Immediately after the first race was concluded 
a tumult took place, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition which a posse of constables presented to a 
numerous body of traders in illegal games. The 
latter showed front, and a formidable front they 
showed. In a moment that part of the field in 
which Henry had posted himself was in an uproar. 
To prevent himself from being entangled in the 
vast maze of the combatants, who were close to 
him, and, moving in his direction^ threatened to 
surround him ; he was in the act of proceeding to a 
difierent part of the course, when he was arrested 
by the appeals of a voice that, he thought, was 
not utterly tmknown to him. He looked back, 
and recognised his little feUow-traveler. 

" Stop, sir ! stop ! '' she cried, as, with all her 
speed, she endeavoured to overtake our hero. 
" Help me I save me ! Stop ! O stop ! ^* 

In a minute, assisted by some good-natured 
looker-on, who chanced to be at hand, she was 
,lift«d to the saddle, and placed before him. In 
another minute both were far beyond the changing 
precincts of the fray. 

" How glad I am that I heard you ! ^^ said 
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Henry^ addressing his little charge^ and at the 
same moment checking his horse. " There ! you 
are now quite safe^ and need not be alarmed any 
longer/' 

'^I am not alarmed^ now, at all/' replied the 
child. ^' As soon as I got up beside you I knew 
that I was safe, and was quite happy ! But where 
is Miss Nixon ? I hope she has met with some- 
body who will take as good care of her as you are 
doing of me. I wish she were along with us ! 
Do you think there would be room for her ? " 

" I fear not," said Henry ; " and if there were, 
I very much doubt whether she would avail her- 
self of it." 

" O, but she would ! " rejoined his little com- 
panion. '^ I am sure she would, for she likes you 
very much ! " 

'' Likes me, my dear ? " 

" Yes ; greatly. She often talks of you when 
we are alone. She thinks you are the handsomest 
young man she ever saw; and I am sure she is 
right : and, what is better, she thinks you are as 
good as you are handsome ; and there she must 
be right, you love your mother so; and, do you 
know, I love you for that reason myself, because 
I love my own mother. O, how I love my 
mother ! " 

^^ Dear child ! may she be spared to you ! Mine 
was taken away too soon 1 " 
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^' I love you the more for that ! It makes me 
pity you, and wish that I could comfort you! 
But where is Miss Nixon? Sha^n^t we go in 
search of her ? " 

" How came you to separate ? You surely are 
not here alone ! '^ 

'^ O no. We came in her Other's coach. I saw 
you ride by> and I thought I should like to speak 
to you again; and so I proposed that we should 
get out^ and walk a little, and Miss Nixon con- 
sented. I saw the direction in which you went, 
and we took the same way. O, what difficulty I 
had in keeping you in sight ! I lost you, I know 
not how many times ! Still I hurried Miss Nixon 
on — ^I am sure she must have thought me mad.^' 

" She did not know, then, your reason for get- 
ting out of the coach ? " interposed Henry. 

" No ; it never, never struck me to mention it 
to her. WeU, at last I saw you stop. We were 
then within about a hundred yards of you. Just 
at that moment the noise and the fighting com- 
menced, and the people came rushing from all 
quarters to the spot; and the crowd began to 
move, I thought, as if they would come between 
you and us ; and Miss Nixon wanted to go back 
to the coach ; and I lost hold of her hand— indeed, 
I believe I let it go— and I thought I could reach 
you in time, but was nearly overtaken when I 
perceived that you were moving itway; and then 
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I got frightened for the first time, and called to 
you, and you heard me, and took me up beside 
you j and then I did not care for the crowd or 
anything else. But I hope Miss Nixon is safe. 
You like her, don't you? '^ 

'*She is a very pleasing young lady,'' said 
Henry with a smile, but rather gravely. 

" But don't you love her ? " 

" I have seen too little of her, my dear ! " 

" But she loves you — ^I am sure she does, and 
so do I, and we have seen as little of you. But 
you vnU love her ? " 

" I cannot answer for that neither," replied he, 
still more gravely. 

''Can't you?" repeated the child; then sud- 
denly added, '' WiU you ever love me ? " 

" I love you already, sweet girl," said Henry, 
pressing her to him, as she sat within his bridle 
arm. 

The child raised her lips to his. 

'' Come ! " said she, " let us go now to Miss 
Nixon, I fear she will be very much frightened 
about me. La I what would mamma think, if she 
knew of all this bustle that we have been in. Do 
you know I never was away from mamma before ? 
I am sure she wiU never let me go away from her 
again. It was as much as Miss Nixon could do 
to persuade her. I shall soon go back, and I am 
glad of it, for I do so love mamma ! You must 

o3 
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come and see mamma when you return to Lon- 
don — ^won't you ? You don^t intend to live always 

in E , do you ? FU tell you where mamma 

lives^ and — " 

" Miss Nixon lias sent me to look for you^ miss/^ 
said a man in livery^ who just then stepped up. 
'' She is very much £rightened about you/' 

'' I shall get down and go to her at once/' 

''Nay/' interposed Henry, ''I shall take you to 
her/' and in a few minutes he reined up at the 
side of the coach. Miss Nixon coloured; his 
little £riend was reinstated beside her; and Henry, 
perceiving that the coachman was preparing to 
start, paid his compliments and rode off, but not 
so unobservingly as not to be aware of a little 
hand that was frequently kissed to him as he 
departed. 

And Henry left the course before half the races 
had been concluded ! Why was this ? He was 
in a dream. The conversation of the chQd had 
set feelings astir, to which, notwithstanding, he 
could assign no definite form. He was interested, 
and yet he did not know with what. The idea 
that a young lady, with whom he had scarcely 
interchanged a word, had fallen in love with him 
— a young lady, too, of unquestionable personal 
attractions — attractions to which he had not been 
blind — ^was grateful in no small degree to his 
self-esteem, and exciting to his imagination, which 
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partook largely of the romantic. Was it that 
which exerted a sway that deprived of more than 
half their influence the amusements that he had 
expressly gone to see ? If not that^ it was cer- 
tainly something very like it — an inference war- 
ranted by his regrets^ as he rode back^ at the little 
account to which he had turned the opportunity 
of exchanging a few sentences with Miss Nixon. 
What if the coachman raised the reins and flou- 
rished the whip ? The coach could not have drawn 
off while he remained at the window. The young 
ladjr^s blush was a reproach upon his gallantry — 
a chaUenge for more forward attentions than a 
brief compliment and a good-by. He had acted 
with most strange remissness. There was one 
recollection, however, which was utterly without 
alloy, that of the sweet offering of an artless 
child's affection. He thought of that, and it gave 
him pleasure. Her invitation to him to call upon 
her mother, too 1 But where did that mother live ? 
What was her name ? The child was doubtless 
upon the point of informing him when the foot- 
man came up. Why had he not the recollection 
toinqmre it on their way to the carriage? And 
yet, suppose he had, what plea had he for making 
the acquaintance of her mother — ^and what end 
in doing so ? He was perplexed, imcomfortable, 
gratified, dissatisfied, and yet, for the life of him, 
he could not find out one solid reason for being 
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80. One thing was certain, though — ^he did not 
think that Miss Nixon was qnite so interesting as 
when he sat with her in the stage-coach^ and yet 
she blushed when he rode up. What had impaired 
the impression ? 

Vacation rapidly drew near^ and it wanted now 
only a few days of *' breaking up/^ when Henry 
received a letter from his father, which demanded 
his return to London the moment he was free ; 
and communicated at the same time, news both 
painful and agreeable. It ran thus : — 

'* My Dear Henry, — ^Your little work has met 
with extraordinary success-^o much so, that 
our invaluable friend, Mr. Furroway, has several 
pounds in store for you, in addition to those which 
he so generously advanced; but what is of even 
greater importance, it has attracted the notice of 
an eminent publisher, who will be happy to enter 
into an arrangement with you for regular contri- 
butions to a periodical in which he is interested. 
Thus, my boy, you may reckon upon a permanent, 
moderate income, varying a little, perhaps, but, 
nevertheless, permanent. So far so well! But 
now, my dear son, I have to communicate some- 
thing, which, I am sure, will inflict more pain 
upon you than any good news that I might send 
you could possibly counterbalance. Your father 
and you must part, and for a considerable time — 
not to be separated some thirty or forty miles; 
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but by seas and continents. The young person, 
whose studies I have b6en latterly superintending^ 
has made me an advantageous offer for my ser- 
vices, as his companion and Mend in a compre- 
hensive tour, which he contemplates, and upon 
which he proposes to set out ahnost as soon as 

your engagement at R will allow you to come 

up that you may receive your father's adieus/' 

It was strange ; but here Henry's heart grew 
as cold as it might be supposed to become were 
the summons delivered to him from his father's 
death-bed. He shivered at the thought that the 
feeling might be prophetic — ^that those adieus 
might be indeed, the last ones. He laid the letter 
down, nor were the minutes few that elapsed 
before he took it up again. 

^' I have told you that the consideration which 
I am to receive is handsome, and I have further 
to inform you that a considerable portion of it is 
to be paid in advance, which will enable me to 
leave in the hands of Mr. Furroway — which I 
consid^ to be the most prudent course — a fimd 
to which you can resort in case of necessity. This 
will be a comfort to us both — more particularly to 
your father. Come to me as soon as you can. 
Our arrangements as to corresponding, &c., though 
few, wiU require consultation, and accordingly, 
time. It is not with my will that I go from you, 
Henry ; but from necessity. My constitution is 
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grievously broken up. Travd^ with consequent 
change of climate, may possibly re-establish it. 
My low spirits constantly prey upon it. This 
place — these countries — aboimd with painful 
associations. This wiU not be the case in locaUties 
to which I am a stranger. My heart fiUs as I 
write, otherwise I should say more. 

" H. FORTESCUE.^' 

" P.S. — On no account renew your engagement 
with Mr. Allgrace. Your letters have conrinced 
me that the situation is not a congenial one — ^is 
not qualified to be so. I have secured our pre- 
sent lodgings for you — ^but not so definitely as 
that you cannot change them if you think proper; 
though our landlady is a very worthy creature, 
and has uniformly proved by her conduct, that 
she takes a generous interest in us. I am not 
fond of strange faces, Henry — ^nor places neither, 
though your father is going abroad.^^ 

Yacation came. The few last days of school 
are generally days of preparation. Henry had 
few preparations to make. It would have grati- 
fied him, if, before taking his leave of R y he 

could have interchanged a word, or even a look 
with the young lady of the Rectory, and her still 
more youthful friend. Chance might have brought 
such a thing about — an accidental meeting in the 
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street, or in the roads or walks without the town. 
No such meetings however, occurred. By parad- 
ing before the windows of the Rectory, his wishes 
might have been gratified, had not the windows 
looked into the garden, which was surrounded by 
a wall that far exceeded the height of such a 
boundary. And yet what object had he in desir- 
ing that such an occurrence should take pllice ? 
He knew not ; but still he desired it, and was 
disappointed. 

But the meeting and the parting that awaited 
him in London at last engrossed his every reflec- 
tion; though, as he* stepped into the stage that 
was to convey him thither, he could not suppress 
a sigh at the reflection that its other occupants 
were different from some of those in company 
with whom, above flve months ago, he had tra- 
veled jfrom London to R 
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CHAPTER XI. 

In the school-room^ as it was denominated^ of a 
very commodious and handsome-looking house in 
Queen-square^ Bloomsbury^ sat two ladies^ occu- 
pied in different kinds of work — play-work it 
might be called^ for it was uncompelled^ and re- 
sorted to rather to pass the time than to accom- 
plish any object of necessity. In shorty they were 
ladies^ not only of sufficient^ but of handsome 
means. They talked, as their deftly-fingered 
needles flew; and, now and then, they would 
pause and whisper, as they turned their heads 
to look in the direction of a table, at which was 
seated a girl, almost a child, employed in learning 
to write, and over whom stood a young man 
intent upon superintending her task, and evi- 
dently pleased with the progress which his pupil 
was making ; as he proved by the various terms 
of approbation or encouragement which he occa- 
sionally addressed to her. The youth was about 
eighteen, tall, well-proportioned and shaped, with 
a cast of thoughtftdness and melancholy, the 
result of circumstance rather than of tempera- 
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ment ; for^ as often as satisfaction at the success 
of his labours illuminated^ as it were, his counte- 
liance, you saw that cheerfulness was native to it, 
and not a thing assumed, to fit occasion. He 
was dressed in mourning, as if he had recently 
been deprived of some one, near and dear to him. 
It was Henry Fortescue. 

Scarcely had Henry Fortescue lost his mother 
when he was destined, as the reader is aware, to 
sustain another bereavement, though, as it ap- 
peared to be, only a temporary one. Through 
the interest of Mr. Furroway, it will be recol- 
lected, his fftther had formed a very advantageous 
connexion, and was now upon the point of going 
abroad with the pupil whose studies he had been 
lately superintending. The arraagement which 
Mr. Fortescue had made, as to retaining the 
lodging which they at present occupied, was 
cheerfully acquiesced in by Henry; a sum of 
money was lodged in Mr. Furrowa/s hands, as 
a provision against any unlooked-for exigency — 
Henry had entered into a very promising engage- 
ment with the publisher formerly alluded to — ^and 
the day of separation had at kst arrived. 

Henry accompanied his father to the wharf 
whence the vessel was to sail. The parting was 
heart-rending. It recalled to both the scene of 
Mrs. Fortescue's death-bed. If the one was 
utterly immanned, you may imagine the condi- 
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tion'of the other. A retreat to the cabin was a 
poor resource to escape observation. It was fall ; 
but it was secluded compared to the deck. In the 
cabin the father and son^ retreating to a corner^ 
sat hand in hand^ till warned that the vessel was 
on the point of warping out from the quay. 
Conceive the embrace and the adieu ! The vessel 
was soon warped out. Her foresail^ topsail^ and 
mainsail gradually filled; she moved onwards; 
fresh canvass was hoisted ; she moved faster^ and 
presently reached a turn in the river. Her bow- 
sprit vanished — her bow — ^her foremast^ main- 
mast^ mizenmast^ one after another — ^her stem! — 
the end of her boom ! — she was gone I and Henry 
stood on the spot^ upon which he had stepped 
from her deck^ all alone^ as he thought^ on the 
wide, wide world ! 

His own sigh — a deep, deep-drawn one it was — 
recalled him to recollection, after a long interval 
of melancholy absorption. The inteijection of 
the heart was echoed by some person within a 
few paces. He turned and observed, in earnest 
contemplation of him, the two kind ladies who 
had so strangely and opportunely introduced 
themselves to his poor mother. The moment 
they perceived that they were recognised they 
approached, and each of them alternately ex- 
tended a hand, in attestation of their desire to 
renew an acquaintance so amiably commenced 
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upon their parts. They made no inquiries as to 
the cause that had brought him thither. They 
knew it. They saw what had been passing be- 
tween the father and the son. Ceremony is not 
always the most striking characteristic of genuine 
benevolence, and yet how instinctively delicate 
it is ! They remarked that it was fortunate for 
them that they had met with him, as they 
were quite alone, and were assured that he 
would favour them with his escort to their 
residence. 

Arrived there, he would have made his bow, 
but they would not suflfer him. " It was lunch- 
time, and he must need refreshment.^' Excuses 
were vain, nor did he urge them very persever- 
ingly. It was society, providentially as he thought, 
vouchsafed to him in the hotu* of heavy, insup- 
portable solitude. Their escort became their 
guest. The accidental guest became a regular 
visitor; the visitor, a friend — a friend so cherished 
that if he happened to be absent for a day, he 
was missed as though he had been one of the 
family. The elder of the ladies was a widow. 
She had an only child, a girl who had just 
attained her twelfth year. He was solicited to 
undertake the office of her instructor, as an ex- 
cuse for presenting him with supplies, of which 
they suspected he might stand in need; and 
Henry soon found himself engaged in an occupa- 
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tion which was at once a source of most pleasur- 
able interest and of not unwelcome emolument. 

And who was the pupil I The reader perhaps 
may guess. The noonday repast, of which Henry 
was invited to partake, was scarce concluded, when 
the sound of a hackney-coach drawing up to the 
door, and a summons that inunediately followed, 
caused both the ladies to start suddenly to their 
feet. 

'' 'Tis Marian ! " exclaimed the elder. " She 
has come by the morning coach, instead of that 
which starts in the afternoon. I am glad of it ! 
It proves her impatience to see us. FU answer 
for it she has been homesick for the greater part 
of the time. Excuse us, my young friend ; we 
shall return to you shortly." 

So saying, she left the room, accompanied by 
her sister, and hurried down stairs. 

The sound of many welcomes succeeded the 
opening of the street door. Sweet the bustle that 
announces the arrival of a dear and expected 
friend — ^though not exactly so to those whose 
friends are absent, and not likely soon to return ! 

''When shall I welcome my poor father?'' 
ejaculated Henry to himself with a sigh. 

Mrs. Evelyn and her sister rejoined our hero. 
They were alone. The young traveler had gone 
up to take off her bonnet and remove a portion of 
her dress. 
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" Nothing but coincidences to-day! '* exclaimed 
the elder sister^ as she resumed her seat. '^ We 
go to see a friend off who had taken her passage 
in the ship by which your father has sailed ; and 
we light upon you I You come home with us, 
and scarcely have you sat down when our little 
Marian arrives ! Is it not singular, dear Sarah ? ^* 

"Itis/^ 

" It is almost equivalent to a hint that I should 
put into practice a little plan which my sister 
and I have often discussed. Can you guess what 
it is?'' 

" No, madam/' 

" Will you be offended if I name it ? — ^it con- 
cerns you." 

^^ I am only proud, madam, that you should be 
so kind as to have cast a thou^t upon me." 

'' I have thought of you often, my young friend ; 
and so has my sister. We have taken a lively in- 
terest in you and in those who are dear to you — 
one of whom, I regret to find, is no more — a lady 
whom at the first sight we both of us loved ; and 
of whom we now more deeply than ever regret 
that we saw so little. But to our plan. It is my 
daughter who has just arrived. I suffered her — 
not with the very best will — ^to pay a visit to a 
friend, who resides some distance from town. I 
should not have entertained the idea of such a 
step for a moment, had I not thought that she 
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might receive benefit firom a change of air; for I 
feared that I discovered symptoms of drooping in 
her. Thank Heaven that no such symptoms are 
apparent now 1 We educate her ourselves; and 
the idea has several times struck us that we should 
prosper the better were you to oblige us with your 
assistance — ^as a Mend — ^though not one to whom 
we would content ourselves with paying mere 
empty thanks. You see how direct I am with 
you. Will you be equally so with me, and tell me 
at once if you think you will find any difficulty in 
doing us the pleasure and the service which we 
covet ? " 

" Provided I have the abihty, madam." 

'^ I shall answer for that. It is agreed, then." 

'at is." 

" Here comes our little Marian." 

As her mother spoke, the child opened the door, 
and was in the act of bounding towards her, when 
perceiving the guest, she suddenly stopped. His 
back was towards her. He rose and turned; and 
almost at the same moment his little acquaintance 
of the stage coach and fellow equestrian of the 
race-course sprang forward, with both her hands 
extended towards him — ^astonishment and satis- 
fBction depicted in her countenance, and striving 
there for the mastery. 

^a knew that you would come to town when 
they told me that vacation had commenced, but I 
never expected to find you with mamma I '' 
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" You know young Mr. Fortescue ! ^' exclaimed 
her mother in extreme surprise. 

" Young Mr. Fortescue ! — Is this young Mr. 
Fortescue ? The good young man with the sweet 
mother ! — ^is this he^ indeed ? Then I shall love 
him better now than ever. O^ how glad I am 

that I went down to R , I should not, else, 

have met you in the stage coach. Are you going 
back again 7 I hope not, though it will be a great 
loss to Miss Nixon ; for I am sure she loves you, 
and I don^t wonder at it, particularly now that I 
know you are Henry Fortescue/' 

''Why, Marian, my love, what, in the name of 
wonder, is the meaning of all this ? '^ 

" O mamma,'' replied Marian, " Fll tell you all 
about it in a moment. We traveled down to 

B in the same stage coach; and I liked 

young Mr. Fortescue the moment I set my eyes 
upon him — ^though I did not know that it was he 
— ^he looked so good and so melancholy; and 
Miss Nixon liked him too, and thought him un- 
commonly handsome, as she told me I know not 
how many times afterwards ; and I was quite of 
her opinion ; and we met him, next, at the race- 
course, where he took me up before him on his 
horse, when I was frightened at the people who 
were quarreUng; and I told him then to come 
and see you, mamma, when he should return to 
London ; and I am glad to find that he has done 
so." 
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" Wofold jaa hinre called, then, Mr. Farteacne, 
had we not accidentally met ?^' 

"'Soy madam; foot joar little friend neithar 
mentjoned jaar name nor addresB.'^ 

^Ke, Marian ! to commit snch an overaigiit ! 
It was a thonnand chances to one that yon would 
ha?e been diaappointed of yonr ejected viaitaar.'' 

^ I ahonld lunre been disappointed, tiben, 
indeed V' rejoined MM-iaTi. 

^ And 70a wonld IuK?e deserred it" 

" I diongfat of midung, bnt of his calling npm 
yon, mamma. It was very, yery siUy — yon are 
not angry widi me &ac it, are yon V she added, 
lifting her sweet eyes, fiiU of the spirit of humility 
and contrition, and firing them upon Henry. 

"No, dear yonng lady !" 

''Shake hands with me, then. O, I should 
never have forgiven myself if yon had not caDed, 
and an through my own £Eailt I" 

''All is ri^it ncfw" interposed her modier 
" Sit down and take some refreshment after your 
long ride.'' 

" I want nothing, mamma. I care foot notiiiiig. 
I am so hiqppy \" 

She then kissed her mother, and then her 
aunt, and drawing a chair and placing it next to 
Henry's^ sat down beside him, remaining as she 
did so, "And so you are Henry Fortescue I" 

O the good finrtune of him who, on the eve of 
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the outset of life^ contracts an intimacy and a 
friendship with women of virtue and refinement ! 
What is a college education compared to such 
tutorage? How is the training of the heart 
neglected in our over-anxious solicitude for the 
training of the head. Then^ when the passions 
awaken in us^ as it were, a new existence — ^when 
superintendence there^ or the want of it, deter- 
mines the man or the profligate — then we send 
our sons to the University, where superintendence 
is directed to any other object rather than that. 
No wonder if we find great acquirements and 
great depravity jogging together, side by side, 
through the whole remainder of the course of 
Ufe! And, besides, the absolute frustration of 
the very end for which young men are sent to 
such places. At the close of certain Terms, as 
they are called, the success of such or such can- 
didates for collegiate honours is triumphantly 
announced. Would the directors but announce 
the failures — ^twenty or thirty times as numerous 
— ^the instances — ^more numerous still — of those 
who are utterly unable to come to the trial at all ! 
This is the age of Reform. Would they but reform 
our system of education ! Towards that no step 
is taken, or is talked of being taken ; for which I 
know no better reason than this — ^that among 
things rank and rotten with abuse, that is the one 
which stands most of all in need of reformation. 

VOL. I. H 
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The direction wliich the care of his excellent 
mother had given to the heart and mind of Henry 
was unconsdoiisly confirmed by Mrs. Evelyn and 
her sister. Their thoughts and sentiments were 
in perfect unison with the cardinal precepts which 
it had been her constant study to instil. Those 
precepts taught him to associate the dignity of 
virtue with the idea of woman — to contemplate 
her in the sacred light of the mother and the 
sister ; the daughter and the wife ; and to shrink 
at any departure from the purity which con- 
stitutes her value in these different characters. 
The result was the unpremeditated but most 
effective inculcation of a respect for himself — 
which, if it did not absolutely secure him from 
falling into error, was, nevertheless, attended with 
the effect of rendering his lapses less frequent 
and dangerous than they would otherwise have 
been. Our hero was not a pattern of perfection 
— ^far from it; yet neither was he a pattern of 
vice; and, for his escape from being so, he had to 
be grateful, under Providence, to the early lessons 
of his mother, and to the friendship, and almost 
constant society, of two amiable and accomplished 
women, with whom it was his good fortune to 
meet when he had arrived at the most critical 
period of Hfe. 

Such, as we stated in the commencement of 
the chapter, was the party assembled in Queen- 
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square^ when Mrs. Evelyn, in reply to a remark 
which her sister had addressed to her, observed — 

" Yes ; he resembles his mother greatly. 
Though T never saw her more than once, the im- 
pression of her countenance is as strong as that 
of our oldest friend^s. It was a very uncommon 
one ; and certainly could not belong to a woman 
of common heart and mind. I mistake if he 
does not resemble her there also. But this will 
never do for him, Sarah. I wonder what his 
father intends him for! He must enter upon 
some trade or profession-^though how is the 
latter to be attempted without money ? To make 
a private teacher of him were to throw his talents 
away; nor am I satisfied with his becoming a 
mere literary man. He would make a gentleman 
had he but the poorest requisite of one — a for- 
tune. I would you were a queen, or I a duchess, 
Sarah, for the poor fellow's sake ! Sooth, a good 
will, without the means, is like sound lungs in 
a cripple — who could not walk a yard to save 
the life of a friend. What think, you, Sarah, 
is running in my head? You will laugh if I 
tell you, but it shall out, since I have spoken 
of it.'' 

" What is it ?" inquired Miss Melton. 

'^ Why, neither more nor less than this : I wish 
that either you were young enough, or my 
daughter, yonder, old enough, to make a wife for 

H 2 
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him. The son of such a mother would be a hus- 
band for any woman/' 

'^Children do not always resemble their pa- 
rents," observed the other. 

" No ; nor always diJffer from them ; of which 
this young man is an instance perfectly in point. 
You are not offended, are you, at the match I 
was contemplating for you? Nay, Sarah, I sup- 
pose, for you, what I would quite as readily 
suppose for myself; for were I of the age^ with 
the same experience that I have now, I should 
value that young man to every tittle of the amount 
which I have just stated. It is the husband, 
Sarah, and not his circumstances, that makes or 
mars the happiness of a wife. I married a man 
of some fortune, and his love of company led to 
an early death. That thoughtful boy would make 
a domestic husband, Sarah; and he is full of 
affection ! " 

The copy was now finished. It was handed to 
the mother and the aunt, for their commendations, 
and it received them, while the young hopeful 
pupil lifted alternately to the face of each, her 
full blue eyes that seemed to expand again with 
delight at the satisfaction which her labours had 
been the means of exciting. Henry prepared to 
take his leave. 

" Do you not take tea with us this evening ? ^' 
inquired Mrs. Evelyn. 
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He excused himself upon the plea of an engage- 
ment. The ladies looked rather disappointed^ 
though they made no remark ; but Uttle Marian 
was loud in her reproaches. Her doll was to give 
a tea-party that evenings and she had fully ex- 
pected Mr. Fortescue to be one of the company, 
and now her party would be knocked up. In 
vain her mother and aunt endeavoTu*ed to pacify 
her by the assurance that they would take tea 
with her doll. She could not comprehend the 
propriety of a tea-party without a gentleman ! 
Her doll had no servant, and who was to hand the 
toast and tea? Her mother recommended that 
the footman should wait* ''No!" — she would 
have no footman — ^nor any one — but Henry For« 
tescue. WouldnH he stay and take tea with her 
doll? " The appeal, enforced by a tear that was 
just gathering in the eye of the sweet child, was 
irresistible to the kind-hearted Henry ; and pro^ 
mising to go and make his excuses to the person 
to whom he was engaged, and to return the mo- 
ment he had done so, he hastily took his leave. 

" I wonder what friends he has made, that he 
is engaged again to-night ? " observed Mrs. Evelyn 
to her sister. " Heaven grant they may be safe 
ones I He is very confiding and open-hearted — 
utterly unsophisticated as to the distinctions of 
society — seems neither to look up to rank nor 
down upon the want of it ; and deports himself 
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towards persons according to what he conceives 
to be their qualifications. You saw that he shook 
hands with our upholsterer the other day; and 
when I asked him if he knew Mr. Archibald^ as 
he seemed to be upon such firiendly terms with 
him, he replied in the negative ; adding, that he 
had heard me speak of Mr. Archibald as a remark- 
ably kind and honest man, and that he could not 
help feeling a very great interest and respect for 
him. The person he lives with was kind, I under- 
stand, to his mother, and has subsequently proved 
so towards him. He speaks of her with great 
regard, and places great confidence in her. I 
trust she will not be the means of introducing him 
to persons as humble, but perhaps not so worthy, 
as herself. This is the third time, within the last 
fortnight, that he has pleaded an engagement 
when we asked him to stay tea, and such a thing 
never occurred before. We must see into this 
matter.^' 

" You take a strange interest in him, sister,'* 
said Miss Melton. 

" I do, Sarah," admitted Mrs. Evelyn, " a 
strange and a strong one. He has been home- 
reared and well-reared — ^not the less so for an early 
introduction to misfortune. The love of virtue 
and piety has been early implanted in him ; and 
the root is deep and strong. He is the making of 
the best of all kinds of good men — such as cherish 
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goodness for its own sake — ^not because it is expe- 
dient — ^not because it is gratifying to their pride 
or vanity, or conducive to their maintaining an 
advantageous position in the world — ^but because 
it is goodness, and they love it/' 

Mrs. Evelyn's apprehensions were not ground- 
less. His landlady was exceedingly anxious to 
serve Henry — ^to do anything that would contri- 
bute to his satisfaction, or could in any respect 
benefit him ; and, with that view, she had intro- 
duced him to one or two of her friends, respect- 
able tradespeople, by whom he had once or twice 
been invited to dine, or to take tea. Hence his 
engagement that evening, as well as on two or 
three occasions before. This time, however, in 
obedience to the wishes of little Marian, he begged 
that the friend who had invited him would excuse 
him. His apologies were accepted, and he re- 
turned to Queen Square even half an hour sooner 
than the companion of the doll expected him. 

He made great progress that evening in the 
good graces of the mistress of the feast — ^he offi- 
ciated so actively and gracefully, as the gentleman- 
attendant upon the ladies' board ! The gigantic 
tea-kettle, as well as [the huge cups and saucers, 
with the plates full of cakes and bread and butter, 
afforded him various opportunities for displaying 
his grace and ala<^ty, L the service of the d^b 
queen of the evening; who received all his atten* 
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tions with most admired dignity and composure, 
never acknowledging them by a look or word of 
approbation or thankfUness. But if she was not 
awake to his merits, her little confidante made up 
for her prudery or insensibility, by assuring our 
young hero, which she did again and again, that if 
ever her doll should marry, as she was very likely 
to do, she should have Henry Fortescue for her 
husband — ay, though the king himself should 
offer to share his throne with her, by making her 
his wife — ^unless, indeed, her mother or her aunt 
should marry him, which would not at all surprise 
her, as they were constantly praising him behind 
his back ; though, upon second thoughts, she was 
not quite sure whether she should not refuse to 
give him to either one or the other of them, or 
even to her doll, and keep him for herself — ^but in 
that case he must stop at home, and never go out 
to tea parties, unless, indeed, his wife should go 
along with him, as it was most proper that she 
should. 

Henry blushed, Mrs. Evelyn smiled^ Miss 
Melton looked grave ; while little Marian laughed 
at her own conceit \ which she little suspected of 
producing effects so different from one another. 
It was now time to part ; and the mother, pleased 
at the consideration which Henry had shown for 
the gratification of her little girl, and thanking 
him for it, bade him good night ; acquiescing, at 
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the same time^ though rather reluctantly^ with his 
request, that his attendance would be wholly dis- 
peLd with on the foUowing day, a«, to xoake up 
for the disappointment which he had occasioned 
his friend that evenings by not going to take tea 
with him as he had promised^ he had pledged him- 
self to accompany him to a bean-feast^ which a 
master coach-maker was to give. Henry had no 
idea what a bean-feast meant^ neither had Mrs. 
Evelyn a very distinct one. She had, however, a 
suspicion that it was something which it might be 
dangerous for a young man, of an excitable temper, 
to attend; and she shook her head as she smil- 
ingly interchanged adieus with him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A BEAN-FEAST ! the yearly-lookcd-for banquet- 
holiday of the artisan; when the strictness of 
the exacting master amiably subsides into the 
affability of the officiating host, and the servant 
is exalted into the guest. Of all the merry meet- 
ings the bean-feast used to be the merriest ; it was 
so thorough a relaxing of those conventional laws 
that keep men aloof from one another, and estrange 
them, as if they were not composed of the same 
bones and flesh and blood ; or as if the earths of 
which they were respectively formed differed as 
much as the clay which makes porcelain does from 
that, of which they manufacture crockery-ware ; 
when everybody knows that it is the same " ashes 
to ashes and dust to dust '* with the noble and the 
beggar I The kindly bean-feast ! — ^the pleasant 
jocund close of a year of industry, to apprentice, 
journeyman, and foreman ! — all sitting side by side, 
so spruce, so happy, so independent, so recipro- 
cally accommodating; that, saving a certain dis- 
parity in point of years, you could not tell which 
was which. Was there not plenty on the board 
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at the bean-feast ? What rarity of the season was 
absent? Had you not your three conrses and 
your dessert ? Were not the wines and spirits of 
unexceptionable quality — ^not to mention the malt^ 
which, with epicurean propriety of catering, was 
handed to you in congenial pewter, bright as new- 
burnished plate, and crowned with foam of snow, 
the very sight of which refreshed you? What 
king ever fared better than the artisan at the bean- 
feast ? And, when the cloth was removed, did not 
the toast and the speech succeed — the song and 
the story? — ^interspersed with the bandying of 
wit, with laughter, with the interchange of bro- 
therly protestations, attested by shaking, or rather 
griping, of hands ? And was not the host cele- 
brated as the kindest of masters, and his guests as 
the very best of workmen ; and did the former 
ever withdraw while a sprinkling of the latter was 
left to be entertained ? It was a day of complete 
abandonment to joyance. One day out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five. "One day too 
many I" exclaims the ascetic moralist. Well and 
good ! He is not only a very lucky, but a very 
rare man who does not spend more I 

And yet it had been as well for Henry Fortescue 
if he had not been introduced to a bean-feast. It 
was an occasion upon which he was calculated to 
shine, though he had not the least suspicion of his 
being qualified for such a thing; and he that shines 
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at a feast had need have an imperturable heart, or 
a hard head, or an enduring continence. Our 
hero had never been placed in the situation of 
ascertaining the value of any one of these things. 
As a stranger, he was accommodated with a seat 
at the head of the table, the very next but one to 
that of the host, with whom he had that day con- 
tracted a friendship that lasted tiU the death of 
the latter ; which did not take place tiU Henry 
had more than trebled the age at which he first 
became a guest at a bean-feast. That master 
coach-maker would have been an ornament to any 
rank. He was one of Nature's gentlemen — 
courteous; spirited, yet cool; frank; incapable 
of indirection. He could as soon change his 
lineaments and thews, as be guilty of an act of 
meanness. He was a humane master; a fast, a 
thorough-going friend; a fond and gentle husband. 
He was struck by the youth of Henry, as well as 
by his general appearance; and, previously to 
sitting down to table, cautioned him to sip, and 
not to drink, during dinner, whenever he should 
be challenged to take wine. 

Henry went on capitally, not only during the 
hour of dinner, but for a long time after the 
cloth had been removed, and the bottle had 
begun to circulate ; practising the most admirable 
forbearance; but he could sing, and the person 
who had introduced him knew it, and called upon 
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him. He complied^ and was applauded^ and his 
healthy introduced with a neat speech by the 
chairman^ was drunk with " hip, hip, hip \" and 
three cheers. He replied, proposing in return the 
health of the chairman, and the room rang with 
applause again; and his spirits freshened and 
carried him onwards — while caution, like a heavy 
craft sailing in company with a clipper, was 
rapidly left behind, and at last run fairly out of 
sight. More singing, more speechifying ! — Hila- 
rity waxing lustier and louder ! — Pull glasses for 
overflowing hearts !— No fear of aching heads !— 
To be sure ! But they are not the less certain of 
coming in the morning. 

Henry awakened with a splitting head and 
intolerable thirst. The day was far advanced. 
The bed was a strange one. Where was he ? 
He thought of the events of the evening before, 
and he sighed at the recollection of the bean- 
feast. But where was he? He was soon satisfied 
upon that point by the presence of his friend, 
who, gently opening the door and entering the 
room upon tip-toe, presented himself. 

'^ Ah ! you are awake at last,'' said he. '^ This 
is the fourth time I have stolen into the room, 
and every time before I found you so dead asleep 
that I thought it would be a pity to awaken you. 
Will you get up now, or will you go to sleep 
again ? You have only had six hours of it.'' 
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" Why, what o'clock is it ?" inquired Henry. 

" It has just struck twelve/' replied the other. 

" Twelve ! — and only six hours in bed ! Why, 
when did we return, for I see you brought me 
home with you?'' 

'' At six o'clock in the morning," said Mr. 
Barton. 

'' I shall get up at once, said Henry. I ought 
to have been at Mrs. Evelyn's long before this. 
Go down, dear sir, I shall follow you directly." 

^' Do so, and you shall find breakfast ready." 

'^ I have no appetite for breakfast." 

" Pshaw ! when you see the breakfast you will 
find your appetite. My Letty shall make a dish 
of coffee for you, as good as they can in Paris. 
She returned from school last night. A fine, 
cheerftd-spirited girl is my Letty! as wild as a 
roe, but as innocent as a lamb. She only wanted 
a year's schooling to finish her, and she has had 
it ; and now she is a girl worth any man's money; 
fit to enter upon the world, and play her part in 
it every bit as well as her mother has done. Yoa 
will be delighted with my Letty — I am sure you 
will. She makes a capital dish of coffee — every 
bit as good as the best of them can in Paris." 

Mr. Barton was an honest, industrious, suc- 
cessful, and kind-hearted tradesman. His wife, 
and his Letty, as he called her, constituted the 
whole of his family. He was a very affectionate 
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husband and father; and^ saving a broad vul'- 
garity^ in which his wife participated in no small 
degree, and the influence of which could be clearly 
traced in Letty, notwithstanding the finish of a 
yearns residence in a boarding-school ; was a man 
with whom any one need not be ashamed to 
keep company. His wife was a stout, handsome 
woman, between forty and fifty, a pattern of 
decorum, of which you could not remain a dozen 
minutes in her company without being made 
sensible, so tenacious was she as to the observ- 
ance of the proprieties. Relation or no relation. 
Mend or stranger, it mattered not; omission, or 
deviation, or short-coming, never escaped her 
scrutiny, or passed without her correction or 
reproof — ^now and then a little from the point, 
perhaps ; but the best shot wiU occasionally send 
the bullet wide of the tai^et. She had a kind 
heart, and was blessed with imperturbable good 
humour, which was most fortunate for her, living, 
as she did, in the midst of a very wide drcle of 
friends, whom she had continuaUy to put to rights, 
in consequence of their not having been bom, as 
she had been, with a horror of anything vulgar 
and not exactly as it ou^t to be. Such were 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton. 

But what was Letty ? — ^finished Letty I Letty, 
with a whole year of the boarding-school 1 What 
was she ? — ^A fresh, clear brunette ; with dark hair. 
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dark eyes^ a round bust^ well-formed arms and 
hands^ and a very neat foot and ankle — and^ 
withal^ a pattern of propriety too, with the autho- 
rity of the boarding-school to back her. She was 
handsome also — more handsome than elegant; 
and she was full of animal spirits. With im- 
patience she awaited the descent of Henry into 
the parlour, where she sat, prepared to preside at 
the breakfast table; for her father had told her 
how imcommonly genteel a young man he was, 
and how well-connected, and, what was more, 
how well-behaved; to all which Mrs. Barton bore 
ready testimony. The fact is, neither of them 
would have been sorry to see Henry their son- 
in-law. Though poor, he was respectable; his 
manners and appearance were extremely prepos- 
sessing; he was a young man of very excellent 
parts, and, could he be inoculated with a fancy 
for trade, as he was sure to be with a fancy for 
Letty, he would add respectability to their shop, 
and by the increase of customers would make 
up for his present deficiency in point of means. 
Or, even supposing he should not like trade, 
Mr. Barton, being a comfortable man himself, 
would contrive to make his son-in-law and his 
daughter very comfortable. Now, this was very 
kind, though some people would have deemed it 
very presuming. Beggary itself wiU not always 
bring men to their senses! We remember the 
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glance of indignation which a ragged-looking 
young man hurled upon us^ once^ in the town of 
TuUamore, for asking him to carry our port- 
manteau to the inn^ telling him at the same time 
that we would pay him for his trouble. " I sup- 
pose you are able to carry, it yourself !^^ was his 
reply, as he turned upon his heel, and vanished 
with the stride of the ghost in Hamlet. There 
must have been a drop or two of royal blood in 
his veins, but how could we know that ? All that 
we were cognisant of was the presence of a man a 
thousand times more Hke a beggar than many a 
one that has paid us with a ^^ Heaven bless you !" 
for the alms of a halfpenny. 

A step was heard descending the stairs. It 
stopped at the parlour door, the handle of the 
lock of which began to move ; a heart began to 
palpitate, and, before young Portescue was well 
in the room, the susceptible Letty arose, with the 
flush of anticipated triumph upon her cheek, and 
ready with the curtsey of welcome. The guest 
did not look the less interesting from the cast of 
languor which bore evidence to the excess of the 
previous evening. An introduction, a bow, and a 
curtsey to the very ground; and breakfast pro- 
ceeded. But Letty had not gone to school for a 
year for nothing, as she was now to learn, if she 
had not been taught it before. Her acquirements, 
there, were now to be enumerated for the first 
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time — the precursor of endless repetitions — ^her 
prc^ess in fancy work^ in French^ in dancings in 
Italian, in drawing, in singing, and especially in 
instromental music; in which last accomplish- 
ment every one was expected to be a proficient, 
now that dairyman's daughters were quite as ex- 
pert at the pianoforte as their fathers and mothers, 
at the pail I No doubt could be entertained as 
to the satisfactory nature of Letty's replies, pain- 
ful as it was to her to bear witness to her own 
merits, respecting which she was, however, bound 
to tell the truth. She had completed the cover 
of a footstool in a most beautiAil pattern; got 
half through the French defective verbs; perfected 
herself in all the figures of the dancing-school ; 
commenced translations, in Italian; colours in 
drawing ; was mistress of two Italian songs — ^no 
one countenanced English ones now a-days — and 
nearly so, of a third ; and could play " Rule Bri- 
tannia,'' with variations by Moscheles — ^in a word, 
her education was finished. 

'^ And why, my dear,'' interrupted her father — 
" why must not English songs be sung ?" 

'^ Oh, I suppose, because everybody understands 
them. Now, not one person in a thousand under- 
stands an Italian song." 

The answer was prompt and the reasoning con- 
clusive. 

A full quarter of an hour had now elapsed, and 
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no single oversight, or mistake, or fault, upon the 
part of husband, daughter, or guest, had hitherto 
excited the animadyersion of Mrs. Barton — ^the 
only way of accounting for which was by referring 
it to the fact of her being for the time wholly 
absorbed in the enumeration of the accomplish- 
ments with which a year's residence at a boarding- 
school had qualified h^ daughter to enter the 
world — ^but the delight of attesting her thorough 
initiation into the mysteries of the correct and 
decorous was not to be another minute foregone 
—even for the indulgence of her astonishment 
and pride at the success of her daughter's studies. 
^* You are too stiff, Letty," she at length began. 
^^ Sit up, but sit easily, as fashionable people do. 
You are not sitting upon a school-room form, but 
upon a chair in your mother's parlour. Ah !" she 
continued, changing the subject, " girls have ten 
opportunities now a-days for one that they enjoyed 
in my time — ^though, I flatter myself, there was 
no deficiency then in point of wives and house- 
wives. That's stoopping, child! The medium I 
How hard it is to hit it ! Well ! in my time-— 
Mr. Barton, you are always balancing your tea- 
spooti upon the edge of your teacup. Nothing 
can be so vulgar j and you know that, of all 
abominable things, I hate vulgarity ! Well, as I 
was saying, in my time girls were taught the 
duties of the pantry and the kitchen, as well as 
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those of the drawing-room — ^why don^t you fill 
out the young gentleman another cup of coffee^ 
Letty?" 

" He motioned to me that he declined one^ 
mother/' 

'^ Did he put his spoon into his cup ? I always 
put my spoon into my cup when I would decline 
taking any more tea or coffee; it saves asking 
questions. But^ to return to the times in which 
I Uved/' 

" I beg your pardon, madam/' interrupted 
Henry, "but I am obUged to take my leave 
immediately, else I shall utterly miss keeping a 
very important appointment/' 

"O, certainly, sir," responded Mrs. Barton^ 
evidently in no small degree mortified. 

" He told me so up-stairs," interposed her 
husband, "and it is an appointment, I know, 
with a very particular person » 

" No matter with whom, Mr. Barton. Appoint- 
ments should be kept — certainly ! Appointments 
ought always to be kept. A good morning, sir, 
though I must say," added she to her daughter^ 
in an undertone, as Mr. Barton was seeing Henry 
to the hall door — " though I must say it is as rude 
an act as any one can be guilty of to interrupt 
others, especially ladies, in the middle of what 
they are saying — ^but still a very fine young man 
is Mr. Henry Fortescue." 
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So thought her daughter; but Henry Fortescue 
was not the first fine young man that the fair and 
rather susceptible Letty had seen. I speak of his 
appearance. His qualifications she knew nothing 
about. Such things had never entered into her 
calculation^ as a guide in forming the true esti* 
mate of a man. An impression had been previously 
made upon her heart — but of that anon. There 
was the charm of novelty in Henry^s case. Her 
father and mother did not conceal from her their 
wish that she should make a conquest of him. 
He was a conquest that she could openly wear^ 
and could cast off^ if it pleased her ; and accord* 
ingly she determined to let things take their 
course. Letitia Barton was not a bad-hearted 
girl^ but she was deficient in reflection. It is 
extraordinary how causes in themselves innocent^ 
and causes flagrantly culpable^ will often lead to 
the same result. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Protection^ spontaneously extended and con- 
tinued^ ever engenders attachment upon the part 
of the bestower. Great was the interest which 
Mrs. Evelyn took in Henry. Her first child wa« 
a boy^ and he died in infancy. She had yearned 
for a son^ and long did she bemoan her bereave* 
ment. Hence^ perhaps^ in part^ the feelings that 
prompted her, in the first instance, when, in com- 
pany with her sister, she followed the sensitive 
boy to the lodgings, and which induced her sub- 
sequently to renew her acquaintance with him on 
the occasion of his being separated from his father. 
Certain it is that she began to regard him with 
something very like maternal solicitude ; whence 
the unconscious assumption every now and then 
of something very like maternal authority. 

On taking leave of Mr. Barton, Henry soon 
found that he was not in a condition to resume 
his easy duties at Queen-square. His head was 
splitting, and a prostrating nausea rendered walk- 
ing irksome to him, if not difficult. Home and 
bed were his only resources ; and, consequently. 
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two entire days elapsed without a visit to the 
friends that were anxiously expecting him. Ac- 
cordingly^ when at last he made his appearance^ 
his welcome was not unattended by serious and 
inquiring looks from Mrs. Evelyn, who had desired 
that he might be shown into the parlour, where 
she received him alone. 

''Mr. Portescue/^ said she — ^the unusual for- 
mality of the address startled him — '' Mr. Fortes- 
cue, excuse me for the liberty I take in inquiring 
what has been the matter that you could not find 
leisure to prepare us for your yesterday^s absence ? 
During the whole of the afternoon and evening 
we remained at home in the hope that we should 
have the pleasure of seeing you ; when, had we 
been made aware that it was not your intention 
to come, we might have disposed of ourselves 
otherwise, and, perhaps, more agreeably.'^ 

Henry was so much taken with surprise that 
he was at ai loss what to reply ; but it was only 
for a moment. His nature was open and bland, 
and he obeyed its impulses. 

'' I have done wrong, madam,*' said he, inge- 
nousness lighting up the countenance, which at 
first was overcast from unexpected reproof; "I 
have been very much to blame, but I am sorry for 
it ; and I sincerely beg your pardon.*' 

'' Not that, Henry ! ** returned Mrs. Evelyn. 
" No, no ! I do not require you to do that ; nor 
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is it from any consideration respecting myself that 
I speak ; bnt simply an your own account. Having 
told you this, will you allow me to go on ? '* 

'^Assuredly, madam/^ was the prompt reply. 
'^ What is it but your goodness towards me that 
induces you to take any trouble about me? O^ 
madam, I have acted very improperly/' 

''Not as affecting me, my young friend, but as 
affecting yourself. Nor even upon that score will 
I permit of your saying that you have acted very 
improperly. You have been guilty of great inad- 
vertence. The other evening when you were 
engaged to a person, whom I presume to be a 
mere acquaintance, and wished, out of kindness 
to Marian, to forego your promised visit, you made 
it a point to wait upon him, with a request that 
he would excuse you. How came it to escape 
your memory that we, your friends, as I hope we 
may consider ourselves to be, were entitled to at 
least the same consideration ? It is a great error, 
Henry, but a very common one, to use our friends^ 
who have the first title to our attentions, as we 
would not use strangers who have comparatively 
none. This denotes a carelessness respecting our 
friends — no doubt, in the first instance, the result 
of confidence in them — ^but that carelessness, in- 
dulged, begets an apathy — and apathy leads to 
estrangement. Hence it is that, from the want of 
practising those offices which are brotherly and 
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sisterly, brothers and sisters themselves become 
often such, little more than in their names. There 
is a morality even in ceremony, when ceremony is 
in place. You would not like to grow a stranger 
to us ? I am sure you would not. What kept 
you yesterday? '* she added, in a tone of kindness 
so penetrating that it reached the inmost soul of 
the young man. 

The question led to a frank and circiunstantial 
relation of what had passed at the bean-feast — ^the 
progress from caution to hilarity, and from hilarity 
to inebriation, ending in the total lapse of recol- 
lection, untn the following morning, when he 
found that he had slept at Mr. Barton^s. When 
he had concluded, Mrs. Evelyn sat thoughtful and 
silent for several minutes, her eyes alternately 
cast upon the ground and then lifted to the face 
of him who was the subject of her reflections, with 
an expression of deep and tender soUdtude. 

''Your poor mother, my young friend,^' at 
length said she, ''has escaped this trial. All 
mothers perhaps are doomed, in a greater or a 
less degree, to undergo it. Perhaps, with men, 
thrown early upon the world, as they are, it is 
inevitable ; and yet, when I consider the habits of 
my own sex, I cannot help thinking that it may 
be avoided. The obligation to the observance of 
right conduct is certainly equal with regard to 
men and women. Mind, wherein your sex claim 

VOL. I. I 
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the snpenaritj, is the fMmltr which pcmits out to 
Qs what is good mnd what is bad; and yet wiD 
men be excused, where women would be subjected 
to utter condemnaticm. Is this the result of 
abscdute or of coiiTentional pn^^nrietj ? Conyen- 
tional, I should think; fixr where our power of 
appreciating our duties is the stronger, I cannot 
conceive how the ne^ect or the abuse of them can 
be the less reprehensible.'' 

^'It ought to be the more so, madam," ex- 
claimed Henry, ^'and yet,'' added he, as if in 
qualification of what he had said, " may it not be 
the case that more is expected ol women, because 
they are by nature better than men f" 

''I know not that;" remarked Mrs. Evelyn. 
''What you consider to be the effect and the 
cause ought, perhaps^ to diange places. If women 
are better than men, it may proceed from their 
being expected to be so." 

'' O, no, madam," interposed Henry, " they are 
so 1 I am assured of it I I feel it ! Purity is 
natural to women. I should loathe my existence 
could I believe that it was otherwise — could I be 
convinced that women were virtuous only because 
it was expedient that they should be so, where 
would be, then, their most attractive charm f " 

" This, my young friend," observed Mrs. Evelyn 
— ^'this is taking a high view of the excellence of 
our sex, although it may not be a critically just 
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one. You speak very like a lover. Have you 
ever been in love ?'* 

" No, madam.'' 

" What ! have you no predilection for the young 
person who made breakfast for you at Mr. Barton's 
yesterday." 

^' I never saw her before, madam." 

''You have been ai> her father's before ?" 

"Yes." 

"And was she not present ?" 

"No." 

"Was she on a visit to some friend ?" 

" No. She was at a boarding-school." 

" At a boarding-school !" echoed Mrs. Evelyn, 
laying a very peculiar stress upon the term. 

" Do you not like boarding-schools, madam ?" 
inquired Henry. 

"Not for young women," was Mrs. Evelyn's 
reply. " That natural purity which you ascribe to 
women has need of constant guard and cherishing. 
The demands upon the attention of those who 
preside over such establishments are too numerous 
and too various to ensure the accomplishing of 
that object. Besides, education implies a great 
deal more than the instructions which are received 
from masters and governesses. Children will 
learn from children ; and children are hardly the 
best of teachers. The training of the head, which 
is secondary, goes on in the school-room ; that of 

i2 
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the hearty which is o£ the first considemtioii, 
because^ after all^ it determiiies the yalue of the 
other^ in the play-grofond. I have known young 
girls to lose at school what has divested of its 
chief Talue whatsoever they may have learned 
there. The mistress must delegate her authority^ 
occasionally to persons of her own sex or of 
yonrs. So^ perhaps, must the mother, too; but 
then there is the overseeing care of the mother, 
which, firom obvious reasons, can never be en- 
joyed in the other instance. Schools, where a 
very limited number of pupils are received, may 
form an exception; and yet in whose breast can 
parents hope to find the heart of wakefiil, un- 
wearied, and yearning solicitude that throbs 
within their own V^ 

'^ "Kb strange V^ ejaculated Henry, half to 
himself. 

*'What is strange, my young friend?^ asked 
Mrs. Evelyn. 

'*Why, that my mother should have thought 
exactly as you do. She was not fond of boarding- 
schools, even for boys. My father wished to send 
me to one, when his circumstances were more 
flourishing, but he desisted at my mother's 
dissuasion.^' 

"You may have lost something,^' said Mrs. 
Evelyn, " by your father's change of intention ; 
butj from what I have observed in you, I am 
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persuaded that you have preserved something 
which is more than an equivalent for anything 
that you may have lost. Such places have been 
eulogised upon the principle that they constitute 
the world in miniature. I must be more in love 
with the original than I am before the recom- 
mendation passes current with me. There is not 
a greater cherisher of our virtues than the love of 
home. Absence, it is true, may endear our homes 
to us: but it may estrange us from them also. 
I am proud, my young Mend," she added, with 
peculiar impressiveness^ *' I am proud of resem- 
bling your mother. True, I saw her but once; 
but there are some natures that we feel intimate 
with at a glance. Circumstances which I could 
not control prevented me from improving our 
acquaintance, but little as I saw of her, I per- 
ceived enough to convince me that she was a 
woman of no ordinary qualities, and to dispose 
me to respect and to love her.*' 

Here young Fortescue caught Mrs. Eveljm's 
hand, and raised it to his lips. He couldn't 
speak, but his looks told ten times more than his 
tongue could have communicated. The generous 
lady availed herself of the moment of melting. 

'^ You will do honour, Henry, to that mother's 
memory, and you will henceforth be more upon 
your guard than you wefe the other night. You 
were unable, as you confessed just now, to take 
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care of yourself. Reflect what might have been 
the consequence had you fallen into hands leas 
kind and worthy than those of the person who 
took charge of you. There are men whose study 
and delight it is to make others as depraved as 
themselves. The danger, perhaps, you cannot 
avoid altogether, but avoid it as much as you can; 
and if you are compelled to encounter it, keep in 
mind the necessity of being on your guard against 
it. The drunkL-p Jon L fruB^ 
term — ia for the time a lunatic, but with this 
difference : he is at liberty to do mischief; and 
whether he ii\jures others or not, can never 
escape without doing injury to himself. The 
cost of your first experiment has been fortu- 
nately light. Not a word now, but run up to 
Marian and give her a better lesson than I have 
given to you.'' 

'^ I wish that boy may not be falling in love,'' 
said Mrs. Evelyn to her sister, who entered the 
parlour shortly after Henry had left it. " What 
makes you colour, Sarah?" added she. ''I do 
not mean to insinuate that you have any hand 
in the affair." 

"I should suppose not," remarked Miss Melton. 

''But, to be serious," resumed the former, "I 
believe that some such thing is very likely to 
take place, as he has just given utterance to 
sentiments which, in my opinion, nothing but 
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the tenaciouBness of a lover^ or of a man upon 
the very point of becoming one, conld possibly 
have suggested/' 

'^ Do you entertain no suspicion with regard to 
yourself f inquired Miss Melton, half in retalia- 
tion for what her sister had said with reference 
to her. 

''Yes/' rejoined Mrs. Evelyn, with a placid 
smile, ''I do, certainly, entertain the most serious 
appre^euaio^s that .La may feU m love witi. 
his grandmother !'' 

''Age, sister, is no criterion in matters of the 
heart/' 

Mrs. Evelyn fixed her eyes upon her sister 
thoughtfully for two or three seconds. 

"Is it from reflection, Sarah, or from experi- 
ment that you say this V 

" Prom reflection, to be sure.'' 

The gaze of the other was not immediately 
withdrawn. She looked as if the answer was not 
quite conclusive. 

"I hope," said she at length, "that neither 
you nor I will ever experience what, possible as 
it may be, must nevertheless be regarded as in- 
eligible — at least by every judicious mind." 

" No fear of that," said Miss Melton, though 
evidently not quite at her ease. "However," 
added she, " our cases, you know, are not exactly 
the same, as I happen to be your jimior by at 
least a dozen years." 
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'^ Granted^ Sarah; yet is the disparity not so 
great as that between Henry Fortescue and yon. 
He is little more than eighteen, while you are 
thirty-five. Seventeen years, sister, and upon 
the wrong side ! — But what can have lead to sudi 
an argument as this between you and me? What, 
if you coloured! I have seen you change at 
slighter things. Sit down and I will tell you 
what I surmise with regard to this young man. 
" This Mr. Barton, whom he has mentioned to us 
three or four times of late, has taken, as I conjec- 
ture, an extraordinary fancy to him. He has a 
daughter — a boarding-school girl; and as the 
young man is genteelly connected, I conceive it 
to be far from improbable that he may covet him 
for his son-in-law. I am not a stranger to Mr. 
Barton. You know we sometimes deal with him. 
He is a vulgar man, yet may he have as clear a 
perception of what is truly amiable and superior, 
as many, who are called his betters, can boast. 
He sees that our young friend is several degrees 
above the general run of persons of his age ; and 
perhaps, like some other fathers — I do not believe 
there are many — may prefer goodness to riches 
in choosing a husband for his chUd. I am sure 
it would be so in my case, Sarah.^^ 

" But how does it follow, from this, that he is 
on the point of falling in love?^' 

" They are of the age. They will be brought 
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together. I make no doubt that she is what 
is called a fine girl. I now recollect having seen 
her^ about a year and a half ago^ when I had 
once occasion to call; and such did she fiilly pro- 
mise to become. His heart is disengaged. It 
is peculiarly his nature to cleave where he finds 
attractions^ and to exaggerate the merits of what 
he admires. Say she has a moderate share of 
charms — ^in his fancy he will double their amount^ 
in worth as well as in number ; and he will fall in 
love — ^not as he is calculated to love — ^for senti- 
ment owns the greater portion of him — ^but still 
the eflfect will be the same. He will fall in love 
through his eyes ; and, mistaking for the enthral- 
ment of his mind, the influence that operates upon 
them, he will marry.'' 

As she concluded she rose, and left the room, 
without remarking that Miss Melton, who had 
taken a chair at her sister's invitation, was sitting 
in a state of the deepest abstraction. Mrs. Evelyn 
Uttle imagined how near she was to the fact, when, 
in the first instance, she bantered her sister for 
blushing. K Henry Fortescue was in love, or 
was upon the point of falling in love, in no wise 
whatever was she answerable for his predicament, 
unless, indeed, he was possessed of far more pene- 
tration than one could credit in a home-bred, 
inexperienced young person of his years; and 
could interpret the reserve — the distance — ^which 

i3 
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of late she constantly studied to preserve^ as the 
proof condusive of a sentiment which generally 
leads to a far different result ; and which^ if she 
could not hope to smother it^ she was endeavonr- 
ing to conceal. Such really was the caae with 
Miss Melton. It is true she was halfway between 
thirty and forty ; yet were her mould and features 
■uch as do not readily receive the impress of age. 
Her zone was that of twenty. She was very bean* 
tifuUy formed^ and there was that peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance which indicates fireshness 
of feeling. She was very tenacious as to the 
bestowal of her esteem^ even when coveted by 
those whose pretensions were restricted to simple 
firiendship. Once had she loved; and her hand 
had been plighted^ but for the sudden^ unantid* 
pated death of the man whom she deemed worthy 
of receiving it — ^a blight of her young affections 
which she did not for years recover. About the 
same time her sister became a widow^ and nature 
itself pointed to the solace which each might receive 
in administering to the consolation of the other. 
Happily matched in their feeUngs and sentiments^ 
they formed a little world of their own^ enhanced 
by the accession of the young Marian^ who was a 
posthumous child. Society they shunned^ rather 
than courted. Time had extracted from regret 
its stingy and the sweety though pensive memory 
of valued things^ once possessed, had succeeded — 
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when their acquaintance with our hero commenced. 
He was then seventeen and was remarkably tall 
for his age, having shot up rapidly from his 
fifteenth year. Stilly you saw nothing but the 
boy^ as he usually appears at that awkward stage 
of life; but there growth stopped^ with respect 
to stature^ and nature began to make progress 
towards the accomplishing of that proportion 
which is essential to symmetry. He rapidly 
formed into the man^ and now Miss Melton 
instinctively abated those attentions, and restricted 
those famiharities which he had ex;erienced from 
her in the first instance, and in even a greater 
degree than he had done from her sister. But she 
could not abate the interest which had given rise 
to them. That grew deeper and deeper; and 
gradually and insensibly assumed a new cha- 
racter, of the nature of which she was not aware 
until it was thoroughly and almost unalterably 
formed. 

Accident revealed to her the true state of her 
feeUngs. A young lady was spending the after- 
noon with them, when Henry happened to be 
present. She was half a coquette ; and the result 
was a determined assault upon the heart of the 
young man, conducted with sufficient delicacy 
to save appearances ; but, nevertheless, too much 
in earnest to escape remark. It was so far suc- 
cessful as to render its object in no small degree 
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oblivious to the claims of his friends^ so that 
he suffered himself to be almost wholly engrossed 
by their gaest ; to whom he proffered his welcome 
services to see her home when she was about to 
retire. 

As soon as they were gone Miss Melton made 
an abrupt retreat to her chamber^ whither she 
was presently followed by her sister^ who, to 
her astonishment, found her reclining in a chair, 
where she sat bathed in tears. This was easily 
accounted for by a reference to former hopes 
destroyed; and the sisters parted for the night; 
the one satisfied that the suffering of the being 
whom she loved would be transient, the other con- 
vinced that the present pang was only the fore- 
runner of many another, and, perhaps, a severer 
one. 

Prom the parlour Mrs. Evelyn retired to the 
school-room, where she found the young preceptor 
busily at work, correcting an exercise of Marian's, 
who sat by, leaning her cheek upon her hand, and 
gazing up abstractedly in his face. 

''A penny for your thoughts, Marian," said 
Mrs. Evelyn, playfiilly. 

'' They are worth more than a penny, mother,** 
was the child's reply. " I was thinking of my 
doll,'* she added, ''and debating with myself whe- 
ther or not I should marry her to Henry Por- 
tescue. I do really believe he would make her a 
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very good husband^ for I have been examining 
every feature in his countenance^ and there is not 
a single one that I do not like/^ 

'' You shordd not praise Henry Fortescue to hia 
face/' said her mother; '' you make him blush/' 

" So much the better," retorted Marian. '' The 
greater the chance of a good husband for my doll" 

^' How is that?'' inquired Mrs. Evelyn. 

^' Because I have often heard you and my aunt 
remark that it is a good sign to blush when one 
is praised; and I think so myself, now that I look 
at Henry Fortescue. It becomes him so." 

'' There agahi ! Attend to the copy which Mr. 
Fortescue is setting you, Marian. Yon are talk- 
ing idly, very idly !" 

*' Idly, dear mother ?" echoed Marian. " Then 
every one talks idly. I am sure I say nothing 
but what I have heard you and my aunt say 
again and again ; and there is Miss Butterworth, 
who whispered to me when she was bidding me 
good-bye " — 

'' I don't want to hear what she said — it is im- 
proper to repeat what people say." 

'^ Very well, mamma," resumed Marian; "but 
I am sure if she wants to get him for herself, she 
is very much mistaken; for nobody shall have 
Henry Fortescue, but my doll. Shall they 
Henry ?" 

" No, Marian," said Henry, looking kindly in 
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the face of the sweet child, as it lighted up with 
satisfaction at the assurance. 

" And nobody shall marry my doll, but Henry 
Fortescue/' added Marian, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded with her lesson. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Both Mr. Barton and his wife had confidently 
set it down in their minds that the stars had de- 
creed the nnion of their child with Heiuy For- 
tescne^ while^ at the same time^ they took especial 
care that the event which they so mnch desired 
should not by any means be left to the agency of 
the stars alone. They profited by every oppor- 
tunity of bringing the young people together, as 
well as of leaving them alone with one another. 
To effect the latter object they availed themselves 
of Henry^s talent for singing, which they con- 
stantly and incontinently extolled ; to their com- 
mendation, adding, in due time, the request that 
he would come and practise with their Letty, as 
all that she wanted was a little taste, which she 
would be certain to acquire from him. His en- 
gagement in Queen-square would have been a 
bar to the accomplishing of their wishes in this 
particular, had they not suggested the alternative 
of an hour in the morning; in consequence of 
which arrangement Henry now occupied a seat at 
the breakfast-table, to the great edification of his 
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manners^ in which he could not fail to benefit^ 
subjected as they were to the fastidious scmtinj 
of the most decorous Mrs. Barton. To be sure 
her husband and her daughter were^ ostensiblj, 
the objects of her strictures ; but she never £Euled 
to aim them so as to ensure their glancing off in 
the direction of their visitor^ who^ if as yet he only 
lived in the hope of being one day or another so 
fortimate as always to hit the happy medium^ had 
still the consolation of having the whole round 
of Mrs. Barton's circle of relatives^ and fidends^ 
and acquaintance to keep him company^ and to 
console him for not having been bom, as she had 
been, with a genius for a discrimination so ex- 
ceedingly nice, and, at the same time, so extraor- 
dinarily rare. By implication, however, he felt 
that he was reasonably progressing. Letty began 
to be very nearly the thing that her mother had 
been, from her very cradle ; and as for Mr. Bar- 
ton, nothing should ever be given up as hopeless ; 
as there was a prospect, though rather a distant one^ 
of his becoming, what she had been labouring all 
her life to make him, but, hitherto, in vain — '' a 
man, at last I" 

If you want a young couple to fall in love with 
one another, set them down together to a piano- 
forte. A better expedient for awakening or for 
nursing the tender passion cannot possibly be 
resorted to. A stroll in a grove^ or along the 
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banks of a meandering stream^ or through Be- 
gent^s-park, or the Green-park, or any other 
park, is nothing to it. It is not the contiguity 
of the parties, pupil and teacher — ^the sitting side 
by side — the occasional drawing closer — ^the con- 
tact inevitably attendant thereupon, — ^accidental, 
of course— though accidents are arrant meddlers 
in the affairs of human life, and often make a 
laughing-stock of plans the most deliberately 
resolved, and devoutly determined on — It is not 
the music, or the poetry; or the expression, giving 
colouring to both; in a word, it is not any of 
these alone, but the whole of them put together. 
^Twere a pity to defeat such an opportunity of 
attendering the heart, or of calling forth its softer, 
but not least powerful moods, by the presence of 
papas or mammas, of sisters, or aunts, or cousins, 
or of any other description whatever of most ob- 
trusive and superfluous third persons. So thought 
Mrs. Barton, and so of course thought Mr. Bar- 
ton, and so thought all their Mends, or were in- 
structed to think. Calls at Letty's music-hour 
were imperatively prohibited. 

Yet did not Henry play the lover, though it 
would be injustice to him to say that he was not 
interested; but the fact is, he had lived so much 
out of the world — ^had been so much a home- 
child; moreover, had been so much tutored by 
the mother whom he had adored, into reverence 
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for the sex — a feeling confirmed^ since her deaths 
by his close intimacy with Mrs. Evelyn and her 
sister — ^that he stood in as much awe of lietty as 
a courtier does of a Queen^ whose hand the cour- 
tier durst not dasp^ howsoever graciously extended 
to him. He was the most scrupulous of well- 
deported music-masters. Careful was he of always 
preserving such a distance between his person and 
that of his shapely^ bright, and blooming pupil, as 
precluded the possibility of profSeming the latter by 
any accidental collision — a distance, however, by 
no means proportionate, as it would seem, to the 
retiring notions of Letty, who scanned it morning 
after morning, with a look of the most unequivocal 
dissatisfaction, to the inconceivable perplexity at 
her instructor. Henry, fortified as he was in the 
consciousness of his own strict observance of deco- 
rum, was nevertheless, on this account, a prey to 
a host of harassing conjectures ; which, fortu* 
nately for him, were at last put an end to by Letty 
herself; who losing all patience at his obstinate 
obtuseness of perception, took occasion to exclaim 
to him, one day, when he had taken his seat 
beside her as usual, for the twentieth time, " You 
sit uncommonly close to a lady, Mr. Fortescue !'* 
This had the effect of increasing the interval by 
at least half a foot — ^whereby, however, the fair 
did not seem to be in any degree propitiated ; and 
no wonder, considering the extreme to which she 
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had hitherto carried her endurance of his for- 
wardness. 

Matters went on thus for upwards of half a 
year, without any interference on the part of ma', 
or pa^ who deemed it most prudent to leave the 
young people perfectly to themselves, and never 
once suspected the possibility that the result could 
be different from what they desired and antici- 
pated. At length, however, as confidence with 
regard to the fulfilment of a thing is not exactly 
equivalent to the fulfilment itself, the worthy 
couple began to communicate to one another their 
wonder that an affair so momentous should be 
going on, without giving the least note as to the 
state of its progress ; and, by reviewing their own 
experience, in a similar case, to find grounds for 
such conjectures as were most favourable to their 
wishes. 

'' Certainly,^' said Mr. Barton, after a long 
pause of profound reflection, " Certainly, our Letty 
is uncommon difEldent.'^ 

'^ I hope she is,'' resumed his spouse, drawing 
herself up, with a look of the most sublime 
propriety. 

"It is natural to her, you know, my dear," 
added Mr. Barton. 

*^ Quite natural ! " responded the lady, with an 
acquiescing smile, and a still further assertion of 
her stature. 
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'^ She inherits it/' continned he, with an esa*- 
phasis which was most grateful to Mrs. Barton, 
as she evinced by a look of approving ine£Fable 
satisfaction. 

'^ Her father, my dear, as yon know/' continned 
Mr. Barton, ''was just the same before her ! '' 

This remark was met, upon the part of Mrs. 
Barton, with a stare of immeasurable astonish- 
ment, unnoticed, however, by her husband, who 
went on, misled by the very common error of 
thinking that the strain which we like ourselves 
cannot fail to be agreeable to others. 

'' I doubt, my dear/' resumed he, ''if our Letty 
would ever have been bom had our marriage 
depended upon my popping the question." 

"Was it /, then, that popped the question, as 
you call it, Mr. Barton ? " interrogated the lady, 
with the energy of offended conscious integrity 
wounded by unexpected and most unmerited 
aspersion. " Was it I that popped the question?'^ 

Mr. Barton stood speechless ; nor was it at all 
astonishing. A man's breath will be taken away 
by even a sudden clap of thunder, when it chances 
to be very near. 

" There is a medium in all things," added she, 
subduing her tone from the imperative into the 
expostulatory, in most admired keeping with the 
remark; or, perhaps, propitiated by the effect 
which her challenge for an open field and fair play 
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had evidently produced upon Mr. Barton. " When 
day after day^ and week after week^ and month 
after month/^ she continued^ " the subject of your 
visits was your shop and your leger, and your 
customers^ and the state of the market; and you 
had drawn upon my endurance far beyond what 
any rational man cordd expect from any reasonable 
woman ; was it a wonder if I told you that such 
matters were nothing to me^ and that if you had 
anything else to say I should be very glad to 
hear it ? Your diffidence, indeed ! Was it for 
nothing I gave you my company? Stayed at 
home whenever you told me that you intended to 
call ? Took long walks with you ? Went with 
you to tea-gardens — ^in company, certainly — ^but 
leaning upon no man's arm but yours; was it for 
nothing that I did all this? For nothing but to 
hear the price of sugars, nutmegs, and French 
plums, at prime cost and retail cost ? What did 
I care about your profits upon a cask of molasses ? 
I had something else to think of, Mr. Barton, and 
you ought to have known it, and should not have 
forced me to speak out as you did. Diffidence, 
truly ! Diffidence is one thing, and stupidity is 
another, Mr» Barton !'* 

When you perceive that you have the worst side 
of an argument, or that your adversary is stronger 
in argument than you are, the sooner you give in 
the better* Prompt and spontaneous yielding 
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abates the chagrin of defeat on the one hand, and 
tempers the insolence of triumph on the other. So 
thought Mr. Barton, candidly and deprecatingly 
admitting that when he traced the difBidenoe of 
Letty to himself he mistook sheepishness for diffi- 
dence, and committed an open and most atrocious 
robbery upon his wife. When a man begins to 
grow wise, his progress is marvellously rapid. 
Only take the example of Mr. Barton. He in- 
stantly changed the subject, and, now diffident 
indeed, submitted to the superior judgment of his 
practically better half the momentous proposition 
whether the utter silence of Letty ought to be con- 
sidered as an evidence of fidlure or success with 
reference to their plan for interesting the young 
people in one another. 

''For my own part, my dear,^' said he, ''I 

should be cautious of advancing a positive opinion 
in such an affair; but I do certainly think 
that when things go smoothly they make little 
noise" 

'' They make less when they don't go at all,'' 
said Mrs. Barton, with oracular solemnity. 

" There can be no doubt whatsoever of that," 
remarked her husband, bowing as he spoke, in 
most meritorious and unqualified admission of 
the fact; ''do you never sit by, my dear?" 
added he. 

"Sit by?" asked Mrs. Barton; "is it to be 
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taken for a spy? No^ Mr. Barton; I manage 
things better thon that 1 There is a medium. I 
would neither have the young people overlooked^ 
nor yet left entirely alone. The door is always 
kept ajar, Mr. Barton." 

*^ Admirable arrangement ! " ejaculated her 
spouse, astonished at the exceeding ingenuity of 
the contrivance. *' Well, my love, and what have 
you overheard ?" 

" Overheard, sir ! Do you think I stand and 
listen at the door?" exclaimed Mrs. Barton. 
'^No, Mr. Barton ! Sometimes I am in want of 
one thing, and sometimes of another; sometimes 
I forget my keys, my work, my housewife, or my 
knitting-needles; sometimes I remember some 
little matter or another about which I forgot to 
speak to Letty. Thus, Mr. Barton, am I con- 
stantly in and out — naturally, as it ought to be ; 
not sitting in the room like a spy, nor listening, 
like one, at the door; as if theire was not a 
medium in things, or as if I did not know that 
there was such a thing, Mr. Barton !" 

^^ And no sign as yet that they have fallen in 
love with one another?" inquired Mr. Barton, 
betraying no small degree of chagrin at the pro- 
bable failure of a plan so admirably preconcerted. 

" Not the least," replied his wife. 

Her spouse shook his head incredulously, 
pursed his brows, thrust his hands into his fobs. 
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cast his eyes now to the right, and now to the 
left, then raised them to the ceiling, then fixed 
them upon the ground, and then transferred 
them to the face of Mrs. Barton, expanding and 
bright with the result of cogitation the most 
profound and conclusive. 

" I tell you what,^' said he. 

''What?*' inquired Mrs. Barton. 

"It is improbable,** added he, ''that young 
people can be constantly together, as they have 
been, without taking a liking to one another; 
and, more than that,** he continued, "it is equally 
improbable that, in such a case, they should 
betray no token of the good understanding that 
subsists between them.** 

Here something very much resembling an im- 
seemly curl took the liberty to perch upon the 
lip of Mrs. Barton; as folding her arms, and 
throwing back her head with a toss of most 
appropriate, iS i^ot becoming, impatience, she 
exclaimed — 

"I presume, Mr. Barton, that your wife has 
her eyes and ears, and her wits about her, as 
well, to make the very best use of them.** 

" I never entertained a doubt of it, my dear,** 
rejoined the ever-conciliating Mr. Barton. " But 
Letitia, my dear — ^** An abridgment of her Chris- 
tian name was never permitted by the fastidious 
Mrs. Barton — She acknowledged no medium 
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there — " But Letitia^ my dear/' lie went on, '^ a 
thought has just come into my head/^ 

^* I should like to be the wiser for it, Mr. Bar- 
ton. What is it ?" 

" This, my dear Letitia/^ 

''WeU?'' 

'^ What think you of my speaking to Letty T'' 

"A most excellent thought,'* responded Mrs. 
Barton. 

'' It would bring the matter to a point,*' added 
the amiable husband, encouraged by the approba* 
tion of his Letitia. 

'' A better plan could never be devised I" appa« 
rently conceded the lady. 

" I was sure of it !** interrupted Mr. Barton, 
unable to contain his triumph at the extraordinary 
ingenuity of his conception, most extraordinarily 
confirmed by the sanction of his better half. ^^ I 
was sure of it I" he reiterated. ''A better plan, 
as you say, could not possibly be devised** — 

'Tor putting an end to the matter, Mr, Bar- 
ton !** interposed the ever-correct and never-to-be- 
overtaken Letitia, who, approaching her husband 
with a step and an air which argued, without 
the aid of words, that matter momentous was 
about to be brought forth; and then laying her 
hand impressively upon his arm; thus put an 
end, at once, to all conjecture upon the subject, 
and at the same time definitively decided upon 

VOL. I. K 
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the only measure which could be adopted, in m 
serious an emergency, without the possibility ci 
objection. 

"The long and the short of it ia thia, Mr. 
Barton. The young man is too well behaved. 
He is totally ignorant of the medium. I shaU 
speak to Letty myself. She haa brought all the 
stiffness of the boarding-school away with her, 
and she must rid herself, as fast as possible, of at 
least the greater part of it. As for the yonng 
man, his case is so very clear, that it ia pexteeQj 
astonishing it should not have been perceiTecl ij 
me long before; and with my experience and 
penetration I" 

" Very astonishing, indeed, my dear," assented 
Mr. Barton, " and what is it ? " added he. 

" What ia it V echoed the lady, " What should 
it be f What could it be, but the lack of the on* 
identical all-important thing — the <mgin of all 
the failnrea of all the world, in commerce, religion, 
and poHtics, not to speak of the arts and scienees I 
His ignorance of the mediom, Mr. Barton I Hil 
landlady haa given me an account of his mother, 
to whose aproQ-strings, it appears, he was con- 
tinually tied ; and who was a woman that carried 
propriety to the very extreme. The young man 
views himself in the light of Letty's instructor, 
and considers it a point of honour to restrict him- 
nlf to such a deportment as is thoroughly in 
accordance with such a position." 
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'' Admirable youth I" ejaculated Mr. Barton, in 
his enthusiasm absolutely clasping his hands and 
lifting his eyes to the ceiling. 

''Admirable fool P* retorted Mrs. Barton ; "you 
know very little^ Mr. Barton, of what is proper in 
your own sex, and you know tax less of what is 
due to ours.^' 

''Indeed, my dear, I believe you are very 
right,^^ admitted Mr. Barton; and, obeying a 
summons to attend the shop, retired — ^leaving 
Mrs. Barton alone with Letty, who happened to 
enter the parlour at the very moment that her 
fSeither was leaving it. 

" Sit down, Letty/* said her mother, " I want 
to talk with you.** 

Letty sat down. 

''You see, Letty, what confidence I place in 
you; when, day after day, I leave you constantly 
alone with Mr. Henry Fortescue ; and you may 
consider this strange, Letty, after the strict, rigid, 
secluded, guarded life of a boarding-school.** 

Here Letty turned a look of astonishment upon 
her mother, who, nevertheless, was nowise discon- 
certed thereby ; but set it down, as no doubt she 
was justified in doing, rather to her own admirable 
manner of delivering the statement, than to the 
statement itself. 

"A place,** continued Mrs. Barton, "where 
familiarity between the sexes is impossible.** 

k2 
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Letty coughed — not from the effects of a 
catarrh^ recent or incipient^ or at the height or 
going away^ but from a sudden irritation of the 
trachea^ which^ on some occasions^ and in some 
people^ is unaccountably sensitive. 

"But you are now at home^ Letty/' Mrs. 
Barton went on^ "where^ of course^ a greater 
degree of freedom must be granted to you^ as you 
are about to enter into life^ and ought to be 
gradually prepared for that intercourse with 
society which must consequently take place. 
What it was out of the nature of things that 
you should learn at school^ Letty, you must be 
instructed in at home. There is a distance at 
which a young man should be kept by every 
young woman, Letty, even when she likes him ; 
but that distance is a very delicate thing to hit. 
The distance may be too little ; it may also be too 
great. Here is the vast importance of your 
mother's golden rule — ^the medium/ Letty. 
Now, in practising singing together at a piano- 
forte, for instance, while it would be highly 
improper to sit cheek to cheek, it would be utterly 
absurd to sit as wide apart as to render it abso- 
lutely impossible that you should touch one 
another.*' 

"The very way that Henry Fortescue sits,'* 
exclaimed Letty. "I declare, ma', there is no 
bearing with his shyness. It puts me out of 
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temper ! It is so very, very unlike the encoiirag- 

ing manner of my teacher at S , who used 

to observe a reasonable nearness. I am sure I 
used to be delighted when the music-day came^ 
and the hour approached and I knew I should 
be alone with him« He was so attentive a 
creature V* 

^'A very kind and worthy old gentleman^ I 
make no doubt/^ observed Mrs. Barton. 

" Old, ma^ ! La ! ma', he was only five-and- 
twenty. And so well-made and handsome. I 
declare, mother, his hand was whiter than many 
a woman's, and it was so smooth and soft, too !'' 

''Why, Letty, did you ever feel his hand?'' 

Letty, for a moment or too, appeared, most 
unaccountably, a little disconcerted; but she 
naturally recovered herself in as brief a space of 
time. 

"La, ma'!" exclaimed she, with a look of 
expostulatory astonishment, ''is there any harm 
in shaking hands with one's music master ?" 

Her mother had a vague idea of something 
rather questionable in the act, or of some act very 
similar to it that was not altogether as allowable, 
and accordingly her reply was not quite so satis- 
factory as Letty wished it to be. 

" I cannot exactly say," said Mrs. Barton. 

Letty stared at her mother with a look in 
which something like reproof was painted. The 
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fact IB, the boarding-school girl was astoniflhed at 
her mother's ignorance of the world. 

^'1a, ma' V said she, ^'I am sure Mr. Freeman 
was a pattern of decorum^ compared to Mr. 
Crayon, the drawing-master, who used to take ns 
oat, once a month, to sketch firom nature, and 
who— not content with whispering soft things to 
Miss Hardy, Miss Jones, and Miss Marjoram, in 
the school-room, while he was paring their pencils 
and looking over their sketches— on such occa- 
sions alwajrs contrived to get one or the other of 
them away from the rest, that he might have her 
to himself, and make love to her ; though there 
was not a single girl among us who was not 
aware oi his drift. Now, to my certaiu know- 
ledge, there was but one girl in the whole schodi 
for whom Mr. Freeman entertained a particular 
kindness; and he managed the affair so deli- 
cately and so discreetly, that, with the excep- 
tion of herself, there is not that person living 
who knows of it, or ever did know of it, or ever 
wUl know of it." 

Here was a mystery, and yet no mystery at all. 
Mrs. Barton felt confounded. She rose from her 
chair and walked to the fire-place, where she stood 
for some moments leaning her head upon her 
hand, her arm supported by the mantel-piece - 
from the fire-place she went to the window and 
looked out into the street; and thence she -went 
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to her chair and sat down again, fixing her eyes 
vacantly upon the innocent face of Letty. 

'^La, ma^ I " said Letty, ''you have put your 
apron on the wrong side out/' 

This was, at one and the same time, diverting 
her mother's thoughts, and finding occupation for 
h^rselfl Trifling actions acquire importance from 
the manner in which they are performed. Nothing 
could be more interesting than the adjustment of 
her mother's apron upon the part of Letty, pro- 
tracted as it was by filial scrupulosity and per- 
severance. 

''That will do,'' at last, said the watchfbl, assi- 
duous daughter. 

" And how long," inquired the mother, once 
awakened ever watchfdl; "how long was this 
flirtation carried on between you and Mr. Freeman, 
the music master ? " 

The firmest nerves will start at the report of an 
unexpected shot. Letty's breath was taken away 
by the suddenness of the unlooked-for question. 
In fact, it so deprived her of her self-possession, 
that not only did her tongue fail her, but her eyes, 
unable to encounter those of her mother, were cast 
in confusion upon the ground. 

"I am astonished," exclaimed Mrs. Barton, 
after a long pause, during which her daughter 
made not the least attempt to speak. "I am 
astonished," said she, " that such things can take 
place in a boarding-school." 
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The assertion of the glaring error at once elicited 
the truths and roused the confounded Letty. 

" You should be more astonished, mother, were 
they not to take place there." 

Things without remedy, should be without 
regard. So said wise Shakspere, and so will every 
one that is wise^ both say and act. So at least 
acted Mrs. Barton, who at once changed the sub- 
ject, turning the conversation to the merits of 
Henry Fortescue. 

^'He is well connected, Letty. Your fitther 
would like him greatly for a son-in-law, and sa 
should I. He is certainly very green ^' — 

" O, uncommonly green ! " assented Lietty. 

" Women, after all, are certainly wiser in these 
matters than men are, and you might enlighten 
him a little, Letty .^' 

" He will never give me an opportunity,^' said 
Letty. " Do what I will I cannot make him sit 
near me. Sometimes I can^t make out whether 
the note is on the line or in the space ; sometimes 
I cannot tell whether it is a sharp or a natural • 
sometimes I fancy that what is set down for a 
quaver ought to have been a crotchet ; yet nothing 
can draw him near me. He never moves his chair 
but pokes his head forward to look at the music' 
as a goose does when you pass too close to him - ' 

« Extraordinary duhiess ! - ejaculated Mrs 
Barton. 
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" Extraordinary, indeed ! '* echoed Letty. 
" Now, I had not been three weeks '' — Letty 
stopped short. She had been thrown off her 
guard by the sympathy with which her mother 
entered into the argument respecting Henry's 
unfitness for a lover ; but she had gone too far 
not to go on. 

" You had not been three weeks where ? '' in- 
quired Mrs. Barton. 

''At school ;'' answered Letty, and stopped 
short again. 

" Well, my dear ! '' urged Mrs. Barton. 

''When'' — continued Letty, but came to an- 
other stop. 

" When what, my dear ? " urged Mrs. Barton 
again. 

Poor Letty must go on; but could she not 
change the direction? Had she not her wits 
sufficiently about her to do that ? She had — ^yea, 
though she had only just returned, as one might 
say, from a boarding-school. 

" When I saw Mr. Crayon making love to Miss 
Hardy and the two other young ladies," added 
Letty. 

There was a flaw in the sequence ; but either 
Mrs. Barton did not see it, or thought it so tri- 
fling, or so inevitable, as to let it pass. She con- 
tinued silent for some time, to the somewhat 
uneasy suspense of her daughter. 

k3 
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" I should like to see you, Letty/' she exclaimed 
at last — ^' I should like to see you make a conquest 
of that young man/^ 

''I am sure/' rejoined the young lady^ " I have 
done as much as I could. You know there is a 
certain reserve, mother/* 

^^Yes, my dear, I do; but there is always a 
medium, Letty/* 

" You would not have me court him, ma' ? '* 

*' Court him ! No ! But a young woman may 
go a great way, in such an affair, without abso- 
lutely courting. I tell you what, Letty,*' added 
Mrs. Barton, ''these interviews are too formal — 
too much like things of business. While he 
teaches you to sing, he looks upon himself in no 
other light than that of yoxir master .*' — ^Here 
Letty felt again that irritability of the trachea to 
which we alluded a little while ago. — " We must 
put him into the position of your lover. He must 
accompany us to Bagnigge-weUs, or Vauxhall, 
which is now open, and we shall place you under 
his charge.*' 

"He is always engaged in the evenings,*' 
remarked Letty. 

" Pshaw, child ! " exclaimed her mother. '' Can 
he not get himself excused for once ? " 

" I do not think he can," said Letty. 

"We shall try,*' rejoined her mother. ''Or 
what do you think of spending the day upon the 
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river ? ^' continued she. ^' Yes ; we shall take a 
boat up to Bichmond^ and he shall accompany us ; 
and we can dine there, or take our dinner with 
us, and land, and eat it upon the grass, in one of 
those delightful meadows on the banks between 
Isleworth and Kew/* 

" I should like the excursion vastly,^^ said Letty . 

''It shall be arranged, my dear,^^ added her 
mother. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Rapidly^ during the last few months^ had the 
figure of Henry Fortescue approached to the 
manly set of maturity. His countenance had 
kept pace. In fact^ he got the start, as it were, of 
his age ; for he looked older than many of his 
contemporaries who were by two, or even three 
years his seniors. About this time Mrs. Evelyn 
had been called into the country by the sudden 
indisposition of a very near friend ; and, accord- 
ingly, the task of receiving Henry devolved en- 
tirely upon her sister, who, upon one plea or ano- 
ther, had hitherto secluded herself in her own 
room during the hours of his visits ; merely show- 
ing herself for a few minutes at the meals of 
which he partook. Now, however, compelled to 
discharge the duties of the hostess, she could not 
avoid being frequently, and for several hours toge- 
ther, in company with him; a circumstance by no 
means favourable to a determination which she 
had formed, of utterly diverting her thoughts 
from a subject which she felt she could not allow 
them to dwell upon without imminent danger to 
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her peace — already in some degree involved, but 
not, as she hoped, inextricably. 

^'I shall maintain/' said she to herself, ^^at 
once and resolutely the character which it becomes 
me to assume with respect to him, as his senior by 
nearly his own age. Convinced that it is weak- 
ness to feel as I do, where is the difficulty of eman- 
cipating myself from the sentiments to which I 
have most inadvertently and unaccountably given 
way ? '' 

But weaknesses, light as we make of them, by 
the names we give them, are things of thews ! — 
tough wrestlers ! Have a care of them — Keep 
aloof from them ! Suffer them not to close with 
you! Once they get a hold, they mostly keep 
it ; and often are they mortal in the grapple ! 

With misgiving at first did Miss Melton set 
about the task which she had prescribed herself; 
but presently it grew easy to her, then pleasant, 
and, at last, essential. He had, as she knew, set 
apart, of his own accord, a certain time daily for 
the cultivation of his mind. She questioned him 
as to Ids progress in his studies. French was 
a language of which he was particularly fond, and 
in which he had, consequently, made considerable 
improvement. She begged him to bring the 
author with which he was at present engaged. 
He did so. She herself was an excellent French 
scholar, and she looked over him while he trans- 
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lated the faultless page of Fenelon. This iru the 
constant occupation^ after Marianas studies mate 
over and tea was finished. Nor Mras it the beauties 
of Fenelon^s page alone that were presented, thus^ 
to the contemplation of the young man. He had 
to ponder those of a mind which nature had 
endowed with the subtlest capacity for appropriat- 
ing the riches that contribute to our intellectual 
enjoyment, and with an eloquence which enabled 
it to give enhancement to its treasures, by the 
adroitness and grace with which it displayed them. 
Evening after evening, when Henry departed firom 
Queen-square, did he find that his thoughts were 
even more impressed by the comments of Miss 
Melton than by the passages which had elicited 
them ; and thus maxims which might have been 
passed over with momentary approbation, became 
indeUbly engraven, as it were, upon his heart, 
as golden rules for conduct. Nor was this all. 
He was at the age when man is peculiarly the 
creature of impulse. He could not but remark 
that the finger which now and then pointed to a 
phrase or sentence that required examination was 
one of a hand of more than common beauty, and 
that the arm to which that hand belonged, and 
whose dimpled elbow rested beside him on t];ie 
table, was round and white, and of a glose^iness 
that argued softness and smoothness. Nor, when 
attention was withdrawn from the book to the 
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criticism which it called forth, or to the exposition 
of which it admitted; and his eyes, sympathising 
with his thoughts, were transferred from the page 
to the face of the fair lecturer, and for minutes 
together remained riveted upon it ; could he be 
insensible to the influence of the orbs that were 
fixed in turn upon his own, and, charged as they 
were with soul, continued with still-increasing 
lustre to play upon him. He felt, too, as she 
addressed him, the power of that peculiar some- 
thing in the voice, which is more than sweetness, 
when called forth by the act of addressing a being 
of whom we would make a treasure; and he was 
conscious of a vibrating or thrilling of the heart 
to which no excellence whatsoever on the part of 
a person who regards us with indifference can 
possibly give rise. It was the voice of love — ^that 
voice which depends upon neither sentence nor 
phrase, nor even word, but turns all symbols into 
arguments of melting enforcement. 

Was he in love with Miss Melton? No; but 
he was fascinated. .That exclusive passion, which, 
for the preciousness of one object, gives all the 
world beside to negligence, he was yet unac- 
quainted with. He had a quick perception of 
the beautiful, especially when commended by the 
amiable and intellectual, and all these were com- 
bined in the present instance. Still there was a 
want of congeniality. The idea of courting Miss 
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Melton never entered into his mind. He r^arded 
her mechanieaUy as a woman, the yonth of whose 
snmmer-time had passed; and he looked upon 
himself as, comparatiyely, a child. What effect 
any advances upon her side might produce was 
perfectly problematicaL Perhaps they might be 
met. Matches have been contracted in defiance 
of even greater disparity. The nature of his pre- 
sent feelings was anything but an impediment to 
such a result. Nearly similar, however, was the 
case with regard to Letty. He had not sat for 
months beside the blooming girl, rich in the firesh 
charms of incipient womanhood, with a heart 
altogether indifferent. Even here an accident 
might decide his fate, and secure him in the part- 
nery that lasts for life — ^though there was an 
absence, comparatively speaking, of those attrac- 
tions which chiefly constituted the influence of 
Miss Melton. In fact, our hero, like many another 
young man, might be as soon expected to contract 
from impulse, as from reflection and conviction, 
that union which, more than any other, ought 
to be pondered and weighed, with reference to 
the. grounds upon which it is founded. Lov^ 
it may be said, is no such thing of method. 
^Tis well I It fieures not, nevertheless, the worse, 
when its circumstances have been such as to 
afford time and opportunity to test its nature and 
durabiliiy. 
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If Henry never dreamed of Miss Melton as a 
mistress^ it was the reverse with her, in regard to 
considering him in the light of a lover. Try as 
she might, she could not shut out the idea. She 
reasoned with herself, that it was absurd — ^that it 
did not consist with the respect that she owed 
to herself — that it was dangerous — ^that it was a 
thing perfectly out of the question. She considered 
it in every light that could determine her in 
utterly excluding it : yet, week after week, she 
hugged it more closely than ever. There was an 
association which assisted her wishes in opposition 
to her judgment, and deprived her of all power 
over herself. Just of the age of Henry, was the 
object of her former blighted attachment, when, 
her interest in him commenced. She felt as if in 
Henry he was restored to her, and all the pro- 
mised sweets of existence that she looked back 
upon and mourned for years, as lost for ever, were 
starting into bud anew, as though they were cer- 
tain now to blow and fructify. 

The indications, too, of an awakened interest on 
the part of young Fortescue were too plain and 
decided to escape her observation. That he ac- 
knowledged the accomplishments of her mind was 
evident &om a thousand proofs ; and, if her look- 
ing-glass did not tell her that her features and 
person were little — ^if, indeed, at all — ^impaired, in 
t^at mould and symmetry which, even from hec 
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own sex, had always commanded the award of 
more than ordinary commendation ; there were 
other mirrors^ but living, conscious, and glowing 
ones, that constantly assured her of it, as often as 
the eyes of the young man ranged over her figure 
whenever she entered the room or accidental^ 
stood before him ; or remained riveted upon her 
face when he turned towards her in respectful, 
admiring attention, in deference to the remarks 
which she happened to be addressing to him. In 
the latter respect, however, her gratification was 
not unalloyed by regret. She pined as she pon- 
dered the influence of that which she knew was, 
at the best, but fading; and which, in her in- 
stance, she was aware had passed the ordinary 
season of its bloom, howsoever, as yet, it might not 
have exhibited the symptoms of decay. But she 
consoled herself again with the reflection that the 
heart which she wished to subjugate was a com- 
paratively pure one, and was associated with a 
mind evidently endowed with a relish for intellec- 
tual enjoyment. ^^ Increase,'' she said to herself, 
" is the attribute of moral beauty, when we appre- 
ciate and cherish it ; and thereby will I hold him, 
let the physical wither and vanish as it may.'* It 
was the argument of a woman, suggested by her 
own heavenly nature, but conclusive only with 
reference to a woman. "In woman," says a 
modem author, ^Hove is a sentiment.^^ How 
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wofiilly short of the desert does the tribute fall ! 
A sentiment ? It is a virtue ! A virtue that 
towers above physical considerations^ as high as 
the heavens do above the earth I Therein man 
is evidently her inferior; a being, Tfith all his 
refinement, gross, participating rankly of the clod. 
Woman's love ! There may be exceptions, but, 
take it in the genei^, and you will find it fealty — 
not in the thought, but in the inclining — ^fealty 
that will survive maiming, seaming, lopping,'the 
leprosy, separately or united ; not only the utter 
obliteration of beauty and personal grace, but 
their perfect transformation into their very 
opposites. 

Where no positive bar to the attainment of our 
wishes exists, we easily throw aside the chances of 
failure, and reason ourself into the belief that we 
shall enjoy them. Such was the case with Miss 
Melton. The calm of confidence took possession 
of her heart, but not without disturbance. 

One evening a lady, an old and intimate Mend 
of the family, dropped in, uninvited, to take tea 
with her. Of course the young preceptor and his 
pupil were of the party. The visitor was exceed- 
ingly pleased with Henry, and listened with Uvely 
satisfaction to the commendations which he be- 
stowed upon Marian, in his replies to various 
inquiries respecting her progress and capacity. 

'' I rejoice/' said the lady, " to hear so excellent 
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an account of my dear Mend's daughter. Wliat 
may be her age V 

" She will be fourteen in a few months^'' said 
Miss Melton. 

" And what the young gentleman's ?" 

" Groing upon nineteen, madam/' replied Heniy. 

Miss Melton felt surprised that the lady should 
thus connect, as it were, her niece and young 
Fortescue in her inquiries; but her Mend soon 
explained herself, by remarking that she herself 
and her husband had once stood in the relation 
of pupil and teacher, though the difference in 
point of age was even greater, for she used to 
take her lessons, at first, upon his knee. 

'' The disparity was great, my dear Miss Melton. 
Fourteen or fifteen years. But it happened for- 
tunately to be upon the right side. We married 
when I was eighteen. I need not tell you that 
he was my first love; and, strange as it may 
appear, he has told me a thousand times that 
even at that very early period he had set me down 
for his wife, and from that moment had never 
conceived an attachment for any other object; 
You may stare at one another, young lady and 
young gentleman,'* she added ; " but, strange as 
you may think it, it is not the less true." 

Henry and Marian, naturally struck by the 
reference which they bore to the lady's relation^ 
were looking intently at one another during the 
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latter part of it, and contmued to do so, notwith- 
standing her remark. Miss Melton saw it, and 
felt nncomfortable, both at what she saw and at 
what she had heard. 

" Marian,^' said she, with assumed playfulness, 
^ you will stare Mr. Henry Fortescue out of 
countenance. Gro and get your doll, my love, 
and play with it.'' 

" I have done playing with my doU,'* said 
Marian. 

^'You have done playing with your doll!'' 
echoed Miss Melton, with somewhat more sur- 
prise than the occasion seemingly warranted. 

^' Yes, aunt," replied Marian. " Ever since 
you and Henry Fortescue have been translating 
that beautiful French book, I have begun to grow 
out of conceit with my doll; so much so, that I 
gave it this very morning to Mrs. Jennings, our 
laimdress, with my love to her little girl, and a 
request that she would keep it and play with it." 

^' And what is the book that you and the young 
gentleman have been transkting?" inquired the 
lady. 

*^ Telemachus." 

" An excellent work, my dear Miss Melton. In 
the highest degree entertaining and equally in- 
structive. And what, my dear Marian," added 
she, '' what was it in ' Telemachus ' that put your 
doll out of favour ? " 
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'' The advice of Mentor/' responded the child. 
" He speaks so much good sense about reverence 
for the gods^ oar duty^ and guarding ourselves 
against the influence of evil passions/' 

*^Then you like Mentor for his wisdom, my 
dear/' remarked the lady, smiling. 

" Yes ; but, more than all, for his love of Tele- 
machus. I was angry with him at first though, 
when he pushed Telemachus into the sea, but it 
was only for a moment ; for, when I found that he 
helped him to swim, and placed him at last in 
safety on board the ship, and knew that all had 
been done to save him from the wicked Calypso 
and her nymphs, as they are called, I said to 
myself that, if I were Mentor, and Henry For- 
tescue were Telemachus, I should have just done 
the same by him. Do girls ever learn to swim, 
aunt ? " 

" No, Marian/' replied her aimt, with gravity. 

(( ^rp^ y^j^ strange," remarked the visitor, half 
aloud, to herself. 

^^ What is very strange ? " asked Miss Melton. 

" Nothing, my dear," was the lady's reply ; 
after which she became thoughtfiQ. Nor she 
alone. Miss Melton grew thoughtftd, Henry 
grew thoughtful, and even little Marian herself 
partook of the general mood. Some indiflferent 
subject, however, accidentally started, restored 
conversation, in which Henry bore his part, dis- 
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playing a thousand evidences of a fine intellect^ 
and of a heart as yet uncontaminated. Miss 
Melton felt proud ; her visitor was all admiration 
and encomium^ and Marian^ leaning on the table 
beside him^ her cheek supported by her hand^ as 
she looked up in his face — ^her favourite attitude ; 
bore silent^ but not ineloquent^ testimony to the 
truth of all that he advanced. Thus wore the 
evening^ till it was time for Mrs. Farkyn — the 
name of Miss Melton^s visitor — to take leave; 
preparatorily to which she retired with Miss 
Melton^ in order to adjust her dress for the walk. 

" A promising young man/' said she> '^ is that 
Mr. Fortescue. He looks much older than his 
years. He possesses a fine mind ; and his hearty 
too, if I may judge by his sentiments, is warm and 
generous, and perfectly unsophisticated. What 
are his prospects, my dear?^' 

^' I don't think he has determined, as yet, upon 
any particular pursuit in life.'' 

^^The sooner he does so the better. It will 
never do for him to go on reading Telemachus 
with you, and superintending the tasks of Marian, 
^e is a young man of captivating appearance and 
manners," continued she. ''Were I a woman of 
fortune, with a free hand and heart, I should fall 
in love with him, and marry him, even at my age 
— ^that is, provided he would have me : but then 
it would be as determined a game of ruin as ever 
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was played! A woman may love the husband 
that is several years older than herself; but men, 
venerate wrinkles as they may, have a horror of 
them in the face of a wife^ unless their own faces 
have the advantage there, in the proportion of at 
least two to one. Love me for my mind! It is a 
very pretty femcy ; but it is strange how soon a 
tetter upon the cheek will put it to the test ! Yea, 
though the tetter is sure to go ; whereas wrinkles 
stay and increase. Come, my dear, let us go 
down.^^ She caught Miss Melton by both hands 
as she spoke, and looked earnestly in her face for 
three or four seconds. ^^ Talking of wrinkles,'' 
said she at length, " I wonder if yours will ever 
come I I protest you are the same woman I saw 
you at five-and-twenty, ten years ago ! Ten years 
hence, Sarah ! At forty-five it is the top of the 
hill with men. Women get there sooner, it is 
said. If so, it is as well when the other sex have 
the start of us ; I mean, with reference to matri- 
mony : for though a man may cherish his mother 
the more for her years, depend upon it he will not 
cherish his wife the more for resembling his 
mother in that particular.'' Miss Melton's eyes 
fell at this remark. 

'^ You are speaking strangely," said she. 

'^1 know I am; but I was always a strange 
creature. Good fortune has made me giddy- 
happy. I have been a most fortunate woman. 
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nor is it the least of my blessings to be imited to 
a man in whose eyes I seem as yonng to-day as I 
was the very day I married him/^ 

Here she hurried out of the room and descended 
the stairs, followed by Miss Melton. The door of 
the drawing-room stood ajar. She entered, but 
suddenly stopped short, and turning to her friend, 
who did not move quite as fast as she did, beckoned 
her to approach, at the same time, by a ges- 
ture, enjoining silence. Henry was translating a 
passage to Marian, whose arm rested upon his 
shoulder while she looked over him. It was the 
same to which the child had alluded before. He 
was just concluding it. 

"Thank you, Henry,^^ she cried, when it was 
done ; " I think I should never be tired of that 
passage. I always feel so thankful when Tele- 
machus escapes from Calypso and her attendants, 
and Mentor has him all to himself. Do you 
know that I always feel as if it were you and I 
that were leaping from the rock into the sea, and 
my breath goes from me ; but I recover it again, 
and swim and swim ; and I fancy that you are 
growing faint, and I feel my heart beating while 
I hold you with all my might : and so I would, 
Henry Fortescue, if you and I were together in 
the sea, and you were in danger of drowning. I 
would keep you up as long as I could. Oh ! how 
long I would keep you up ! and if nothing would 

VOL. I. L 
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do^ but you must sink at last^ I would clasp you 
round the neck^ and go down to the bottom along 
with you/' The child acted as she spoke^ and 
ended with a sob, her hands clasped about the neck 
of the young man, her cheek laid fondly against 
his. "Would you let me drown, Henry?** said 
she, suddenly withdrawing her head, and looking 
him earnestly in the face. 

''No, my dear Marian,'' was his reply, and fold- 
ing his arms around her he drew her towards him, 
and imprinted a kiss upon her white forehead. 

" I shall work harder for you now than ever," 
cried Marian, springing a pace or two away from 
him. " You shall see I will. I shall improve so, 
that when mamma comes back she will hardly 
know me ; and aunt herself, who watches my pro- 
gress every day, shall be astonished. I shall be 
worth your swimming for me then," added 
Marian; "shall I not, Henry?" 

She held out both hands to him as she spoke. 
He took them, but at the same moment his eye 
caught the figures of the two ladies standing at 
the entrance of the room ; he rose, and coloured. 

His offer to see Mrs. Farkyn home was ac- 
cepted, and they left the house together. 

Neither Miss Melton nor her niece attempted 
to interchange a word for upwards of a quarter 
of an hour after the departure of Mrs. Parkyn 
and Henry. Profound was the absorption of the 
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former^ nor was the subject wliich engrossed her 
thoughts of a pleasing nature^ as many a deep- 
drawn sigh attested. At length the gentle voice 
of Marian recalled her to herself. The child — 
who, placed at the opposite side of the table^ sup- 
porting her cheek with her hand^ at first sat 
musings as though she were pondering some 
theme of calm^ unutterable sweetness; but pre- 
sently observing her aunt^ kept watching her 
countenance, and listening to the indications of 
painful emotion that continually escaped her— 
now leaving her seat, at last stole softly round 
to her, and, taking her hand, while she looked 
tenderly up in her face, inquired of her, in ax;- 
cents of the most endearing solicitude, if she felt 
herself unwell ? 

The reply to her question was a start, accom- 
panied with a look which almost caused Marian 
to recoil. 

The look was not intended, but was wholly 
inadvertent. 

Looks are the native language of the heart — 
language that will out, before we are aware of it, 
betraying what we feel, and yet would restrain 
our tongues £rom giving utterance to. It is 
language, too, that is universally imderstood — ^in 
which the child is as profound an adept as the 
adult. Inarticulate infancy understands it and 
talks it 1 — ^will brighten and lower, in accordance 

l2 
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with its import; and, utterly a stranger to the 
title of sorrow or of joy, will name a tear by a 
tear, and a smile by a smile — nay, will rebuke 
you for the mood which it feels is out of time ; 
and when ailing and drooping, will burst into the 
flood, at the effort that is made to cheer it ! 

In the look that encountered her, Marian read 
the heart of her aunt. She saw that it was suffer- 
ing, and that she was the cause of its distress. 

^^Are you angry with me, aunt?^' asked the 
young girl, in a tone the most respectful and de- 
precating. 

" No V^ was the brief reply; and as she uttered 
it Miss Melton slightly coloured, and passed her 
hand once or twice across her brow, as if she were 
endeavouring to recollect and compose herself. 

" Then you are not well ! — I am sure you are 
not!'^ 

^^I am, my dear Marian!^' replied her aunt, 
with a half-attesting snule; as, now, drawing 
Marian fondly towards her, she imprinted a kiss 
upon her white and open forehead. 

'^Then you are unhappy ?^^ persevered Marian. 

*' Neither am I unhappy, my love. Why should 
you think I am unhappy V 

" Because you look so, dear aunt ; and before I 
came round to you, you were sighing, as if your 
heart would break ! '^ 

As the child uttered the last part of the sen- 
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tence^ her voice began to falter^ and the tears 
started into her eyes. 

"My heart is far from breakings my sweet 
Marian I — ^my good and affectionate child !^^ said 
Miss Melton, drawing her niece towards her 
again, and kissing her tenderly, whUe her own 
eyes became suffused from sympathy and tender- 
ness. "Your aunt^s heart is not breaking, my 
love/^ she continued; "nor will it ever break, 
while it knows that its own Marian is happy ! — 
You are happy, my loveP^ she went on, "and 
you will be happy ! — Heaven grant it, whatsoever 
it may have in reserve for your aunt ! '' 

" Then Heaven must make you happy, too, dear 
aunt ! Your Marian could never be happy if you 
were otherwise. O, there is nothing in the whole 
wide world that I would not do to make you 
happy !" 

Here the child threw her fair arms around Miss 
Melton^s neck, who now drew her still closer to 
her bosom, and for several minutes held her there 
in silence, while cheek was laid to cheek. 

"I am certain that we shall be happy, dear 
aunt ! " at length exclaimed Marian, abruptly 
disengaging herself, and rapidly passing her hand- 
kerchief across the eyes that now sparkled with 
satisfaction. " I am positive we shall be happy,'* 
she reiterated. " Ay, every one of us ! — ^mamma 
and you, and I and Henry Fortescue.'' 
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Miss Melton's countenance changed. She drew 
back, and her eyes fell; but making an effort to 
recover herself she partly succeeded; and fixing 
them again upon her niece^ she continued to 
contemplate her for several moments without 
speaking. 

^^Is anything wrongs dear aunt?'' artlessly 
interrogated Marian. 

'^No, my love/' returned her aunt^ after a 
pause. '^Nothing is wrong; but why 'do you 
include Henry Fortescue?" 

^^ Because he loves us all^ and because we aU 
love him; so we shall always be together^ and 
then we shall all be happy I" 

"We may not always be together, my dear 
child — at least so far as Henry Fortescue is con- 
cerned." 

" O, but I am sure we shall ! " persisted Marian. 

" How can you be sure of that, my love ?" 

" Because Ifeel it, aunt! — I am positive of it!" 

" That Henry Fortescue will be always with us?" 

" Yes! When first I saw him in the stage-coach 
I wished it; he looked so thoughtful, and so kind, 
and so good ; and although I did not see him for a 
long, long time afterwards, I wished it still. I met 
him at last upon the race-course at R — :-, and 
then I wished it more than ever, and so I told 
him to call upon mamma when he returned to 
London. But when I came back myself from 
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R , and found him seated with mamma and 

you^ at lunch^ and learned that he was the very 
same Henry Fortescue that you and mamma used 
to be always talking about^ and praisings and 
whom I so much longed to see^ I made sure that 
he would always be with us ; and has it not been 
so, dear aunt ? — and will it not be so^ as long as 
we live?^^ 

^^ You will not always require his instructions^ 
Marian/' 

^^O, but I shall — at least for a very, very long 
time — I do not care how long; and when I 
require them no longer^ you know he need not 
leave us then. If he should^ he does not love us 
half so well as we love him ; for I am sure that we 
would never wish to go from Henry Fortescue/' 

"He may be obliged to leave us, my dear 
Marian — ^he may marry/' 

The young girl stood agape, her eyes fixed on 
those of her aunt, but with an expression which 
clearly indicated that they looked, but saw not ; 
their sense swallowed up by some argument of 
all-absorbing interest within; while her aunt 
regarded her with deep sadness, and the most 
intense scrutiny. 

" Would you not wish him to marry, my 
love ? " at last inquired Miss Melton. 

Marian made no reply; but taking the end of 
the silk handkerchief which she wore about her 
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neck, began rolling it up and unrolling it again^ 
standing like a statne, without breathy and 
utterly transfixed by the question. 

''Do you not hear me, Marian ?'' persisted 
Miss Melton, urgently, but most tenderly. " Do 
you not hear me? Will you not answer your 
aunt, when she asks you if you would not like 
that Henry Fortescue should marry ? ^* 

Marian did answer with a flood of tears, as she 
threw herself upon the neck of Miss Melton. 

''It is as I imagined,'' said Miss Melton to 
herself. "The child is in love! I never sus- 
pected it till it struck me this evening, when I 
saw them look at one another, as Mrs. Parkyn 
spoke of the early predilection of her husband, 
notwithstanding the disparity between her age 
and his. 'Tis strange — ^'tis hardly to be believed ! 
— ^but so it is. I thank Mrs. Parkyn. I am 
thoroughly awake, but only just in time ! Ma- 
rian, my love,'' said she, now addressing her 
niece, " what is the matter ? — ^but never mind ! — 
There," added she, kissing her, "there, go, and 
sit down, and dry your eyes. Perhaps you feared 
I was angry with you for not answering me ? " 

" No, aunt, no ! it was not that," said the 
ingenuous child, as soon as she had obeyed her 
aunt's directions. 

" Did you weep, then, at my saying that Henry 
Fortescue might marry ? " 
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^' No, aunt, not exactly at that, neither ; but at 
the thought that he should leave us/' 

"You must not think of that so seriously/' 
said her aunt, with sweet forbearing generosity, 
and foreseeing considerate caution. "He may 
marry, my love, and that very soon too. He is 
almost of the age to marry.'' 

" When shall I be of the age to marry, aunt ?" 
inquired Marian almost unconscious of the ques- 
tion which she was putting. 

Miss Melton stared at her for a moment or 
two y but at once recollecting herself, replied, with 
an air of indifference, " perhaps, about some four 
or five years hence." 

"I shall then be eighteen or nineteen," re- 
marked the child; "but I should never marry to 
go from mamma, and you, and Henry Fortescue ; 
and I am sure he will never marry to go jBrom us ; 
for when I told him at the race-course that Miss 
Nixon loved him — ^" 

" Miss Nixon loved him, my dear ?" 

" Yes, aunt ; for she used to praise him when^ 
ever I spoke of him, saying that she never saw so 
interesting a young man, and that she wished she 
might meet with him again, which I am sure she 
would have contrived to do, had not her father 
taken a disUke to him — ^but when I told him at 
the race-course that Miss Nixon loved him, he 
did not seem to mind it ; nor, do what I could, 

l3 
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would he say that he loved her—o/t was Gkdg to 
do 80 — ^though he said that he loved me.'' 

" He loved you as a good little gii!, vaj dear.^ 
*' I know^ aunt^ I know; and may he not love 
me when I grow up? I have grown a great deal 
since^ as you and mamma say^ and 70a aee he 
loves me still/' 

" 'Tis time to go to bed, Marian, 'tis very late/' 
Marian and her aunt ascended to the chamber 
of the former. 

^^ 'Tis incredible ! " exclaimed Miss Melton^ half 
aloud, to herself, as, after having taken leave of 
Marian for the night, she entered her own room, 
which was divided by a thin partition only from 
that of her niece. ** 'Tis incredible I Here are aD 
the signs of di^p attachment in a girl. And how 
stands the case with me ? Thus — It must end I 
It is right that it should, and it shall ! To con- 
tinue it were madness! — ^worse than madness! 
weakness unpardonable — ^indefensible— shamefid I 
I blush for myself — ^Weakness fraught with such 
consequences, as I abhor myself to think of ! But 
there must be a cessation for the present of all 
intercourse — I must withdraw from the scene — ^I 
must be alone — Marian, too. Her mother most 
be made aware of this discovery — ^yet, will it be a 
discovery to her? Has she not anticipated it? 
Has she not wished for such an event ? Has she 
not set him down in her mind as the husband 
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of Marian ? Why else employ him to assist in the 
education of her child ? She that has all along 
been so tenacious in that particular — ^who, except 
in this one instance^ has constantly set her &ce 
against delegating her superintendence even to one 
of her own sex ! How blind I have been ! Still, 
it is fit that my sister should be apprised of the 
state of things. I may be deceived as to her 
wishes and intentions. I shall sleep upon it, but 
I shall be prepared.^^ 

Here Miss Melton rang the bell. 

" You will call me to-morrow at five/^ said she 
to the servant, who answered her summons. 
" You had better see the watchman as he cries the 
hour — ^which is now about to strike, for I heard 
the last chime as I came up stairs — and desire 
him to call you. Go to bed as soon as you shall 
have done so.'* 

" Yes/^ she resumed, as soon as the servant had 
left the room; ^' under any circumstances the 
course appears to be a prudent one, if only as far 
as I myself am concerned. My case is clearly and 
definitely ascertained ! I may misapprehend my 
sister's views — I may overrate the interest which 
Marian takes in him — '* 

Here a deep moan from the adjoining room 
startled her, she snatched up the candle, and in a 
moment was standing beside the couch of her niece. 

The face that she looked upon was bathed in 
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tears ! while its expression depicted unequivocally 
the struggle of tenderness in some forlorn predi- 
cament. One arm drawn upwards^ lay bounding 
with its already beautiful outline the head of the 
sleeper^ the other lay uncovered upon the counter- | 

pane which^ white as snow^ as it was^ seemed 
outvied by the shining limb that reposed upon it. 
The neck^ half uncovered, was tumultuously and 
painfully agitated. 

"Will you leave us?'' murmured the sleeper, 
her articulation occasionally broken by the sob of 
pain. "Will you leave us, Henry Fortescue? 
Keep him, dear mother I Keep him, aunt — dear 
aunt I He will go from us, and we shall all be 
miserable. Keep him, as you love your Marian ! 
aunt ! — ^mother ! — ^keep him ! O keep him ! '' 

" Marian,'' cried Miss Melton, gently shaking 
her by the fair shoulder. " Marian !" she re- 
peated, " 'tis I ! 'Tis your aunt ! " 

The girl opened her eyes and, starting, sat up. 
She stared for some moments at her aunt, and 
seemed as if she was endeavouring to recollect 
herself. 

" What is the matter, my love?" inquired Miss 
Melton. 

" I was only dreaming, aunt ; I was only dream- 
ing ! Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven ! I was only 
dreaming ! I am glad you came to wake me. 
Grood night, dear aunt ! I shall go to sleep again I" 
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" 'Tis clear," thought Miss Melton to herself, 
as she withdrew, ^' ^tis clear as day ! ^Tis placed 
beyond a doubt ! The course that has suggested 
itself is the obvious one ! My resolution is 
taken ! " 

She rang again. The servant appeared. " Have 
you spoken to the watchman ?" 

*' Yes, madam." 

^^^Tis well. There; go to bed at once! Be 
sure vou call me V 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

We go back to Mrs. Parkyn and our hero. 

" A nobler pair of women than those two 
friends of mine. Miss Melton and Mrs. Evelyn/^ 
observed Mrs. Parkyn, after she had proceeded with 
Henry that evening a few yards down the street 
that led from Queen-square into Oray's-inn-lane, 
" never yet breathed, as I believe, the breath 
of life. Did you ever meet with any one like 
them V 

'^ With one,'^ replied Henry, with a sigh. 

^^ Your mother?" 

'' Yes.'' 

'' They are very extraordinary creatures,'' re- 
sumed his companion. ^' The world seems to 
have made no impression upon them, in the re- 
spect of attaching them to what is artificial and 
selfish in it. They pay no regard to anything but 
worth; their appreciation of which is a thing per- 
fectly independent of the circumstances in which 
they find it." 

" They are two very extraordinary ladies indeed," 
said Henry, and went on, circumstantially relating 
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the origin and progress of his intimacy "with 
them. 

'' I see, young gentleman/' observed Mrs. Par- 
kyn, when he had concluded, *' I see that you are 
not ashamed of acknowledging obligations ; whence 
I infer — and I am sure I am right in doing so — 
that you are anything but unworthy of receiving 
them.'' 

'^ Madam/' replied Henry, " I do not know any 
feeling which I consider to be more delightful than 
that of gratitude." 

'^ Not independence ? " 

'^ Independence is a delightful feeling too ; but 
it is a comparatively unsocial one — one that seems 
to hold mankind aloof. There is a sense in which 
it is perfectly amiable — ^where it teaches us to 
rely merely upon our own exertions, and guards 
the integrity of our principles, so that no man 
can make property of our minds and hearts ; but, 
in other respects, it is questionable as an excel- 
lence. I have often heard my mother say that 
she never yet heard a man boast of perfect freedom 
from obligation to his species, but she set him 
down as a slave to the blindest selfishness, or to 
the most impenetrable ingratitude." 

'^She held, then, that it was impossible to 
live without owing something to our fellow- 
creatures ? " 

'* She did, madam ; and, in proof thereof, she 
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would even instance the case of a servant's obey- 
ing his master cheerfully/' 

"But how could that be considered a case in 
point ? His master pays him for his obedience. 
It is his master's due/' 

"Yes, madam; but the smile with which he 
does it is his own — at least, so my mother used ta 
say." 

"And she said rightly, young man. She was 
very reUgious, I am sure,'' added Mrs. Parkyn. 

" She was." 

"And very strict, I presume ? " 

" More charitable, madam." 

"And therefore the more religious. I should 
have loved your mother." ' 

" She would have loved you, madam. She was 
never loved in vain by the gentle and the worthy." 

"I must become better acquainted with you» 
You have an excellent pupil there in the daughter 
of Mrs. Evelyn. You find her very quick and 
very attentive. The first step to success upon the 
part of a teacher is, as I have been told, to win the 
esteem of the pupil. You have succeeded there 
to a miracle. They are all fond of you. Mrs. 
Evelyn has told me so herself, and more than 
once. Her sister is a very sweet woman. Do 
you not think so?" 

The question was put with as much pointedness 
as abruptness, and there was no small embarrass- 
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ment in Henry^s reply, which, of course, was in 
the affirmative. Mrs. Parkyn went on — 

'^ She is a very sweet woman indeed ; but her 
niece will surpass her every way. She gives twice 
the promise that her aunt did at her age. You 
may think diflferently, but I plead the advantage 
of superior experience. Whoever lives to see 
that child when she arrives at maturity will behold 
in her a woman whom, in complexion, form, and 
feature, and not less so in mind and heart, if it 
be practicable to match — which I doubt — ^it will 
be impossible to surpass. Good night,^^ she added. 
" I am now at home. Here is my house. This is 
the door, at which you have only to knock, in 
order to insure a constant and a hearty welcome.^' 

As Henry slowly returned to his lodgings, re- 
volving the observations which Mrs. Parkyn had 
addressed to him, the image of Marian kept flit- 
ting before him, but with various modifications. 
Now, it was that of the sweet girl, as she then 
was — playfiil, bland, affectionate, uttering most 
pregnant matter, unconscious of its import ; pre- 
sently, from that of the girl, it changed into the 
fast-ripening maiden's, with heart upon its guard, 
difficult of approach, and chary of betraying her 
wishes ; and now, it was perfect in new, consum- 
mate womanhood, gorgeous in charms, and all 
astir with finest, warmest sensibilities, finally 
concentrating in one all-absorbing passion, ex- 
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cited by the object of her first and last and only 
affections. 

A glimpse of a new and most exquisitely deli- 
cious state of earthly being began to dawn npon 
the mind of the yonng man. Should the attached 
pupil grow up into the tender^ devoted mistress ! 
To possess the virgin affections of such a woman^ 
as Marian was making of! He felt astonished 
that the palpable possibility of such an issue should 
never have struck him before. 

No wonder^ if^ in such a trance of deep absoip- 
tion, he should unconsciously pass the door of his 
lodging. He did so^ and never recollected himself 
till he had arrived at the end of the street. He 
turned — ^to pass it again; nor when, at last, he 
came to himself sufficiently to stop at it, knods, 
and obtain admittance, were the speculations of 
fancy suspended, except to be renewed with re- 
doubled activity ! No wonder, then, if they fol- 
lowed him to his pillow — ^Marian was there, in Ids 
dreams, her young eyes glowing with the first soft 
dawn of love. Now she was locked in his arms, 
and now she was snatched away from him. He 
sought, but could not find her ; when, present^, 
without his knowing how it came to pass, she was 
beside him again ! At one time, they were in 
company; at another, alone; but whatsoever the 
change of scene, her sweet regards were still the 
same— the bland and steadfast vouchers of a pas- 
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sdon^ once kindled^ never to admit of extinguish- 
ment! He awoke with a deep-drawn sigh^ in 
which he heard himself breathing her name. 

That morning he forgot his engagement at Mr. 
Barton^s till it was long past the hour. " No 
matter ! he could make Ids excuses to-morrow.'' 
His appointment at Queen's-square was sure to be 
kept. How he longed till the time of his daily 
visit should arrive ! The morning wore away by 
minutes ; so did the afternoon. He felt as if it 
would never be evening. Five o'clock struck ; he 
set off^ having a good half mile to walk^ and a 
whole hour to accomplish the distance ; but^ 
though the time was over-abundant^ the distance 
might be eked out. ''He could go round by 
Piccadilly, and Bond-street, and Oxford-street." 
He did so, and when he came within view of St. 
Giles's Church, it wanted a minute or two of half- 
past five. He had been walking as though he had 
a wager against time; but time, never heeding 
him, had been going on at the old and sure jog- 
trot. He would take it more leisurely, and go 
round by Broad-street, Holbom, King-street, and 
Southampton-row; and yet, wherefore all this 
superfluous arrangement ? A new state of feeling 
had insensibly inculcated the necessity of an at- 
tention to forms, where no such necessity existed. 
He was welcome to Mrs. Evelyn's at any hour. 
'' What a fool he was to be so scrupulous as to 
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anticipating the nominal honr of lesson! He 
would go thither at once I He might have done 
so half an hour before/' 

The moment he heard the lock move he pre- 
pared to enter, but drew back at the manner oi 
the servant^ who, instead of making way for hbn, 
as was customary, stood with the door half open. 

" What is the matter ? '' faltered out Henry. 

" Miss Melton and my young lady are from 
home." 

" Prom home!" 

" Yes sir ; they set oflF early this morning to 
join Mrs. Evelyn in the country." 

'' Did they leave no word for me ?" 

" O yes, sir; they desired me to tell you, when 
you should call this evening, that they hoped you 
would excuse their not leaving a note for you, as 
they were very much hurried owing to the sudden- 
ness of their journey; and that you would be sure 
to hear from them in a day or two." 

Henry received the communication in silence. 
He slowly turned away and departed, without 
even saying ^^ good by " to the servant — ^a cour- 
tesy which, in any case, he never omitted till 
then. 

Heavily disappointed, he paced up and down 
the side of the square, communing vrith himself. 
He felt as if he had been slighted, and he was 
mortified. Yet mortified at what ? Nothing could 
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be more natural than that Miss Melton should 
suddenly think of going with her niece into the 
country^ or that an unexpected summons from 
Mrs. Evelyn should call them thither ; yet he was 
unhappy, and they were the cause. Unhappy, 
about what ? In vain did he reason with himself. 
In vain did he say to himself that it was the most 
egregious folly to feel as he did. In vain did he 
inquire what he had proposed to himself, of which 
he had been baulked. He felt chagrined — utterly ; 
and he could neither justify it, nor yet help it. 
What could result from a meeting that evening 
with Marian, whom he had been in the habit of 
seeing daily for months past, without ever regard- 
ing her otherwise than in the light of a playful, 
endearing, and promising child? Yet, Uke 
Othello, he felt as if his occupation were gone ! — 
"What should he do with himself? He should go 
and pass the evening at Mr. Barton^s. Such was 
the train of his reflections, and such the conclu- 
sion to which he came. 

The man who acts from impulse had need 
to be a very fortunate one, otherwise, he may 
chance mar his own happiness, and probably, 
along with it, the happiness of others. Conduct 
ought to be founded on reflection, and the habit 
of looking before we leap inculcated, accordingly, 
in our earliest years. The steps upon steps of 
ruinous tendency that result from a different 
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course I The child's first common excuse^ when 
it has committed an error — '' I didn't think of if' 
— ought ever to be taken as the hint for a rigorous 
and persevering system of trainings in order to 
obviate the repetition of an apology, which, in 
maturity, may chance to be attended with shame, 
and, not improbably, irremediable disaster. What 
did Henry promise to himself froma visit to his 
friend Mr. Barton, at such a juncture as this ? — 
Belief from his present state of irritability. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ff Letty/' said Mrs. Barton to her daughter^ as 
she was helping her that evening to dress, ^'Letty, 
what think you of having two strings to your 
bow?^^ 

Letty looked round at her mother as if to read 
in her countenance the object with which the 
question was put. A snule of infinite complacency 
played upon the Ups of Mrs. Barton. 

" I should be agreeable, dear 'ma/' replied she, 
"to anything that you would recommend ; but,'' 
added she, drawing herself up aad taking a survey 
now of one side of her face aad now of another, 
as she stood before the looking-glass, " but Miss 
Spinster, one of our young ladies — and not the 
most scrupulous one, neither, upon other and 
more important points — Miss Spinster always 
insisted that it was the extreme of indelicacy in a 
young woman to have more than one sweetheart 
at a time." 

" Sweetheart !" ejaculated Mrs. Barton, "I was 
only thinking of our water party, and whether it 
would not be prudent to have a glass-coach in 
readiness in case it should rain." 
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A glass-coach 1^^ repeated Letty. 
Yes/^ rejoined her mother ; " a glass-coach^ in 
case it should rain, to take us down to Staines, 
where we might dine and take tea. There would 
be one side of the vehicle for your father and me, 
and the other for you and Mr. Fortescue, Letty." 

Letty highly approved of the arrangement. 
" Indeed, she did not know whether, under any 
circumstances, Staines was not the preferable idea, 
especially with the consideration of a glass-coach 
— one side for ^pa and 'ma, and the other for Mr. 
Fortescue and her. It would be so vastly snug.'' 

The plan of the water-party had been broached 
to Letty that morning. 

''But talking of sweethearts, 'ma,'' resumed 
Letty, " since we have stumbled upon the subject, 
I was always of the opinion that Miss Spinster 
was in the wrong, and so I told her; for I think 
it the height of imprudence to depend for your 
whole happiness upon the constancy of any one 
single man ; because, if he prove false — ^and you 
know, 'ma, that men are proverbially fickle — 
where are you?" 

''Where, indeed !" admitted Mrs. Barton. 

A summons at the street-door prevented the 
conversation from proceeding. 

"The company are coming already !" remarked 
Mrs. Barton. 

" Mr. Fortescue is coming ! " exclaimed Letty, 
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lighting Tip with surprise and satisfaction; ''I 
know his knock as well as I do his voice — and 
there it is" added she, returning with sparkling 
eyes from the lobby, to which she had tripped to 
listen for a moment. ''I wonder what brings 
him, when he has told us, again and again, that 
he is always engaged of an evening ?" 

^'Now, Letty, my dear,** observed Mrs. Barton, 
with most impressive earnestness, "be content for 
the present with one string to your bow. You 
may think of the other, by and by. There is a 
medium in things, my dear Letty. Remember, 
you are not sure of him yet. One conquest at a 
time, my dear. I should like him to fall in love 
with you to-night. Give him the whole of your 
attention — at all events, the chief share of it ; and 
let him see it. Men are vain creatures, my dearest 
Letty ! You will secure him there, if you play 
your cards judiciously. Contrive to let him sit 
next to you. K you are requested to sing, ask 
him what song he likes ; — deference is flattering, 
my dear. Should any one give a hint for a reel, 
inquire of him if he is fond of dancing ; and if he 
is, offer yourself as his partner, if he will put up 
with you for the want of a better.** 

"1 can dance as well as any girl that he 
knows !** interposed Letty, with a convincing toss 
of the head. 

'^ I know you can, Letty !** accorded her mother ; 
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''and Letty, my dear/' continued she, ^'be very 
particular in making his tea, and in asking him 
how he likes it ; and pressing him to have another 
cup. Press him again and again, my dear. And 
look to the toast, Letty. Insist upon his taking 
the under bit. 'Tis the best buttered, you know, 
my dear In a word, Letty, make a conquest of 
him by hook or by crook; but never, Letty — 
never losing sight of the medium V^ 

" Leave me alone for managing him,'* said 
Letty. '' Backwardness is the only thing that 
stands in the way — a very strange fault in a young 
man at his time of life. I wondered at it at first,*' 
added she; ''but the thing was explained the 
moment I learned from him that he had never 
been sent to a boarding-school. La I *ma, there 
is nothing like being sent to a boarding-school. 
It makes one feel so much at one's ease." 

When Henry was ushered into the drawing, 
room, admonished by the preparations for a party, 
he would have resumed his hat ; but Mr. Barton, 
who entered almost at the same moment, would not 
suflfer him. In vain did Henry plead the excuse of 
not being dressed for such an occasion. They were 
all friends — ^plain people, like themselves. What 
signified his dress ? Dress as he might, he always 
looked the yoimg gentleman. Mrs. Barton would 
never let him hear the end of it, if he suffered her 
young favourite to go ; and Letty would be in the 
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sulks the whole evening, if her father did not take 
advantage of the good luck which had sent them, 
so unexpectedly, so agreeable an addition to their 
party. 

The question was still in debate when Mrs. 
Barton, making her appearance, decided it at 
once. She insisted upon his stopping ; and, add- 
ing personal enforcement to instances, with an 
energy, if not with a grace, that was perfectly 
irresistible, she took him by the arms and pressed 
him into a seat. To demur was fruitless ; and was 
now no longer thought of, when Letty glided, 
blazing, into the apartment^ bland with the con- 
fidence of anticipated victory. He rose upon her 
entrance — ^but not to go. Go! with the plump 
yet delicate hands of Letty extended towards him, 
and, as it were, daring him to take them. Forti- 
tude might give a warrant for such a feat of self- 
denial, but certainly not in a young man of his 
age. He accepted the courteous challenge. He 
would have met it halfway, had Letty allowed him; 
but, as her mother observed, if there was anything 
in the whole world which Letty had yet to learn, 
and the acquisition of which would render her 
perfect, it was the knowledge and practice of the 
medium. 

But if Letty^s fault was excess, that of Henry 
was a coming short. Think of his never handing 
her a chair, and there was one close beside his 
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own. But Letty, in her abundance^ totally over- 
looked his lack ; and amply compensated for it^ 
by taking that identical chair of her own accord^ 
and with an alacrity which^ if not scrupulous^ was^ 
nevertheless^ exceedingly natural. She sat down 
beside the young man^ and in a few nunutes 
diminished^ to annihilation^ any intervening space 
that yet remained between her seat and his^ in 
opposition to the establishing and maintaining of 
a perfectly social neighbourhood. She enume- 
rated the visiters she expected^ and the order of 
the evening's entertainment. 

'^ There wiU be tea; and, after tea, cards ; then, 
perhaps, three or four of the young people would 
dance — mind, in that case, I shall break through 
all rule, and at once propose myself as your 
partner.^' 

Her mother, who overheard her, and caught her 
eye at the moment, here smiled at her most ap- 
provingly. No wonder ; she was taking the right 
road to the medium. • 

" Then there will be a little supper ; — ^I hope 
you are fond of suppers. They are pleasant meals 
— so social ! I hope the evening wiU be a pleasant 
one, if only for your sake. For my own part^ 
indeed, I do not much care for such things, nor 
am I over fond of company. Once or twice, in a 
way, it may answer very well. A single Mend 
for me ! " 
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Was the young man^s self-complacency propi- 
tiated ? The reader may judge. I am sure it 
would have been the case in one of for maturer 
years. Sweet words, if not convincing, still breathe 
sweetly — especially when they fall firom a pair of 
carnation lips, and are enforced by earnest eyes of 
surpassing brightness, lighting up a beautifiil 
face, and that the face of a young and sensitive 
female. 

The company assembled, and things passed 
much in the routine in which Letty had announced 
them. They danced ; and, for the first time, 
Henry gazed upon the form of Letty, set off to 
perfection by the act which is most favourable to 
the display of symmetry. He thought her a new 
being ; nor, when the set was over, was he impa- 
tient to relinquish the hand that betrayed no 
uneasiness at lingering in the embrace of his. 
She sang, and was loudly applauded; but the 
blush was Henry's, when she referred the merits 
of her performance to a particular friend, who was 
so kind as to give her instructions, and whose 
services she could never repay. Who that friend 
was, was apparent the moment that it came to 
Henry's turn to sing — and he sang to Letty, who 
was unaccountably conscious that the melody was 
chiefly addressed to her ear, and with lavish smiles 
acknowledged the welcome offering. And when 
at length the party broke up, the last to depart 
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was the visiter that was least expected; while the 
shaking of hands was more than once renewed 
at the door. " They had passed so delightfiil an 
evening ! " — ^and Letty gave the last '' good night ! '' 
which seemed as if it would never be given ; nor 
was there^ at the farewell clasp^ an absence^ on 
either side^ of that peculiar pressure^ which^ while 
it relinqiushes the hold^ is a pledge for the re- 
newal of it. 

A definite impression had been made. Long 
after her father^s door had been closed between 
them did the winning girl continue beside our 
hero. He had seen her beauty before^ but he 
had never half appreciated it till that night. 
Half? — ^Not a thousandth part! How well sh^ 
danced ! — ^What life of agile^ graceful motion per- 
vaded her rich and youthftd figure! He was 
keeping time with her still in the sweet jocund 
measure ; hands joined with hands^ looking into 
her bright^ joyous eyes^ that looked into his again ! 
Other young men were present, but, with the 
exception of customary, unavoidable civilities, he 
had engrossed her attention. Could he fail to be 
interested? He was so, and not slightly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Upon reacliing his lodgings Henry did not 
immediately retire, but, tlirowing himself into a 
chair, remained there, absorbed in his emotions, 
till he was roused from them by a strain which 
seemed to be ringing in his ears. He had been 
unconsciously humming to himself the air of a 
song which, in her happier days, his poor mother 
had taught him : — 

*' No, 'tis neither shape nor feature 

Makes me own thy sovereign sway ; 
E'en thine, the proudest gifts of nature. 
Could have triumph'd but a day." 

Almost mechanically, he asked himself if it 
were possible that the triumph of Letty's charms 
could prove of so short a duration ? Suppose he 
should become their captive, how stood the case 
with reference to her mind and heart ? She had 
been educated from home ; all that he had heard 
&om the lips of his mother, and from those of the 
amiable Mrs. Evelyn, respecting the advantages 
of domestic training, particularly as regards a 
female, recurred to him ; and along with it the 
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idea of Marian^ accompanied by the leooUectioii 
of his last night^s visions^ as well as of the yarioos 
feelings which had engrossed him during the 
earUer portion of that day. An indescribable 
sense of discomfort supervened ; and he withdrew 
to rest^ with a heart not half so light as when he 
entered. 

He dreamed of Marian again^ and there was 
more of method in the vision. He was sitting, as 
he thought^ with Marian and his mother^ whose 
eyes seemed fixed with straining fondness alter- 
nately upon the countenance of her son^ and that 
of the interesting child. Presently^ his mother 
arose^ and placing Marian's hand in his^ blessed 
them^ and left them. Then came for a time the 
fitful, incoherent imagining. He was desolately 
alone. Marian had gone, he knew not how : 
rapt from him in the very moment of possession ! 
Anon, there was a feast, and he was looking on. 
but not as one of the company ; and Marian was 
at length led in a bride^but a pale and tearful 
one. Suddenly, seeing Henry, she rushed to him^ 
and he threw his protecting arms around her; 
and flight ensued, and pursuit, which, with all his 
efforts, he was unable to outstrip; but Marian 
still clung to him when they were overtaken, nor 
could their enemies with all their force remove 
her from him. Still, without knowing how, she 
was lost to him again; and yet, again, there she 
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was, with his mother and her own, who led heif 
between them, bringing her to him. Once more 
their hands were joined, and this time by their 
respective parents, who, fixing npon them looks 
in which heavenly love was blended with more 
than earthly contentment, departed, blessing 
them as they went. Now^ Henry, as he thought 
in his dream, was in perfect possession of his 
long-coveted, most fondly-cherished wishes — ^ 
Marian was his wife ! She was weeping upon his 
breast, but her tears were those of unutterable 
love and overflowing happiness. Her arms were 
around him, folding him fondly to her heart, as 
she was folded to his* He awoke again with a 
sigh, in which he was breathing her name. 

Awhile he lay, pondering the sweet vision, and 
more than once closed his eyes again, as if he would 
relapse into slumber, that it might be recalled and 
continued; and when at last he arose, and had 
prepared himself to take his little part in the 
business of life, the bustle of which he heard on 
every side without ; if the incidents of the pre- 
ceding evening were remembered, it was for a 
time only, as things comparatively stale. The 
feelings to which they had given rise seemed to be 
no longer the same. The mere phantasms of the 
night had divested them of half their vividness. 

A reaction, however, took place as the hour of 
the customary morning visit approached :- the cap- 
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tivating mif tress of the past eyening'B little reivdi 
again presented herself to his imagmatkHL in all 
the glow of youthful beauty and suaoeptilnlity. 
If his toilet did not exact an additumal portiaii of 
his care that mornings it certainly had not to 
complain of any abridgement of it. He was impa- 
tient " till it was time/' and fully a qoarter of an 
hour before the usual moment of starting was he 
on his way to Mr. Barton's. 

Arrived there^ he had scarcely knocked^ when 
the question occurred to him^ whether^ consider- 
ing the very late hour at which the party had 
broken up, Letty would be ready to receive him? 
It would be strange enough if Letty were just 
then revolving a similar doubt, as to the arrival of 
the young man ; but, strange as it might appear, 
it was the case. She was already in the parlour. 
She heard the well-known knock ; and^ while her 
visiter was collecting breath for an inquiry^ upon 
which, from some cause, not difficult to be divined, 
something of more than ordinary interest de- 
pended j the captivating creature herself appeared 
at the door, joyfully opening it for him. The 
marked expression of pleasurable surprise which 
lighted up his countenance was surely a valid 
warrant for the welcome of the hand which was 
now cordially extended, and which, returning the 
clasp of his, retained it imtil he was fairly re-esta- 
blished in his customary seat beside the piano- 
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forte. Before the music lesson began^ however^ 
there was one to be attended to which, in Letty^s 
opinion, immeasurably exceeded it in importance, 
and which she had resolved to set about at once, 
and in earnest. She was persuaded that she had 
excited an interest, and was determined that it 
should not prove abortive through the want of 
cherishing. 

Carefully had she attired herself, and yet with 
a certain negligence that possessed a charm infi- 
nitely beyond that of the most elaborate prepa- 
ration. A moss-rose, half blown, completed the 
drapery of her bosom, which else had been im- 
perfectly veiled ; her rich tresses, not having been 
subjected to the rigour of their customary train- 
ing, descending more £reely upon her neck and 
shoulders, hung there with twice their wonted 
luxuriance. There was a general expression of 
languor, too, which irresistibly appealed to interest, 
where buoyancy would have proved comparatively 
ineffective. She sank upon the music-stool rather 
than seated herself upon it, and throwing her head 
back, with her face half turned towards Henry, 
fixed her full hazel eyes upon him with an expres- 
sion which, if not actually appealing, produced, 
nevertheless, an effect upon him fraught with all 
the tenderness of highly-excited solicitude. 'Twas 
fit that he should be the first to break silence ; at 
all events, it was natural. 
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" Miss Barton/^ said he, '' I fear yon have not 
quite recovered the effects of last night^s exertion. 
You have risen much too early. A little more 
sleep would, perhaps, have perfectly restored you 
— at all events, would have rendered you more fit 
to take your lesson. Shall we give it over for this 
morning.'^ 

" I am always ready for my music lesson,'' re- 
plied Letty, with a smile, which was not the less 
sweet for the apparent effort which it cost her; 
'^ but as for sleep, I have not closed my eyes since 
I shook hands with you last night at the street 

" I am sorry for it,'' exclaimed Henry. 

"Are you!" retorted she, with a look that 
implied something more than bare surprise. " I 
am anything but sorry for it. I could not sleep, 
with thinking of the delightful evening I had 
passed. I could keep awake for four-and-twenty 
hours to come, with the hope of passing such 
another evening. Did you sleep, Mr. Fortescue ? 

Here Henry thought of his dream, and was 
silent. 

"You did," continued she. "Men forget, but 
women remember." 

" I never forget," interposed Henry, though 
his heart rather smote him as he spoke. 

" Do you not ?" rejoined Letty, half doubtingly. 
^' I am happy to learn it — but you slept ! You 
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are qiiite restored — ^as cool as if you had retired at 
eleven or twelve o^clock. I perceived it when I 
shook hands with you. Did you feel my hand? 
Surely, it is very feverish — at least, so it feels to 
myself. Perhaps, though, you did not remark it. 
Feel it again.*' 

He took it, and it closed upon his own. 

"Is it not feverish ?*' she continued — ''and 
yet I would not have it otherwise. No; I would 
have grudged my eyes a wink of sleep at the cost 
of the least of the happy thoughts that kept them 
unclosed last night. It was indeed, a most happy 
evening. Happier, a thousand times^ than I ever 
dreamed it could be. How did it chance that you 
so unexpectedly looked in upon us ? " 

« I was released from my evening's engagement 
by the sudden departure, for the country, of the 
friends upon whom I was in the habit of waiting,'' 
replied Henry. 

" They are gone ! " ejaculated Letty, with un- 
repressed, undissembled satisfaction* '' I am glad 
of it. I wished they had gone months ago — ^we 
had been better acquainted. Do you know," 
added she, as a sudden thought that a little of the 
medium would be in place occurred to her — *' Do 
you know that 'ma and 'pa never imagined that 
you had half so much life and soul in you. We 
shall see you more frequently now," added she, 
heaving a sigh of deep satisfaction as she spoke. 
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Henrj still held her hand. He would hsre kl 
it go, perhaps, but for a palpable pa n e a sme erorj 
now and then, that, at least, betrayed no Tehenient 
impatienoe at the costodj in whidi lie held it. 

There is a moral contagion which is quite as 
potent as the most active physical one : the pres- 
sure was not unretnmed. 

Thus they continued sitting, hand in hand. 
Where were their hearts? Was this affection on 
the part of Letty ? Yes ; affection waiting upon 
the pleasure of conquest. How was it with Henry? 
Decidedly a growing interest; — but of what kind? 
Impulsive ; not resulting from reflection.. But it 
was sincere, progressive, and likely to eiqienenoe 
further accession. Not a word was intercdianged 
for several minutes. Letty at length broke silence. 

^'You said,'^ she remarked, '^Mr. Forteaeoe, 
that to the unlooked-for absence of your firiends 
in Queen-square we were indebted for the fiavonr 
of your company yesterday evening. We may 
hope, then, for a repetition of the pleasure ? — that 
is, if you shared it with us ; for it is not always 
that the happiness which we enjoy gives happiness 
to those who confer it." 

" I was most happy yesterday evening ! *' ex- 
claimed Henry. 

''Were you? — were you, indeed 9^^ inquired 
Miss Barton, with almost impassioned earnestness. 

" Indeed I '^ responded Henry. 
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'* Then you will come to us again ? " 

" I wiU/^ 

'' And often ? " 

" Often/' 

'' Very often ?'' 

" As often as I possibly can/' was the assurance 
of the young man ; and as he uttered it he raised 
to his lips the passive hand which he held^ but 
which was hastily withdrawn at the very instant 
that the kiss was imprinted upon it. 

" Mr. Fortescue 1^' exclaimed Letty. 

He felt momentarily abashed; but Letty as 
momentarily interposed to his relief. 

'^ Come/' said she, laughingly, " I startled you; 
but I was taken by surprise myself. Let us 
proceed with the lesson. Let me see, what shall 
I sing V 

She proceeded to turn over the leaves of the 
music-book rapidly, backwards and forwards. At 
length she seemed to have lighted on what she 
was in search of. But that would not do. She 
had recourse to another book, and then to another ; 
but still she could not find a song to her fancy. 
At last she gave over the search, and placing her 
hand upon his, which rested upon the end of the 
instrument, and fixing upon him a look of appeal 
and deprecation, ingenuously acknowledged that 
she was not in the humour for practice that 
morning; but that, if he would kindly stay and 
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talk with her a little^ she should be greatly obliged 
to him^ for it was with difficnlty she could keep 
herself awake^ and that she hardly knew what she 
said or did. 

^^ You are not angry with me ?" she added, 
abruptly. 

'' Angry V repeated Henry. '' At what V 

^* At my rudeness in snatching away my hand 
just now as I did.'* 

*' No/* replied Henry ; " if I feel uncomfortable^ 
it is at the apprehension that / was rude/^ 

'^ In what ?** inquired Letty. 

'^ In kissing your hand.** 

" La !'* returned Letty, with a look^ half frown 
half smile, " do you think so lightly of my under- 
standing as to believe I could be displeased at 
what you intended for an act of politeness. I 
was surprised, indeed, at what I did not expect; 
but displeased ! — ^no, my dear Mr. Portescue ; I 
hope I know when I ought to be displeased* 
Then you were not angry ?** 

" Nothing could be farther from my thoughts.** 

^^ Give me your hand then, and now let us talk.** 

Again they sat hand in hand. Letty was aU 
animation, Henry was all attention and interest. 
Almost breathless, he listened to the voluble 
accents of the quick but not solid-minded girl, 
and watched the flashing play of her beautiful 
eyes. She talked till every trite topic that 
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occurred to her was exhausted^ and then coming 
to a sudden stop^ and withdrawing the hand 
which he held, and joining it to the other in the 
attitude of supplication — 

^^ Pardon me, Mr. Portescue/' she falteringly 
uttered, with downcast eyes — " I pray you pardon 
me. Here have I been talking to you for half 
an hour, as if I thought you cared to listen 
to me.^* 

'^ Cared V' echoed our hero — " believe me, it 
gives me pleasure/' 

" Ah 1^' retorted she, with a sigh, " I know 
you cannot say otherwise.*' 

" I cannot indeed,'' returned Henry; ^* because 
I do not feel otherwise." 

'^ I wish I could believe it," said Letty, and 
sighed again ; then suddenly starting up, " What 
do you think ?" continued she, " An idea has just 
struck me, that nothing could be more agreeable 
than a walk, if I could find a beau." 

" I hope you have not far to look in quest of 
one," exclaimed Henry, " when I am so close at 
hand. If I might take the liberty " — 

" Liberty !" ejaculated Letty, taking him up 
short — " liberty !" she repeated. '^ Excuse me for 
a minute or two. I shall return to you in my 
shawl and bonnet." 

It was a lovely morning for the Park; and 
there walked Letty, hanging upon the arm of 
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Fortescne — and she did hang npon his ann. 
Thousands of objects now supplied her with a 
subject for comment. The sky, the trees, the 
gravel-walks^ the buildings, the carriages, the 
horsemen, the foot passengers, the loungers;, the 
soldiers; while, occasionally looking up in his 
face, she caught new fire from the pleasure 
that she read there. Noon was long past, and 
gone — one, two, three, four o^clock struck, with- 
out their noting it, and still they protracted their 
walk. 

" It is almost five,^' exclaimed Henry, as he 
accidentally cast his eye upon the dial of the 
Horse Guards. " We have been absolutely walk- 
ing upwards of five hours \" 

" I did not think it had been an hour," 
remarked Letty. " I fear it is time to go home. 
But stop," added she, " do you know those 
people on the seat to our right. I think they 
must be some acquaintance of yours, they have 
been eyeing us so intently these last three or four 
tums.'^ 

Henry looked. It was Mrs. Parkyn, in com- 
pany with, a rather elderly gentleman. 

They rose, upon observing that he noticed them, 
and together approached him. 

'' Mr. Fortescue, I think.'' 

" Yes, madam.'' 

" Allow me to introduce Mr. Parkyn. You 
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and the young lady are good pedestrians/^ added 
she. " May I speak with you for a moment?^' 

Letty half withdrew her arm. Henry, apologis- 
ing to her, retired a few paces with Mrs. Parkyn. 

" ^Tis simply, with the addition of Mr. Parkyn's 
invitation,^' said the latter, '^to request your com- 
pany this evening. Will you come ?'' 

" With pleasure, madam.'^' 

The respective couples parted. 

"An invitation ?'' inquired Letty, as soon as 
they were out of hearing. 

" Yes/' 

" Not for to-night, I hope." 

" For to-night.'^ 

Letty's eloquence ebbed at once and altogether. 
She scarcely spoke as they retraced their way to 
her father's. Arrived at the door, she simply 
thanked Henry for his escort, and, remarking 
that she supposed she might expect him to-morrow, 
curtsied, and was going in. 

" Will you not shake hands with me ?" said 
Henry. 

" Assuredly,'' replied Miss Barton, and they 
parted. 

" Never mind," said Letty, half aloud, to her- 
self, as she entered the parlour, not perceiving at 
first that her mother was there — "Never mind, he 
is mine ! " 

" Of whom are you speaking?" inquired Mrs. 
Barton. 
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'' 01 mother^ are you there?'^ said her daughter^ 
in surprise. 

'^ Yes^ my dear ; but of whom were you speak- 
ing?'' added she^ returning to the charge. 

*' Of Mr. Fortescue, to be sure/' rejoined Letty. 

" And how do you know that he is yours^ my 
dear f Has he declared himself f" 

'^ Declared himself^ mamma ! There are other 
tokens of a man's being yours besides his declaring 
himself." 

" And what tokens have you discovered in Mr. 
Fortescue ?" 

" O, a thousand ! Do you know^ he kissed my 
hand this morning ! But I was upon my guard, 
and knowing that the hand is but the step to 
lips^ I snatched my hand away^ to give him a 
decided notion that I expected him to keep within 
bounds — at leasts for a time." 

'^ That was right, Letty ! I rejoice that you 
begin to attend to the medium." 

'^ Yet, not to discourage him absolutely, espe- 
cially as I saw that he felt mortified, I assured 
him that I WM not angry with him, and gave 
him my hand again." 

" The medium, again," remarked Mrs. Barton. 
*^ There is a difference between keeping a young 
man at a distance, and casting him utterly off." 

" To be sure there is," rejoined Letty. *' Well, 
•mamma," she continued, " after that, he held my 
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hand^ as I verily believe, for a whole hour — I 
wonder he did not kiss it again — ^when fearing 
that I might talk him at last out of all patience — 
though, to do him justice, he listened as though 
he were treasuring up in his heart every word 
that I said — I hinted at a walk in the Park, with 
the view of varying the scene.^^ 

'^ The medium, still V^ remarked Mrs. Barton. 

" WeD,^' continued her daughter, '^ there we 
have been walking ever since, and arm-in-axm. 
Do you know we were never aware of the hour, 
and the clocks striking all around us, till Mr. 
Portescue saw, accidentally — quite accidentally ! — 
that it was absolutely half-past four, by the Horse 
Guards\ Nothing, in short, could have passed 
oflF better, had not a lady, whom he met in com- 
pany with her husband, just as we were about to 
return, engaged him to take tea with her this 
evening. I had made sure that we should have 
had him with us, as the Mends with whom he 
has been hitherto engaged have left town. But 
still, with the single exception that I have named, 
everything went right. K he is not my professed 
beau, before the end of the week — ^nay, before the 
end of another interview '^ — 

'^ Don^t hurry matters, my dear,^^ interposed 
Mrs. Barton; "say before the end of the week.'^ 

" It shall be at the end of a month, 'ma, if it 
pleases you,'' rejoined Letty. 
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'^ Now, Letty/^ rejoined Mrs. Barton, ^how 
can you possibly misunderstand your mother, so? 
When did you find her unreasonable? — ^when 
could you accuse her of forgetting the medium? 
Say, before the end of the week/' 

*^ It may not take place till the end of the 
year,*' returned Letty, ^^if Mr. Fortescoe is left 
to himself. I never heard, nor read, of so bashfdl 
a lover ! Lover ! — ^he is no lover at all f Another 
young man would have kissed my hand again, 
when I gave it to him after he had taken the 
freedom with it the first time. I declare he 
reminds me of Joseph Andrews waiting upon his 
mistress.^' 

" Of whom f" suddenly interposed Mrs. Barton, 
who had caught the name imperfectly. 

'' No matter,'^ said Letty, " upon second 
thoughts, he is like nobody but himself/' 

" Ah, Letty,'^ observed Mrs. Barton ! " you 
have read a great deal more than ever your 
mother did.'' 

"You know, 'ma^ you were never sent to a 
boarding-school.'' 

''Never, Letty; I was kept too busy in the 
work-room and the pantry." 

"The work-room and the pantry for house- 
wives," retorted Letty ; " but boarding-schocds 
for yoimg ladies." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Henry^s studies had been of a rather desultory 
description^ but he had prosecuted them with 
steadiness. Twelve o^clock generally saw him 
seated at his desk^ and not till four in the after* 
noon did he rise from it. His work for the press 
he executed at snatches; taking care, notwith- 
standing^ never to be behind hand. This day, 
however, he utterly played the truant. Indeed, 
it was too late to sit down to study — and had it 
been otherwise, a state of feeling had been excited 
which defied him to give his thoughts to subjects 
of ordinary interest. 

Who, with a heart not thoroughly pre-occupied, 
can resist being more or less fascinated by the 
blandishments of beauty, when, to its own lustre, 
is added the glow of a tenderness, of which he has 
reason to believe himself the object? Without 
vanity might Henry feel assured that the heart 
of the charming Letty, so far as regarded him, 
was the seat of something very far removed from 
indiflference. What was it that endued the retro- 
spection of yesterday evening with a sweetness 
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that liad made watcbfolness more welcome to her 
than repose ? Was it not the share which he had 
taken in its pleasures? Had she not almost ocm- 
stantly sat beside him ? Was it not with him that 
she had danced ? — to him that she had talked and 
sung? He could scarcely have had her more to 
himself^ had he been thoroughly alone with her.— 
And her eyes that shone with intensest brilliancy; 
and her voice that thrilled with a softness whidi 
he had never remarked in it before — ^was it not 
from something connected with him that they had 
derived so striking an accession ? How could he 
avoid concluding that his image had accompanied 
tlic blooming and shapely girl to her pillow^ and 
there Iiad rendered the solicitations of repose not 
only incflTectual, but whoDy undesired ? The occur- 
rences of the mornings too ! Herself the answerer 
of his summons; the eager proflFer of her hand; 
his permitted, nay encouraged, protracted reten- 
tion of it ; her avowed deep appreciation of enjoy- 
ment, which could only be referred to his society; 
and the languor, which palpably betokened some- 
thing more akin to energy than exhaustion — all 
contributed, with various other circumstances, to 
establish the belief that emotions were awakened 
in her which it only rested with him to ripen into 
the perfection of a fixed and lasting passion. Can 
we wonder if something like the first throes of 
such a passion began to manifest itself in the breast 
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of the young man? — if the dreamy hope, upon 
whose realization every wish of human life seems 
to be concentred, was apparently awakened — if 
there was an utter oblivion, for the hour, of every 
other theme of solicitude ? — ^if, eyeless and earless, 
he passed along, without recovering his recollec- 
tion, until, recalled to himself by the act of knock- 
ing at a door, he found that he had wandered 
mechanically into Queen-square, and had stopped 
at Mrs. Evelyn's. 

When the door opened, he was quite at a loss 
to account for his summons ; but, to the relief of 
his confusion, the servant no sooner saw him than 
she told him that she was glad he had called, for 
that she had letters for him, which she would 
bring him, if he would have the kindness just to 
step into the parlour, while she ran down stairs to 
fetch them. In the parlour a new train of ideas 
quickly took place of those which, but the moment 
before, had so thoroughly engrossed him. He 
thought again of the carefully, jealously nurtured 
Marian. He thought of her fair, accomplished 
aunt, though only with reference to the compari- 
son which Mrs. Parkyn had drawn between her 
and her richly-promising niece, when that niece 
should have become ripened into maturity — a 
woman superior in person to the refined, and still 
beautiful and graceful Miss Melton, and equally 
refined. Was Letty refined ? The question was 

VOL. I. N 
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not answered satis&ctorily. He felt disquieted. 
He wonld have given something to renew the stite 
of feeling in which he had wandered Cram Mr. 
Barton's into Queen-square. He attempted it, 
but could not. He caught intnitiyeljr a glimpse 
of a certain intrinsic difference between the attrac- 
tions or qualifications of a mistress^ and those of 
a wife— of the beauty that fSsides, and of that which 
not only endures^ but is blest with the property 
of increasing. Half he wished that he had not 
gone to Mr. Barton's the evening before — that he 
had not so fieur confirmed^ that morning, the im- 
pression of the evening. 

He was walking up and down the room. His 
eye accidentally fell upon a sheet of paper, on 
which his name was inscribed, and which was 
Ijring upon a table. Without debating the ques- 
tion of propriety, he impulsively took it up. The 
hand was Marian's. It was the commencement 
of a letter, addressed to him, evidently on the eve 
of departure, and commencing thus : — 

^^Dear Henry Fortescue, 
" I am sorry to tell you — more sorry than I 
ever felt at anything in all my life— that " — 

Here it broke abruptly off. It was the farewell 
of Marian I He was about to press it to his lips, 
when the kiss which had been imprinted upon 
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Letty's hand recurred to him. He hastily folded 
up the paper^ without knowing why, and thrusting 
it into his pocket, began, with folded arms, to 
pace the room backwards and forwards again. 
The servant here came in with two letters, which, 
she told him, had arrived the evening before. He 
took them, thanking her, and hastily withdrew. 

The moment he got into the square, he opened 
one of them. It was from Mrs. Evelyn, and ran 
thus : — 

"My dear young Friend, 
"I hasten to atone for the oversight of my 
sister in having left town without a single line to 
you in the way of apology or explanation. Her 
departure was necessarily sudden and hasty, and 
by no means, I assure you, in accordance with my 
wishes, or her own, I may say, so far as our little 
Marianas studies are concerned. Indeed, I have 
reason to believe that my child herself, were her 
inclinations consulted, would gladly take leave 
again of mamma, now she has seen and kissed 
her, to resume her lessons imder the direction of 
her Mend Henry Fortescue; whom I half suspect 
of having supplanted her mother in Marian's affec- 
tions. Her aunt teUs me that I shall find her 
wonderfully improved. I have not the least doubt 
of it ; and I thank you already as the chief cause 
of her gratifying progress — ^though, at the same 

n2 
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time I liave to laj to your chaise sonietlimg like 
a threat of a rebellion. Do you know^ that she 
has come down here determined to play the truant, 
avowing unreservedly her astonishnient at being 
required to prepare lessons^ now that you are no 
longer present to hear them. The reasoning of 
mamma^ however, joined to an assurance that she 
might run the risk of incurring your high displea- 
sure, has induced her to change her mind, and I 
think I may promise, for her, that she will re- 
turn to her duties with the commencement of the 
week. 

" I would fix a time for our re-union, but regret 
that I am unable to do so at present. 

" I trust I am writing legibly; if not, you must 
blame your pupil, under the dread of whose cri- 
ticism I am addressing you, though not without 
my invitation to look over me while I write. 

" Along with this you wiU receive a letter firom 
Marian. 

'^ I conclude, assuring you that your acknow- 
ledgement of this scrawl, whenever you find your- 
self at leisure to reply to it, which I hope will be 
soon, will contribute more than a common plea- 
sure to your sincere — ^I might almost say maternal 
— ^firiend. 

M. Evelyn.'' 
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The writer added — 

" I coDgratulate you upon the correspondence 
with which you are threatened ; though, in simple 
honesty, I must tell you that you have yourself 
alone to thank for it. If you will be so amiable, 
as to render that a pleasure which, to many young 
persons, is, at least generally, laborious, if not 
absolutely irksome, you must make up your mind 
to abide the consequences. " M. E.^^ 

Having re-folded the letter, he proceeded with 
a throbbing heart to open that from Marian. This 
was its tenor : — 

" Dear Henry Fortbscub, 

" I am sorry to tell you — more sorry than I 
ever felt at anything' in all my life^' — 

'^ The very same words V exclaimed Henry to 
himself. '^ It was, indeed, her farewell that she 
had begun to me, and, no doubt, was prevented 
from concluding.^' 

The letter went on : — 
" that I was obliged to leave Queen-square, the 
morning following that evening when, as you may 
remember, you saw Mrs. Parkyn home. I was 
always very fond of Mrs. Parkyn, and now I love 
her more than ever. My aunt awakened me al- 
most at sunrise, and told me to make ready, for 
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that we were going to set off finr the c omtn. 
Had I been aware of onr journeys I •!**— M hme 
riien earlier, to wish yon good-by; and as k wa% 
I endeavoured to do to; but, just as I began, da 
coach came to the door, and I was called awij. 
I could hare cried at it, Henry Fortescae; sad 
donH care to tell you that I almost did so— dosK 
be angry with me. 

** I shall get my lessons here, though I woold 
rather say them to you than to any one else. In- 
deed, I hardly know how I shall manage to get 
them, now that I am not to say th^n to you — bo^ 
I shall try. I almost told mamma that I shoaUi 
not attempt it, which was very, very wrong; but 
you will forgive me for it, as mamma has done. — 
Will you not ? I am sure you wilL I know it 
from my own heart ; for I do not know the fiuilt 
for which I would not foi^Te you, so you cared 
about my forgiveness as much as I do about 
yours. Did you ever commit a fault, Henry f I 
could almost lay my life that you never did! 
You would never commit one if you knew how 
mamma speaks of you. I should be jealous of 
you were I a boy, for she says she does not believe 
that there is so pure-minded a young man in the 
whole wide world ; but, as I am, I am proud of 
you. No wonder that you are so good when you 
had so sweet a mother, as mamma says you had. 
I wish your mother were alive, I believe, — nay, I 
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am sure — ^that I should love her ahnost as much 
as I do my own I 

" Don't forget me, dear Henry Fortescue. You 
see I remember you. Write to me; you know 
you must in common politeness. Mamma says 
that I may write to you, and that you may write 
to me, as I am a child. I hope it will be long 
before I grow a woman; I like to be your pupil, 
dear Henry Fortescue — I should like to continue 
so— ay, till the day of my death. 

'^ Your good — ^may I say good ? — and affec- 
tionate — I know I may say affectionate, 

" Marian.'^ 

Here followed a postscript — 

'^My dear aunt desires me to say that she 
takes all the blame upon herself for having left 
Queen-square without writing to you in the way 
of explanation or apology; and she tells me, 
further, to add that you may look for us soon — 
very soon. I give you her own words, dear 
Henry Fortescue, believing that they will com- 
municate as much pleasure to you as they do to 
me; and that is a heap; ahnost too big for my 
little heart ; for do you know it ahnost pains it. 
Farewell, till we meet.'' 

Dull indeed must Henry have been, had he not 
recognised in Marian's letter something stronger 
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than the attachment of a mere pupil. To what 
might not this decided partiality grow? Was 
there not a possibility of its surviving the child — 
of its maturing into attachment in the woman f 
The woman ! — of what a woman was not Marian 
the making I A heart sensitively affectionate^ 
and pure as the most fastidious lover could desire; 
a capacity quick and solid; a temper that was 
sweetness itself ! Add to this a person^ which^ in 
point of complexion^ shape^ and features^ gave 
already the most unequivocal promise of con- 
summate loveliness ! There was^ even now, the 
bust^ so faidtlessly arched^ that you could hardly 
detect the slightest trace of the frame- work ; the 
column of the neck was exquisitely round and 
even^ and ceased to tower where height would 
have been a departure from symmetry ; her arms 
were of mould complete^ for those of a childj and^ 
like her neck and open forehead^ of an almost 
dazzling whiteness ; her hand was a feat for the 
chisel; her foot, instep, and ancle were worthy 
rivals of that delicate hand; her face was elo- 
quently feminine — ^the sex breathed already in its 
every lineament ; and if her full, deep-blue eyes 
could not boast the blaze of Letty^s, they shone, 
nevertheless, with a lustre of the soul, of which 
the latter never shed a single ray ! 

StiU Marian was only a child in comparison 
with Letty. 
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Then Mrs. Evelyn's letter and postscript ! 
Was there not something to ponder in that ? 
Did it not suggest something like the conjecture 
of such a contingency as a union between Marian 
and him who was now her mere instructor ? The 
subscription of the letter itself — " Your maternal 
Mend/' What volumes did not the household 
epithet speak in favour of his wishes, should Marian 
become their object 1 — ^What a goal to start for ! — 
What hopes to reach that goal ! — ^And yet, again, 
at what a distance off ! 

" Good news, I hope !'' exclaimed Mrs. Parkyn, 
whom, upon turning in the direction of the 
speaker, he found was at his side. '^A letter 
from our friends, I presume. Upon calling just 
now I learned that you had received one ; and, 
catching a glimpse of you, I followed you up the 
square, and, as you find, have taken you by 
surprise. You are now my rightful captive; so 
come along with me. You know you are to be 
my guest this evening ; and, accordingly, if you 
have not any objection, you shall enact the beau 
to your hostess, and gallantly see her home. I 
cannot promise you/' she added, " as interesting 
a companion as the fair young lady whom I saw 
hanging upon your arm this morning in the park. 
Will you be offended," she continued, after a 
pause, as they proceeded ; " will you be offended 
if I ask you who the young lady is ?" 

N 3 
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Henry felt his cheek bum. ''Certainly not^ 
madam/^ he replied; and gave the required in- 
formation. 

" I know her father/' remarked Mrs. Parkyn — 
" that is^ I deal with him — a kindly^ honest man 
— substantial^ too^ I beliere ; but kindliness^ in- 
tegrity^ and money are not everything. There is 
such a thing as cultivation — ^refinement. Mr. 
Barton^ I should conceive^ has scarcely enjoyed 
many opportunities in respect of the latter two 
particulars; or his wife either. Has the young 
lady?'' she added, rather pointedly. 

'' She has been to a boarding-school, madam." 

" To a boarding-school ! " repeated Mrs. 
Parkyn. '' Her earlier impressions, however, 
will be the deeper, and, consequently, the more 
characteristic ones — ^perhaps the better too. You 
are upon very friendly terms with her I Pardon 
me for making the remark ; but I never saw a 
young lady so much at home with a young gentle- 
man, imless, indeed, in the case of a declared and 
successfdl attachment on the part of the latter.'' 

" I have never declared myself Miss Barton's 
lover, madam," said Henry, with the quickness of 
a person who feels impatient under a charge 
which he has not actually incurred, and yet to 
which he is conscious that appearances have given 
some CO lour. 

" Forgive me, my dear young friend," rejoined 
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Mrs. Paxkyn; "it is fai^, very far, from my wish 
to pry impertinently into your secrets ; but since, 
of your own accord, you have so far let me into 
them, believe me when I say that I congratulate 
you upon the information with which you have 
just now favoured me; and that the pleasure 
which that information gives me proceeds from a 
sincere anxiety for your welfare. You will be sur- 
prised at my frankness,'' she continued, " though 
you should not very highly appreciate my pene- 
tration, when I tell you, that I should hardly 
felicitate you upon a successful suit in the quarter 
we are speaking of; for I am persuaded that Miss 
Barton is not the person to reciprocate the 
attachment of a young man of sentiment and 
delicacy — such as I believe you to be. I trust I 
do not give you pain by this depreciation of one 
with whom I perceive you are upon the terms of 
a very intimate acquaintance ; but it is better to 
give pain to a friend, than to peril the happiness 
of one, by concealing our knowledge of his 
danger.'' 

"Do you know anything improper, madam, 
with reference to Miss Barton ?" eagerly inquired 
Henry. 

" Nothing, my young friend," waa Mrs. Par- 
kyn's prompt and candid reply. "My impres- 
sion of the young lady is derived solely from 
what I remarked this morning." 
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''And what^ dear madam, did you remaik?' 
inquired the young man, impatiently; jet respect- 
fuUy. 

'' I remarked/^ #aid Mrs. Parkyn, '^ that her 
manner to you attracted the notice of every one 
that passed. In a word, it convinced me that, 
whether you had ever made love to her or not^ 
she was, beyond all question, making love to you 
— ^if, indeed, the woman can be said to make love 
who does not actually feel it.'^ 

Henry was silent. His self-complacency was 
pained; but a suspicion gleamed upon his mind 
that Mrs. Parkyn might be in the right. The 
latter resumed — 

" As I gazed upon her — ^which, indeed, I could 
not help — hanging all confidingly on your arm, as 
she did, and every now and then turning her fi^^e 
to look up into yours, as if to enforce the remarks 
which she seemed to be addressing to you without 
intermission ; I could not help contrasting her, in 
my mind, with fifty young women of my acquaint- 
ance. ^ Why, she is as familiar with him,' I said 
to Mr. Parkyn, ' as I told you little Marian was 
the other night.^ But when Marian arrives at her 
age, though she were dying for a young man, she 
would die for him, before she would make love to 
him.' Marian, however, stands in little danger of 
ever being placed in such a predicament ,* unless^ 
indeed, through the romantic disposition of her 
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mother, who may possibly undertake the direction 
of feelings, which, on all accounts, I believe, had 
better be left to themselves. She is a sanguine 
creature, in spite of fifty years of experience in 
this uncertain world. The wish which she thinks 
she is justified in forming she incontinently 
cherishes ; no matter how distant its completion, 
or howsoever dependent upon contingencies. I 
should not wonder,^' added Mrs. Parkyn, "if, 
even now, she has made up her mind as to the 
kind of man she would fancy for her daughter's 
husband — ^nay, if she had him already in her 
eye.'' 

Here Mrs. Evelyn's letter recurred to our hero, 
and he became lost in thought. 

" I have set you a thinking," observed his com- 
panion, after a lapse of several minutes. "I trust 
that my remarks respecting Miss Barton have not 
given rise to any uneasy reflections." 

" I was not thinking of Miss Barton, madam." 

"Believe me that nothing would be farther 
from my wishes," continued she, "than to do the 
young lady injustice. Appearances are but appear- 
ances. We should be cautious how we found 
realities upon them. Many a seeming flighty girl 
is found, in the end, to be possessed of a reflecting 
mind, and of solid affections — though the chances, 
it must be admitted, are on the other side. Is 
Miss Barton religious ?" 
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" I do not know^ madam/' 

''She may not be the less reUgious on that 
account. A woman without religion, Mr. Fortea- 
cue^ is scarcely a woman. In the doctrine of Him 
who was One with the Framer of the human 
hearty and who gave to thoughts every grain of the 
weight which mere human nature, before His 
visit of mercy^ attributed almost wholly to actions; 
there is somethings I would say — ^if it is not 
irreverent to say it — ^that is particularly congenial 
to the comparative purity which is generally 
attributed to the mind of a woman. I ahonld 
form but a poor opinion of her who could read the 
New Testament without exclaiming to herseL^ 
' My God and my Saviour I' '' 

''So have I often heard my dear mother 
remark !'' exclaimed the young man, taming 
upon Mrs. Parkyn a countenance lighted up with 
the mingled feelings of filial reverence and 
triumph. 

" Marry, my young friend, the woman of whom 
that mother, were she living, would approve.'* 

They had now arrived at the door; and in a 
minute or two they were seated in the drawing- 
room. 

"My husband has some friends with him," 
remarked Mrs. Parkyn; "they will join us pre- 
sently. I fear," added she, "that I run the risk of 
your setting me down as a very inquisitive person; 
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but^ where I take an interest, I do not stand upon 
ceremony ; and I do not hesitate to confess that I 
cannot regard with indifference a young man for 
whose good qualities I could vouch, even upon the 
evidence of one solitary particular — ^the reverence 
with which he regards the memory of his mother. 
You must have loved your mother very tenderly/' 

'^She deserved to be loved by everybody, 
madam," replied Henry. 

" So Mrs. Evelyn and Miss Melton have told 
me; though their acquaintance with her, I under- 
stand, was, mifortunately, but a very brief one. 
But I was going to make so free as to ask you a 
question. Do you often visit Mr. Barton's V^ 

Henry at once explained the nature of his 
intimacy with the worthy citizen. 

''This is all very well, my young friend,'' 
replied the lady. ''You have experienced kind- 
ness, and you return it. Yet I cannot resist the 
conviction that the avocation, to which accident 
and gratitude have introduced you, is a very 
questionable one for a young man who wishes to 
retain the custody of his heart. The young lady 
is very beautiftd, and, I doubt not, very engaging 
also. Does she sing well ?" 

" Tolerably, madam." 

" Does she improve under your care ? " 

" Her father and mother think so." 

" Do you practise by yourselves ?" 
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'' Yes." 

'^ It is very clear^ then, that, whatsoever be the 
case with regard to the daughter, yoa are regarded 
by the parents as no common favomite, and treated 
with no ordinary confidence. I shall hazard an 
opinion, if you will allow me — Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton would not be disappointed were you to take a 
fancy to their daughter. My dear young Mend ! " 
added Mrs. Parkyn, impressively, " let me caution 
you to be upon your guard, lest your conduct 
appear to countenance expectations, the fulfilment 
of which may prove utterly inconsistent with 
wishes which you may form hereafter. It is the 
nature of some people — and especially of the less 
educated — ^not only to give their own interpreta- 
tion to appearances ; but, even upon that interpre- 
tation, unwarranted as it may be, to found claims, 
the recognition of which they feel themselves en- 
titled to exact. The result may be very painful to 
a young man of delicacy and honour. I should 
not wonder though these good people should have 
already set you down as the committed admirer of 
Miss Barton. If such you are, I have nothing to 
say ; though I honestly declare to you that, from 
my own observation, I should wish you were more 
congenially mated. If the case is otherwise, you 
should take care to make it evident that it is so. 
How far it may consist with propriety, I cannot 
take it upon me to judge ; but I should recom- 
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mend a curtailment in the frequency of your 
visits. Nothing, I am aware, is more natural 
than that a person of your age, with a heart un- 
attached, should take delight in the society of 
a fine young woman, without cherishing for a 
time any ulterior views ; but I question the pro- 
bability that such views will not be formed where 
the indulgence of the gratification is persevered 
in. For my own part, woman though I am, I 
class the mere beauty of the sex with their dress 
— ^both wear and pass away; and, therefore, I 
should ahnost account a man as wise for falling in 
love with the one as with the other. Our friends 
are coming. Eeflect upon what I have said. It 
has been advanced, if not in wisdom, at least 
in sincerity and kind feeling.^' 

Here they were joined by the party from below, 
consisting of Mr. Parkyn and two other gentle- 
men ; one of whom instantly riveted the interest 
of Henry, by a forehead of the most intellectual 
cast — such a one as we find in those prints of 
Shakspeare, where that region of the countenance 
is supposed to be exaggerated. Henry thought 
that he was ga^g upon the bard of his idolatry. 
Brownfield was the name by which he was intro- 
duced. Our hero felt persuaded that he looked 
upon a man of no ordinary capability. He longed 
to hear him speak ; but when he did speak it was 
little, though characterised by a manner of the 
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most winning, effortless simplicity. The remarks 
did not seem to belong to the man. They were 
plain and obvious — such as might have occurred 
to Henry himself. He sat perplexed, conjecturing 
the dimensions of the giant which he felt positive 
was within, and wondering that he did not come 
forth. 

*' You are struck, I see,'' said Mrs. Parkyn to 
Henry, who sat near her at the tea-table, which 
stood at some distance from the rest of the party 
— ''you are struck, I see, by the presence of Mr. 
Brownfield, and I do not wonder at it. It is the 
same with everybody else.'' 

" Is he not an uncommon man, madam ? " 
''A very uncommon man — ^perhaps the most 
gifted of his time." 

In what, may I ask? " 

In eloquence. I doubt if even your great 
cousin is his superior there. But," she added, in 
a still lower tone, ''where there is a great gift, 
there is occasionally a great want." 

Is he not a good man?" inqxdred Henry. 

An exceUent man, my young friend. None 
more honest, none more kind ; but, alas, few more 
unfortunate. He does not appreciate himself. 
However, since we have touched upon the subject, 
come and breakfieist with me to-morrow, and make 
arrangements to spend the forenoon with me. 
Send an excuse to your friends. It will be a 
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commencement — you understand me. As Mr. 
Parkyn, I know, will not rise early to-morrow/I 
may have occasion for your services in the park ; 
and your gallantry to one lady is a warrant, I 
trust, for the presumption of another, though she 
be a little older. Not a word in excuse — I shall 
expect you.^' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

As soon as tea was over, the party rose ; and 
Mr. Parkyn, approaching our hero, and taking 
him kindly by the hand, expressed a hope that he 
had contracted no further engagement for that 
evening. 

'^I particularly wish you to accompany us/^ 
said he, '^to a society, where we are going to 
spend an hour or two, and which you will have 
the less hesitation, I am sure, to visit, when I tell 
you that your cousin is expected. He is to be 
made a member to-night, on which occasion, our 
friend, Mr. Brownfield, will be called to the chair.'^ 
Henry's countenance lighted up at the idea of 
the double attraction. " My love," continued he, 
turning to Mrs. Parkyn, '^you wiU excuse us, I 
am sure, for leaving you without a beau.'' 

"The act is most barbarous," exclaimed Mrs. 
Parkyn, smiling, " but the motive extenuates it. 
I need not wish you what you are certain to pass 
— a pleasant evening." 

The gentlemen took their leave. 

The society to which Henry was about to be 
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introduced was held in the neighbourhood of St. 
Martinis-lane and went by an eccentric title. It 
was composed of men of various pursuits; but 
chiefly literary. Several of the most shining cha- 
racters of the day were enrolled among its mem- 
bers, as well as several of the nobility. An easy, 
rational society, where &iends met with &iends ; 
and, over the pleasant cup, discussed the news, or 
any other topic that might serve rationally to 
pass the time. Not unfrequently, too, did mem- 
bers, in the kindliest spirit, bring charges against 
one another, which charges either could, or could 
not, be sustained — ^no matter which — ^when volun- 
tary pleaders took which side soever they chose ; 
and lots of humour and wit, and not rarely a 
power of eloquence, was drawn forth by questions 
not of the importance of " a pin^s fee I " It was 
a society which performed a thousand delightful 
things beyond the pronuse impUed in its name. 

The room was crowded when the party entered, 
and scarcely were they seated, which was not 

without difficulty, when Mr. , accompanied 

by several &iends, was announced. He was 
received with marked respect. The moment was 
at hand ; Mr. Brownfield was immediately called 
to the chair ; and the new member being proposed 
and seconded, was unanimously admitted. Now, 
for Mr. Brownfield, 

It was the office of the chairman on such an 
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occasion to address the new-made member^ de- 
scribing to him the nature of the society^ and 
enumerating the duties which he would be 
expected to discharge. 

A burst of eloquence, indeed ! No faltering ! 
— ^no hiatus ! — ^no redundancy ! — ^no flaw ! — ^mat- 
ter, volumes over and above what any one present 
could conceive it possible to press into the service 
of his cause. It was a torrent of oratory, and a 
broad and stupendous one — sparkling and flashing. 
Power at will — calculated to draw forth aU the 
faculties of wonder and admiration ! 

How did the great man look, who stood direct 
before it ? Why he looked himself — ^The generous I 
More than the tribute of aU the rest of the assembly 
was concentrated in his commanding yet endear- 
ing eye, that expanded and burned with delight. 

The reply of Mr. was now looked for. 

It came; and grcuiefully it came. Heartily he 
eulogised the chairman, and featly he descanted 
upon the heads of his address. There was nothing 
more. No attempt at a display — ^no thought of a 
set-off. He left the comparatively nameless orator 
in undisputed possession of all his well-merited 
suffrages. Henry, who had hardly breathed for 
the last hour, now felt that collapse which 
succeeds to over-intense excitement, and begging 
Mr. Parkyn to excuse him, rose to go. He had to 
pass his cousin, who rose as the young man came 
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near him ; and extended to one almost a boy that 
hand which princes were prond to grasp. 

"Ha! Fortescne!" he whispered; "do you 
come here ? I hardly expected to find a brother 
member in yon. What are yon doing ? " he con- 
tinued. " Can I do anything for you ? Call upon 
me on Thursday next, at four o^clock.'' 

We forgot to state that Henry and his cousin 
had several times before met, accidentally, upon 
the street. There, each time, had the same kindly 
grasp been given — the same inquiries, and a simi- 
lar appointment had been made. Henry felt that 
the intention was true, howsoever weak the power 
of fulfilling it. He loved and honoured his cousin 
for the qualities of his heistrt. Invariably he pre- 
sented himself in street at the stated hour. 

His cousin was engaged. Henry never called 
again, until he received another command. He 
could obey with all his heart the man whom he 
revered ; but he could not be a hanger-on. 

Henry slept little that night. His sight and 
hearing had been too much impressed to admit 
the oblivious influence of slumber. That extra- 
ordinary countenance which, in a state of compa- 
rative quiescence, seemed astir with a spirit such 
as the Creator rarely breathes into man ; exalted 
by action into perfect sublimity of expression, 
presented itself to him as palpably as if it were 
still the object of positive vision ; and the voice 
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was as much in his ear as when he actually 
listened to it in the assembly which it fascinated 
by a feat of almost matchless eloquence. When 
sleep came at last, however, though brief, it was 
profound ; and, thoroughly refreshed, he was re- 
joiced to find, upon awakening, that the morning 
was not too far advanced to allow of his writing to 
Mrs. Evelyn and Marian, as well as of his sending 
a note to Mr. Barton's, previously to repairing to 
his appointment. His letter to the first was soon 
despatched, but not so rapidly that to her 
daughter. Strange that he should feel at a 
loss what to say to Marian ! — ^but he did so. 
An epistle to a child of fourteen, one would think, 
might be readily concocted; but the difficulty 
now with Henry was to consider her of that age. 
The idea of the woman that, if she lived, she 
would become in the lapse of a very few years ; 
had latterly, at various intervals, been suggested 
to him, and had taken such a hold upon his 
fancy, that, between: existing and prospective cir- 
cumstances, he felt utterly at a loss how to 
address her. A feeling — a vague one, and yet of 
potency sufficiently definite to inculcate a wish 
that her attachment for her tutor might be che- 
rished — ^would have induced him to address her in 
such terms as might be calculated to produce that 
result ; but the moment he set about embodying 
his intentions in language, a suspicion that he 
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was not keeping perfectly in sight the relation in 
which she stood towards him^ as his pnpil, admon- 
ished him to desist. He was conscious^ too^ of a 
want of fixedness of purpose on his part^ arising 
from, a cause which may be easily divined^ that 
opposed itself to the prosecution of his first idea. 
He should address her merely as his pupil ; and 
yet, again, could he slight the feelings — ^warmer 
than those of a mere pupil — ^which, from her 
letter to him, he more than suspected had already 
begun to bud ? He was perplexed. He should 
do his duty. He should write to her formally, 
though kindly. That would not do. Again he 
read her letter. Its tenor sent a thrill through 
his heart. He would write as his feelings dictated. 
He did so — ^yet he was still dissatisfied. 

But a few minutes remained for his note to 
Miss Barton. He wrote it ; and as he sealed the 
excuse for his absence that morning, he could not 
help recalling, and with a sigh, the incidents of 
the preceding one. 

'^ There was much contradiction in this,^^ says 
the reader. — ^There was; but there was a little 
human nature, as well. 

Mrs. Parkyn, as she had led our hero to ex- 
pect, was alone. Mr. Parkyn had remained out 
unusually late, and would hardly rise till the 
afternoon. 

" I am rejoiced to find,'^ said she, " that you 

VOL. I. o 
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left the company so early. Keeping advanced 
hours does not promote the prosperity of a yoiing 
man* Persons who hare made their fortunes may 
indulge in that particular; though^ when pros- 
perity is secured^ our health should be studied, 
that we may enjoy that prosperity ; — a rule, how- 
ever^ an occasional breach of which^ perhaps^ can 
hardly be avoided by persons who mix with the 
world. Mr. Parkyn very seldom indeed departs 
from what are called regular hours.'^ 

During breakfEist Mrs. Parkyn and Henry dis- 
coursed about various indifferent topics, in her 
views of which the former displayed the best 
regulated feeling, united to a highly-cultivated 
mind. When the repast was concluded, the 
amiable hostess proposed an adjournment to the 
drawing-room. 

" I promised you/' said she, ^' an explanation 
of a remark which I dropped, perhaps incon- 
siderately, yesterday evening, when you declared 
yourself so much struck by the eminently-intel- 
lectual presence of Mr. Brownfield. Come — if I 
may draw upon your patience so far as to make 
you my auditor for a quarter of an hour or so — I 
am ready to perform my promise.^' 

^' It will require no effort of patience, madam,'' 
replied Henry, " but will rather render you the 
creditor of my gratitude." 

"At all events, my young friend," rejoined 
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Mrs. Farkyn^ " I see that I am certain to become 
a debtor to your gallantry.. Tou are a bold man^ 
my young gentleman/^ added she, ''or a very 
polite one, to surrender yourself so complacently 
to au old woman, when she is in a talking humour. 
Come along.'^ 

" Will you pardon me lor making a remark,*^ 
said Mrs. Parkyn, as soon as they were seated — 
" a personal remark ? " 

''I shall be grateful for it, madam,'^ replied 
Henry. 

" Do you know that I have been studying your 
character, and the conclusion I have come to is 
this : — ^It has a good side and a bad side. By bad, 
I mean a tendency to commit you in resolving 
upon conduct which, in the end, may prove de- 
structive of your happiness. I do not mean any 
lapse which may implicate your honour, your 
sincerity, or generosity. In these respects, I am 
persuaded you are thoroughly fortified ; but you 
are impulsivey and very likely to weigh the present, 
without reference to the ftiture; and it is the 
results of things that constitute them eligible or 
the reverse. What solicits you powerfully, now, 
you are more likely to close with than not; 
although, by doing so, you may forego some good, 
a thousand times more valuable. Are you aware 
of this ? '' 

"Not exactly, madam,'^ said Henry, though, 

o2 
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at the same moment^ his yielding to the impres- 
sion which the fascinating Lettj had made upon 
him presented itself as a corroboration of what 
Mrs. Parkyn had just advanced. 

'^ I wish that you would carefully examine your- 
self in this respect. If not a universal failings it 
is, most certainly, a very general one — so general, 
that, perhaps, there is hardly the human being 
whom it would not benefit to be upon his guard, 
lest he participate in so fatal a weakness.^' 

" So fatal, madam ? " 

'^ Yes — so fated. The greater portion of human 
misery is traceable to even this comparatively 
venial fault. I shall now proceed to Mr. Brown- 
field. But, first, tell me how did he acquit him- 
self yesterday evening ? *^ 

''To say to admiration, madam, were feeble 
praise. He acquitted himself to astonishment. 
I could scarcely draw my breath while he spoke.^' 

'' And I dare say all the rest of his auditory were 
affected similarly ? ^^ 

" I dare say they were, madam ; but, for my- 
self, I had not eyes nor ears for anybody but 
him.'' 

" Your cousin spoke ? '' 

" Yes.'' 

"And what did you think of Mr. Brownfield in 
comparison with the great man ? " 

''Mr. , madam, as I conjectured he would 
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be, was superior to any attempt at display, in 
the spirit of rivalsliip ; but though the case had 
been otherwise, I think it would have been diffi- 
cult for him, or any other orator, to have surpassed 
Mr. Brownfield/' 

"You are candid, too,'* remarked the lady. 
" I perceive we shall become still better friends. 
And so you were astonished at Mr. Brownfield's 
eloquence ? ^' 

" Perfectly. He must have received a very 
superior education ? ^^ 

" His opportunities, in that respect, have been 
ample, nor has he been guilty of neglecting them.'' 

" What is his profession ? " 

"Thatofabarrister.^^ 

'' He will make a great figure in it, madam." 

"Never!'' 

" You astonish me ! '' 

"Such themes for astonishment are common* 
The wrecks of the sea are not a tithe of those of 
the land — ^in the way of talent. Men of abilities 
are numerous ; men of power, few. The noblest 
parts, from misdirection or abuse, frequently avail 
their owners almost as little as if they were not 
the possessors of them ; nay^ at times, instead of 
ensuring them emoluments and honours, become 
sources of poverty and degradation ! '* 

" 'Tis a miserable picture, madam." 

"Miserable to those whom it most concerns; 
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but profitable to the beholder, if he be wise 
enough to take adrantage of it. Mr. Brownfidd 
is afiUcted with jour fault, or weakness. He is 
the creature of i$npulie. His histoiy, for so fiur^ 
is told in a very few words. After completing s 
highly classical education^ he entered the Temple. 
In the course of the stipulated time, having 
duly kept his terms, he was called to the bar. 
No man ever started with a wider, richer field 
before him. He might have quaUfied himself to 
take the lead in the courts — ^to enter parliament 
— ^to achieve office — ^perhaps to attain to the Inv- 
est step of judicial rank ; but, unfortunatelj, he 
became too soon the delight and astonishment of 
the dinner and the supper*table, of the society 
and the dub ; and, hence, you were witness last 
night to the highest triumph which probably he 
will ever achieve ! Probably do I say ? Even that 
is giving him a chance of which there is little 
hope ! you may conceive at once how incompatible 
is the life which he has been leading, with the dry 
and severe studies, the unintermitted prosecution 
of which is essential to assure eminence in the 
profession which he has adopted — ^I will not say 
embraced. The working-day of life is over with 
him ! — seasons, passed away I — and yet he is little 
more than a tyro in legal knowledge. Out of 
thousands and thousands whom he has electrified 
with his eloquence, perhaps there is not one who 
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would not smile^ and shake his head^ were he 
asked to entrust him with a brief. The whole 
energies of that great spirit with which his Maker 
has endowed him are squandered in administer* 
ing to the poor ambition of being the hero of a 
tavern ! " 

^'Alas! madam/' interposed Henry, "I never 
heard anything s^ melaZholy-so^ught with 
mortification ! *' 

" Yes, my young Mend, at your time of life we 
stare at the consequences of errors, in which, in 
after years, we are fortunate if we do not find our- 
selves imperceptibly and irretrievably involved. 
But in the instance of Mr. Brownfield, those con- 
sequences, I have reason to fear, are only half 
arrived ; and the worst are to come. The worth- 
less applauses, which he can command without an 
eiefort; he is now incapable of making an eiSfort 
to forego for the accomplishing of any one sub- 
stantial good. His means are slender; excitement 
must be kept up ; habits become masters — ^tyrants 
— and, in the end, perhaps, executioners ! What 
think you if the day is not very far distant when 
we shall look upon little more than the ruins of 
the august temple of mind which the Creator 
erected in that man, and qualified for the noblest 
of uses ? '' 

^VHeaven grant, madam, that such a day may 
never arrive V' exclaimed Henry, the teaiis almost 
starting into his eyes. 



Mn. Parkjn looked at Idm far m 
two eamestlj and tendorlr. 

''Amenl'' added she; ''but I knk firiink 
tremblings mj yonng firiend, fijr I am i i nrintfd 
for him — as^ indeed, ererr bodjr tliacr knon Idb 
muiit be, for he is the aool of modeaty, iiitrgniy» 
and kindliness : but I look tar that dar vid 
trembling, yet with certainty. Xodiiii^ bnl a 
miracle can save him — a sad leflecticNi, thai il 
should take a miracle to obviate wluit a litde 
common sense and self-command ironld have fae- 
ventcd, if exerted duly and in time/' 

Henry sat silent. His heart waa oppreaaed widi 
a painful heaviness, as he revolved what, to Ui 
young mind, had the appearance of a paradox, 
and yet was evident as dearest truth — that a maa 
should be the wilfid enemy of his oim haj^ines^ 
It was as one were to connive at aelf-tartore — wX 
the wanton lopping of one of his ovm limba — at 
his own starvation! He shuddered, within, at 
the idea of the peril in which he himself stoo^ 
in respect of the common humanity which he 
participated. 

Mrs. Parkyn, observing his abstraction, and 
penetrating the cause of it, permitted him to in- 
dulge in it for a time, her interest in him deepen* 
ing every moment, as she became more and 
more convinced of the quick sendtiveness of his 
feelings. 
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" He is not one for the ruder bufifets of this 
world/^ she said to herself, " who can droop so at 
the recital of another^s misfortune. He has the 
misery, or the good fortune, to be endowed with 
lively sensibilities/* 

" Come,*' said she, at length, "you have played 
the part of my auditor with so very commendable 
a grace, that I now design to promote you to that 
of my beau. What say you to a walk in the 
Park?** 

" I need not say, madam, that you may com- 
mand me in a duty, by the discharging of which I 
shall consult my own gratification.** 

'^ Upon my word,** replied the lady, "I must be 
cautious how I presume upon the gallantry which 
converts an imposition into a favour.** 

She rose to prepare for their walk ; but, as she 
opened the door, she turned, and, smiling signifi- 
cantly at Henry, she added — 

'^If you think that I merely want to breathe 
the air, my young Mend, you are reckoning 
without your host. I have not done with you 
yet.** 

It was a lovely morning ; still, as it was yet but 
early, the pedestrians were comparatively few, so 
that Mrs. Parkyn and Henry had the Park almost 
to themselves. The former, remarking this cir- 
cumstance, congratulated our hero, half jestingly, 
upon it. 

oa 
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" ^Tis fortunate," she observed, " that the hour 
at which our London beaux and belles are gene- 
rally upon the wing has not yet arrived, as there 
will be the less to divert your attention from the 
further trespass which I am going to commit upon 
it, and which I commence by asking you a ques- 
tion. Have you yet made up your mind as to 
your opinion of the most important step in human 
life — marriage ? " 

" I cannot say that I have, madam." 
"It is not to be expected at your age; and 
the more so, as it is a step which, though the 
most important, is but too frequently taken with 
the least deliberation. Impulse again ! Men 
contract marriage — and women, too — and then 
they reflect upon it. It were rational to debate 
the pr(q;>riety of that which, at whatever time 
of life we resolve upon it, must ever, more or less, 
determine the complexion of the remainder ; and 
which endures one way or another till the death 
of either of the parties, or both of them, puts an 
end to the compact. I have been most happy, 
my young friend, in my marriage; and it was 
the result of reflection — of very long reflection — 
chiefly upon the part of my husband — ^less so, but 
still, in a considerable degree, upon mine. May 
I talk to you now a little about myself. It may 
seem to be for the indulgence of egotism ; but," 
she added, pointedly, " I have another, and a far 
less selfish end in view. Shall I proceed ? " 
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^^ You will lay me under an obligation^ madam, 
which I am most willing to incur, though it is 
altogether beyond my merit/^ 

^' Upon my word, young gentleman ! " replied 
Mrs. Farkyn, '^I trust I am not mistaking an 
accomplished courtier for a perfectly unsophis- 
ticated youth. Confer an obligation upon you ! ^' 
she echoed. ^^ Perhaps you are not far from 
the truth. I may be so happy as to render you a 
service, if you can avail yourself of my intentions. 
These,^^ she added, emphatically, "you must try 
and divine. That you are upon the high road to 
become a courtier, I have long perceived; but a 
courtier, to succeed, must be a good conjurer. 
Let me see, my young Mend, how far you are 
the making of one.^^ 

'' I fear, madam,^^ remarked Henry, "that, with 
such a condition^ I shall never prove a successful 
courtier.'^ 

tc jiyy I >> ^jyj ^jjg simple |)ut impressive rejoinder 

of the lady. "And now,^^ continued she, "for a 
word or two upon that all-important theme — 
oneself. When I was bom, my husband was 
nearly as old as you are. He idolized my mother, 
who was particularly attached to his fiEunily, and 
who had been almost the nurse of his infancy and 
the playmate of his boyhood. I am sure his own 
parents had scarcely a stronger hold upon his 
affection and respect. Hardly was I presentable. 
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when, seeing me for the first time, he exdjomed 
to her that had given me birth, and whom he 
always accosted by the maternal title, ' Mother, 
yon most now become my mother indeed; — yoa 
must give me little Emily* — my Christian name — 
' for my wife. I shall love her, if only becsuae 
she is your daughter, and will hare been trained 
by you/ This made no impression upon her at 
the time. It was only the remark of a boy; but 
it recurred to memory afterwards. 

'"The first playmate I ever had was my husband. 
He was to me the dearest of elder brothers; I 
was never so happy as when he came to onr house, 
or when I was sent to that of his parents, who 
loved me with more than the attachment d. 
friends. No notice was ever taken of the excel- 
lent terms upon which we stood with one another, 
he was so many years my senior. In fact, when 
I completed my fifteenth year, he was just upon 
the verge of thirty — a huge disparity, you may 
well say ; but it was, fortunately, upon the right 
side. 

" Well, my young friend, they were keeping my 
fifteenth birthday, when, in the coiurse of conver- 
sation, his father, who was one of the party, 
remarked that it would now be time to look out 
for a husband for me. I felt, as he spoke, that, 
my face was burning ; and turning to his son, who 
sat beside me, perceived that his was also in a 
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glow. My heart, for the first time, then informed 
me that it sympathised with his, in something 
stronger tnan the love which subsists between a 
brother and a sister. Nothing further was said 
that evening. But a day or two after, when my 
mother and I were together, Mr. Parkyn made his 
appearance ; and taking a chair between me and 
my mothei", and holding a hand of each, without 
making a single prefatory remark, addressed us 
thus: — ^Emily^. I am come to request that you 
will make your mother also mine. Mother, I am 
come to request that you will make Emily my 
wife. You will remember that I bespoke her 
almost fifteen years ago ; and you wiU believe me 
when I assure you, that I have ever since regarded 
myself as her husband, and have observed towards 
her the strictest fidelity as such. That she might 
grow up beautiful as she has done^ — Remember, 
my young friend, I am speaking the words of my 
lover — ^ I left it to time to fulfil or not ; assured 
that with such an example before her, and such an 
instructress over her, she could not fail to grow 
up accompHshed and amiable. What I wished 
she might prove in point of personal attractions, 
she has already more than proved; what I ex- 
pected she would become in regard to those of the 
mind and heart, she has fulfilled. For fifteen 
years I have never paid, nor dreamed of paying, 
attentions, far less my addresses, to any other ; 
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staking the cast of mj life^ as to maniagey ^mi 

this one golden chance/ 

" Remember, sir, that all along it is not I, but 
my husband, that is speaking. 

'' ' When I declared to you, fifteen yean ago,' 
he continued, ^ that I expected you would give me 
your Emily for my wife, you replied/ — ^I foi^ 
my young friend, to mention this circumstanoe— 
^ that you would do so, provided, when she grew 
up, I should continue to be of the same mind. I 
am of the same mind — Give her to me^ my mother.' 
Here he took hold of both my hands. He feh, ss 
he told me afterwards, that the one which he held 
was suddenly turning from a burning glow intosn 
icy coldness. I was swooning. 

'^ A year after, when I had just completed the 
age of sixteen, we were married ; and never have 
I regretted that day. Never has the anniversary 
passed without overflowing content, firom the con- 
sciousness of still augmented happiness ; for which 
night and morning daily have I bowed my knees, 
in gratitude to my Creator/' 

Here Mrs. Parkyn lifted her handkerchief to 
her face. Henry did not look to ascertain the 
cause. He could easily guess it. 

This, my young friend,^' resumed Mrs. Parkyn, 
was an instance of constancy of purpose in a young 
man, for which, I apprehend, it is not often that 
we find a parallel. During the term of my child- 
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hood^ and of my girlhood, Mr. Parkyn must have 
been thrown into the society of many who, in 
respect of age and attractions, must have suggested 
the idea of an eligible match ; but every oppor- 
tunity was foregone, in accordance with his pre- 
dilection for one who had long to look forward to 
maturity. Such steadfastness of itself was suf- 
ficient to ensure the return of the most devoted 
affection/' 

" It was,'' said Henry, with a sigh. 

''Nay," added she, "I do not care to admit 
that, at times, he was not insensible to the attrac- 
tions of others ; but he resisted the impulse for the 
prosecution of the choice which he had made from 
reflection. Had he been gifted, as Mr. Brown- 
field is, he would have set his heart upon becoming 
Lord Chancellor ; and, for the cherishing of that 
one great hope, would have foregone, a thousand 
times the applauses which now constitute the 
brief, I fear, and worthless being of our extraordi- 
nary, but most to be commiserated, friend." 

'' Has he never been advised upon the subject ?" 

" Often, but to no purpose. You talk almost 
in vain against the habits in which a man has 
been accustomed to indulge himself incontinently. 
But now to your affairs, my young friend. You 
sent, I see, your excuses this morning to Mr. Bar- 
ton's. Do you go thither again to-morrow ? " 

Henry was silent. 
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'' I wish/' resumed she^ half in a tone of niSiaj 
— " I wish that yoa would give up this tuitioii.^ 

He was still silent. 

" Well/' said she, seriously, '^ I perceiTe thst I 
must leave you to yourself; but I hope, from my 
heart, that you may never entertain aerioas 
thoughts of marrying that girL However, we 
shall change the subject. — ^And so TyfaratTB^ as her 
mother tells me, in a letter which I received from 
her this morning, has opened a correspondence 
with you ! 'Tis very well in a child of her age; 
although she is rather forward in her mind and 
feeUngs. Pray do not be offended at my request* 
ing that you will observe a little distance in your 
reply to her — ^though her mother, perhaps, may 
not have thought of suggesting caution in that 
particular. " 

" I have replied to her already, madam,'' said 
Henry. 

''Have you?'' replied Mrs. Parkyn, and in- 
stantly turned the conversation to another topic, 
after discussing which she left the Park, Henry 
seeing her home. Before taking leave of her, 
however, he respectfully took her hand. 

'' I thank you, madam," said he, his countenance 

glowing with ingenuousness as he spoke '' I 

thank you, and heartily, for the interest which 
you are so condescending as to take in me ; and 
I beg most humbly that you will pardon my 
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silence^ when, as we were walking in the Park, 
you did me the honour to put a question or two 
to me. I was at a loss what answer to return to 
you, and therefore thought it better to hold my 
tongue than to say what, through want of due 
consideration, might have hereafter subjected me 
to your disapprobation. I can answer you now, 
madam, if you will be so condescending as to 
hear me/^ 

" I shall esteem myself obHged by your con- 
fidence.'^ 

'^ I cannot well discontinue, at once, my attend- 
ance upon Miss Barton; her father anxiously 
desires it, and I feel under obligations to him.*' 

"Your gratitude, my young Mend, is to be 
commended ; but even gratitude may be carried 
too far. For instance, should he be desirous of a 
match between you and his daughter, would it be 
just in you to consult his wishes, when, by doing 
so, you might destroy your own happiness, and 
hers, as a matter of course, along with it 1" 

" Certainly not, madam.'' 

" I am glad that you concede so much." 

"Then, madam, as to my entertaining any 
serious views with regard to the young lady," he 
faltered — 

" Do not proceed, my young friend/' interposed 
Mrs. Parkyn ; " I perfectly comprehend what you 
would say. You are free from entertaining such 
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views at present; but you must uot rely upon 
present immunity as a security against future 
entanglement. Miss Barton is, to all intents 
and purposes, a fine girl ; and, more than that, 
I dare be bound, she is a very insinuating one. 
Passion is subtle in its approaches, so that we 
frequently never perceive them till all chance of 
extrication is hopeless. It is a whirlpool, my 
friend, of which we are not aware that we are 
within the verge, until we feel the suction of the 
centre. Theriy where is our chance of escape? 
The door opens," she added, hastily — "let me see 
you soon again,'' and half went in, but suddenly 
turning back once more addressed him, emphati- 
cally, though hurriedly, " I wish I could see you 
thoroughly under the influence of higher attract 
tions than those of a beautiful face and pleasing 
figure — and those to boot, and of a fisur superior 
order; but the latter are to come. We clasp the 
present poorer enjojncnent, and for^o the richer, 
because it is not yet at hand ; though, were we wise 
enough to wait for it, it would be quite as certain 
to be ours. Man becomes generally wise when his 
wisdom cannot avail him.'' As she spoke she fixed 
upon him a look that could not be misinterpreted, 
and, waving her hand to him, disappeared. 

'^ Yes," he exclaimed to himself, as he retraced 
his steps towards his lodgings, " I were blessed, 
a3 the husband of Marian !" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The friend^ whose serious indisposition had 
obHged Mrs. Evelyn to absent herself for a time 
from her family^ was the wife of that lady's 
brother, a West India planter. Of a dehcate 
constitution, she had been gradually sinking 
under the influence of a climate that was not 
native to her ; until, as a last resource, a return 
to England was determined upon. Thither, in 
consequence, she repaired, accompanied by her 
son, a youth by some five or six years the senior 
of Marian; and who, it was resolved, should 
embrace the opportimity, with the view of com- 
pleting that education, the ground-work of which 
had been but very imperfectly laid. He had been 
accordingly sent to a scholastic establishment of 
considerable repute, and was now judged to be 
sufficiently prepared for entering one or the other 
of the universities. 

For the first two or three years after her arrival 
in her native country, Mrs. Melton appeared to 
rally, insomuch that sanguine hopes had been 
entertained of the ultimate perfect re-establish- 
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ment of her health. Those hopes^ however, were 
unexpectedly baffled by the attack of an epidemic, 
which prompt and rigorous treatment had, indeed, 
removed; but at the cost of leaving her system 
in such a state of prostration as kept her now 
oscillating momentarily, as it were, between life 
and death. 

Mrs. Melton was an amiable woman; but a 
woman, nevertheless, not remarkable for strength 
of character; the effects, resulting from the want 
of which, were but too obvious in the habits of 
her husband, who, from his boyhood, had been 
the denizen of a region proverbially unfavour- 
able to morals of a very high standard. He 
was a sensualist. The personal accomplishments 
of his wife had first attracted him; but their 
influence had vanished with the novelty of pos- 
session. 

She had been the daughter of a speculator, 
who had withdrawn her from school in order to 
take her out with him ; hoping that the form of 
the class-room would be speedily exchanged for a 
seat at the head of some substantial domestic 
table. Young Melton was the only fruit of a 
marriage, contracted by convenience, on the one 
side, and passion on the other ; whose successors, 
as might naturally be expected, were disappoint- 
ment and indifference ! 

Ill, generally, feres the progeny of such a 
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parentage ; so far, at least, as the cherisliing of 
the heart is concerned. The boy grew up selfish 
and wilful. Infer the rest. 

Except upon the occasion of his arrival in 
England along with his mother — the state of 
whose health required her immediate departure 
for the residence which, according to instructions 
to that effect, had been prepared for her in the 
country — ^no opportunity had been afforded Mrs. 
Evelyn for forming an estimate of her nephew's 
disposition and habits. Now, however, she had 
leisure to observe and study them ; but the result 
was an impression the very reverse of what she 
could have desired in the son of her only brother 
— a brother whom she loved, notwithstanding the 
very little pains which he had been at to cultivate 
her respect and affection, seldom or never ac- 
knowledging her letters, or addressing her only 
when her good offices could be instrumental to 
the furtherance of some object that exclusively 
affected his own interest. 

To return to Walter, the Christian name of her 
brother's son. The tree, young as it was, had 
"ta'en the bend'' that was not favourable to its 
healthful, goodly growth; and though, at first, 
Mrs. Evelyn had encouraged the hope that coun- 
teraction was yet within the scope of possibility, 
her frequent efforts to effect that object were 
ultimately abandoned, from the constant proof of 
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their abortiveness. His own amusement super- 
seded every other consideration. 

''Where have you been all the mornings 
Walter ?^^ she once inquired^ when he had ab- 
sented himself from breakfast time till the hour of 
dinner. 

''At a cock-fight in the next village/^ was his 
unhesitating, careless reply. 

" 'Tis a cruel sport, Walter.'' 

" It amuses me.'' 

" Does it ! I am sorry for it. Your mother 
took a very alarming turn about an hour ago. It 
would not have been a pleasant after-reflection to 
you, I should think, had she died in your absence. 
Does it never strike you, while you are amusing 
yourself, that your mother is lying upon her 
death-bed ?" 

"Mothers must die," was the reply of the 
young man. 

Mrs. Evelyn shuddered, but was silent. 

Evening was closing in, when, to the astonish- 
ment of Mrs. Evelyn, the arrival of her sister and 
Marian was announced. She at once withdrew 
from the bed-side of the invalid, and hurried 
down to the parlour j which she had no sooner 
entered than Marian was hanging upon her neck. 
The embrace of the child having been exchanged 
for that of the sister, she now eagerly inquired the 
cause of an encounter so imlooked for. 
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^'What in the name of wonder, Sarah/^ said 
she, '' can have brought both of you hither, with- 
out the least advice of your visit, upon your part, 
or expectation of it upon mine V^ 

'' I had reasons, my dear, for coming,^' repUed 
Miss Melton, " and shall state them to you by 
and by. In the meantime, however, let Marian 
have some refreshment. Our journey has been 
a fatiguing one— especially to her; and it will 
be as well that she should retire as soon as 
possible.^' 

'' 'Tis very strange V' remarked Mrs. Evelyn. 

''You will not think so, sister, when I have 
explained it, though the explanation itself may, 
perhaps, occasion you some wonder.'' 

Cannot you communicate it at once V* 
No,'' said Miss Melton, glancing towards 
Marian, whose delight at meeting her mother had 
now subsided into apparent listlessness and 
abstraction. 

" How did you leave our young friend, Henry 
Portescue, Sarah ?" inquired Mrs. Evelyn, with- 
out, however, removing her eyes from the direction 
which they had taken at her sister's hint. 

''We left him quite well, mamma," cried the 
young girl, awaking from her reverie, and antici- 
pating her aunt; "that is to say, he was quite 
well when he took his leave of us yesterday even- 
ing, for the purpose of seeing Mrs. Parkyn home. 
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Poor Henry Fortescue/^ she added^ with a sigh^ 
relapsing into abstra€tion. 

''What makes him the object of yonr com- 
miseration^ my child V^ 

" To think of his disappointment this evening, 
at finding that we are gone from home/^ 

" Was he not aware of your intention, Sarah V* 

''No/' replied Miss Melton. 

"Never mind, Marian/' resumed her mother. 

It wiU save him a little trouble, that's all." 
No, no, mamma. It will save him no trouble. 
— I am sure it will not ; he seems to take such 
pleasure in hearing me my lessons, and in reading 
' Telemachus' with my aunt." 

" Do you read ' Telemachus' with him, Sarah ?" 
inquired Mrs. Evelyn, with obvious quickness. 

" Yes ; we have latterly looked over the book 
together." 

"And so Mrs. Parkyn called upon you last 
evening," remarked Mrs. Evelyn, abruptly chang- 
ing the subject. 

" Yes, mamma ; and she took tea with us — and 
what do you think she told us ?" 

" What, my love ?" 

" Why that Mr. Parkyn fell in love with her 
when she was a Kttle girl, and used to sit upon his 
knee; though there were twice as many years 
between her and Mr. Parkyn, as there are between 
me and Henry Fortescue !" 
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Here the eyes of tlie sisters met. 

" Sarah/' said the elder, after a pause, approach- 
ing Miss Melton, and addressing, her in a whisper, 
"am I right in conjecturing that this sudden 
step bears some reference to Mrs. Parkyn's visit 
yesterday evening ? ^' 

" It does.'' 

"I was sure of it! We shall have tea this 
moment ; and as soon as it is over, Marian shall 
go to bed." 

The bell was rung and tea ordered. 

"How is our sister-in-law?" inquired Miss 
Melton. 

" As ill as she can be ! " 

" And our nephew ? " 

" As well as she is ill — ^yet more, I fear, to be 
commiserated; inasmuch as the morbid state of 
the mind is a thousand times more to be deplored 
than that of the body." 

Tea was brought in. 

"Will you not send for Walter?" inquired 
Miss Melton. 

" Walter is engaged at a cricket-match." 

" And his mother dying !" interjected Marian. 

" Walter, my love, young as he is, is quite a 
philosopher in these matters," observed her mo- 
ther, with a sigh. ' Mothers must die,' was his 
remark the other day, when I reminded him of 
the uncertainty of his own mother's recovery.^ 

VOL. I. P 
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"He is not like Henry Fortescue, inamTnii !'' 

*' He is not^ indeed, my child 1 Henry For- 
tescue^s heart was wrapped up in his mother/' 

" I saw it, mamma, when he spoke of her in the 
stage-coach, as you may remember I told you. I 
saw it — I was sure of it — and from that very 
moment I loved him/^ 

" He deserves to be loved, my Marian. *' 

" How glad I am to hear you say so, mamma,^' 
exclaimed Marian, springing towards her mother, 
and throwing her arms about her neck again. 

Again the eyes of the sisters met, but with a 
difference in point of expression. Pleasurable 
inquiry beamed from those of Mrs. Evelyn, while 
Miss Melton^s were fraught with heedAilness and 
anxiety. 

Tea being over, and Mrs. Evelyn having con- 
ducted Marian to her chamber, and returned ; the 
sisters were at last alone. 

" And now, Sarah, for the motive of this un- 
looked-for visit V 

" Marian is in love \" 

"Marian is only fourteen years old \" 

" Say that she is only six years old, she is in 
love. She could not be more in love, were she 
twenty !'' 

" And when did you make the discovery ?'' 

" Only last night.'' 

" And did you never suspect it before?'' 
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^'No; did you?'' 
Mrs. Evelyn was silent. 

" Sister/' resumed Miss Melton, speaking with 
extreme earnestness — " sister, wherefore do you 
not answer me ? Would you induce me to believe 
that ytm have suspected it — ^wished it — ^intended 
it ? I have been very blind — ^very ! very ! I lost 
no time in hastening to communicate to you what 
I thought would be a subject of astonishment, if 
not of alarm, the moment I was aware of its exist- 
ence ; the announcement I see is unattended by 
either the one or the other." 

^' Sarah/' said Mrs. Evelyn, without noticing 
her sister's remark, "what are your grounds for 
believing that Marian is in love with Henry For- 
tescue?" 

" There," exclaimed Miss Melton. " You know 
the object of your child's aflfections. You cannot 
have been without your thoughts as to those 
affections themselves ! " 

" Sarah, have I done you any injury ?" inquired 
Mrs. Evelyn, pointedly, yet cahnly. 
Miss Melton was silent. 

"The relation of a mother to a chUd," con- 
tinued the former, « is very near and very deUcate. 
Must she be accountable for not opening her heart 
upon every occasion? Come, Sarah, tell me your 
groimds for thinking that my daughter is in love." 
Miss Melton at once complied, relating cir- 
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cumstantially the occurrences of the prerious 
evening. 

" There/^ she observed, as soon as she had con- 
cluded, " you are now in possession of everything, 
I only regret my precipitancy in taking a step, 
which I believe you could have dispensed with/' 
^'I would not dispense with anything, Sarah, 
that affords a proof of affection and solicitude for 
me and my child ! And so Marian is in love. — 
Is he in love?^' she added, abruptly, and with 
some expression of anxiety. 

"I know not — I cannot judge," replied Miss 
Melton, with calmness^ but such as it cost her 
some effort to assume. 

" Have you not observed anything whence you 
might possibly draw an inference that he is in- 
terested?" 

" I know not," returned Miss Melton. ** He 
is almost a man. Men are interested for children^ 
as children. Marian is yet but a child." 

"That yet will vanish before another year,*' 
exclaimed Mrs. Evelyn. ^^Even now the promise 
of the woman is strong in her. She shoots up 
rapidly. I was amazed at the alteration which 
the lapse of only a month or two has produced. 
Think what a year will effect ! He toill love her ! 
He is sure to love her !" 

Here she leaned back in her chair, and folding 
her arms, began to muse, when a deep and tremu- 
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lous sigh almost startled her, and caused her to 
look in the direction of her sister; whose ab- 
stracted and pensive looks plainly indicated that 
she was dwelling upon some topic of painfiQ 
rumination. She sat wholly lost in thought, and 
quite unconscious of the gaze which was riveted 
upon her. 

A conversation which had once passed between 
the sisters, and which the reader may perhaps 
recollect, now recurred to Mrs. Evelyn; and a 
suspicion which had struck her then, but which she 
had dismissed almost as soon as it presented 
itself, flashed again upon her mind, with all the 
force of the most conclusive evidence. 

'^They have been reading together,^' she re- 
flected, ^^ and if, as Marian remarked, the occupa- 
tion was a pleasurable one to him, she could not 
have been totally indiflferent to it. Did she not 
propose it ? Did she not wish it ? My child is 
not the only person who takes a tender interest in 
Henry Fortescue. I shall put it to the test — she 
shall disclose her secret to me. Concealment is a 
cherisher. The weakness which we know to be 
discovered we may endeavour to cast away. 
Sarah ! '^ she added aloud, approaching Miss 
Melton, and gently laying her hand upon the 
shoulder of the person she addressed. 

Miss Melton, starting, looked up at her sister, 
beneath the intensity of whose searching gaze her 
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eyes were no sooner raised than they fell^ while 
her cheek became slightly sufPdsed. 

^^ Why/' exclaimed Mrs. Evelyn, "why, Sarah, 
would you conceal your heart &om your sister ! 
You would not that Henry Fortescue should love 
my child ? '^ 

" I would ! ^' exclaimed Miss Melton rising from 
her chair, and now turning her eyes full upon her 
sister. " I skotdd wish it ! — I do wish it ! Why 
should you suppose the contrary ? '^ 

" I was wrong, then, in the inference which I 
drew from your silence just now. Forgive me, 
Sarah ! '' 

" You were not wrong in your inference. You 
have done nothing which should render my for- 
giveness necessary— except your doubting for a 
moment — ^if you have doubted it — that there is no 
privation, sacrifice, suffering — ^which I would not 
undergo to insure the happiness of our Marian.'^ 

Mrs. Evelyn caught her sister to her breast, 
and both burst into tears. " My sister ! '* 
ejaculated the former ; " my generous sister ! — 
affectionate and noble I You are suffering already 
for the sake of my child ! " 

" No, Marian I '' quickly rejoined Miss Melton ; 
" I wholly, absolutely, reject the credit which I do 
not deserve. I am suffering for my own sake. I 
have been approaching a precipice without being 
aware of it. My eyes have been opened — my 
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danger has been pointed out to me in time^ and 
I have resolved to retrace my steps. O, Provi- 
dence! to think of the fadings the shriveling^ 
which even ten years more would bring to me, 
while he would only yet be ripening into his 
prime/' 

" You love him, then ? '' 

^' You love him, sister ! — Marian loves him ! — 
Mrs. Parkyn loves him, that only saw him yes- 
terday ! '' 

She sank upon Mrs. Evelyn's shoulder as she 
spoke; but, suddenly raising her head, she conti- 
nued — '* I do love him ! and I shall love him still 
— ^but only as my sister's adopted son — as the hus- 
band which she has selected for our Marian. 
Why have you purposed it all along,'' she added, 
reproachftdly, but with sweetest tenderness, 
'^without dropping so much as a hint of your 
wishes to me ? As heretofore we have had but 
one heart ! Our object in cherishing this young 
young man would, then, have been the same. 
TkeUy had the idea of a different one occurred to 
me, I should have banished it at once and with 
ease. Now, it will take some time, I fear, and 
cost, perhaps, some little suffering; but such as 
will be readily, resolutely — ^nay, cheerfully — en- 
countered for our sweet Marian's sake. She 
loves him ! I am sure she loves him I Would 
I were as sure that she is beloved in turn ! I 
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shall take her back to London to-morrow. He 
must have her constantly in his sight. I shall 
direct his thoughts to the contemplation of her 
perfect nature — ^to the promise of her opening 
personal attractions I He mtist love her ! he taill ! 
He shall live for her ! He shall become the hus- 
band of our Marian ! To-morrow we return to 
London/^ 

" No, Sarah I " exclaimed Mrs. Evelyn, resolu- 
tion in her accent and look; ^'you shall not 
return to London to-morrow.^' Then, drawing 
Miss Melton gently towards her, and kissing her, 
she added, '^ If I thought it were for your happi- 
ness, my dear sister '^ — 

" I know what you would say,^' exclaimed Miss 
Melton, interrupting her. ^' It were not for my 
happiness but for my misery and ruin — and for his 
ruin and misery as well ! There — ^the road is open 
— take it I I shall return with Marian to-morrow/' 

" No, Sarah. Certainly not to-morrow. Come 
— ^we shall sleep upon the same pillow to-night. 
Will you sleep ? ^' 

" Yes, with the blessing of heaven, in the con- 
sciousness that I have done my duty." 

'^ You have done more than your duty." 

'^ Alas ! where are the good, mj sister, who can 
boast of doing that ? " 

Hand in hand, an arm of each thrown round 
the waist of the other, the sisters withdrew to rest. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The interest which Marian had taken in our 
hero, previously to the evening of Mrs. Parkyn^s 
visit,, was simply that of a child, but a child of 
lively imagination and quick sensibilities, rarely 
observable in one of her age, and cultivated and 
cherished by a mother of warm affections, and 
whose mind though solid, was strongly tinctured 
with the love of the romantic. The maternal 
labours were assiduously seconded by the attentions 
of an aunt, who, with the same blood, inherited 
the same nature as her sister. It cannot, then, 
be a matter of wonder if many a girl, the senior 
of Marian by several years, would have found in 
her a rival — and not a contemptible one — in 
respect of those sentiments and feelings which 
constitute the paramount grace and loveliness of 
woman. Still was she only the warm-hearted 
and intellectual child, delighting in the instruction 
and society of him towards whom — ^perhaps from 
the powerful sympathy of a kindred nature — she 
felt herself irresistibly attracted, while yet she 
knew not who he was; and whom, upon being 
made acquainted with that circumstance, she dis- 
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covered to be one she had taken an interest in 
long before she saw him^ in consequence of the 
very favourable impression which he had made 
upon her aunt and mother. 

The similarity, however, between the relation 
in which she stood towards him, in point of yean 
and position, and that which Mrs. Parkyn had 
formerlv borne towards her husband, in nearly 
the same particulars ; suggested a prospect whidi 
she had never before contemplated, and which 
had no sooner struck her, than the sentiments 
with which she regarded him assumed an aspect 
almost totally new — as the landscape does, that, 
hitherto obscured by a mist, but now suddenly 
illuminated by the sim, calls forth the burst of 
joy and admiration. At the instant she felt as 
if she were endowed with a new existence, and 
her young soul melted at the thought. Prom 
that instant one all-absorbiag idea engrossed her 
mind, and every inmiediately succeeding incident 
conspired to establish it in its dominion there. 
Her conversation with her aunt — her abrupt 
departure. — The latter particularly. Her last 
thought, after she had laid her head that night 
upon her pillow, had been the re-union which the 
near and coming morrow, as she imagined, would 
be sure to bring. That morrow came^ that she 
might suffer all the violence of imexpected, painAil 
separation. Not without difficulty could she 
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repress her tears^ as her aiiiit assisted her to 
prepare for the imwished-for journey; and when, 
%t last, she was seated beside her in the stage- 
coach, an absorption, durable as it was deep, took 
entire possession of her, so that her senses seemed 
to act without the cognizance of her mind, from 
the vagueness of her replies whensoever any ques- 
tion was put to her; and from the vacancy of her 
looks when she turned her eyes in the direction 
of any object which happened to be pointed out 
to her as the coach passed along. 

Inferring from her own feelings what would be 
the disappointment and chagrin of her young 
instructor, when, wholly unprepared for such an 
event, he should find, upon calling in the evening, 
that her aunt and she were gone into the country; 
she had begun to write the note, which it will 
be recollected he had found, only just commenced, 
and lying on the parlour table. 

Baffled in that attempt by an urgent summons 
from Miss Melton, the idea that he might regard 
himself as the object of sUght and unkindness 
haunted her throughout the whole of her journey, 
and was only momentarily banished when she 
sprang into the parental embrace at her re-union 
with her mother. The thought of compensating 
for what she set down to the account of oversight 
and forgetfiilness, on the part of her aunt, was 
the last that melted from her mind, as the spell 
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of repose came over her; and was the first that 
occurred to her when she awoke. Accordingly^ 
no sooner had she descended to the breakfieust 
parlour — which was a considerable time before 
her aunt and mother made their appearance — 
than^ having asked for pen^ ink^ and paper^ and 
having been provided with them, she proceeded to 
execute her task ; which she had scarce completed 
when a deep sigh, breathed by some person who 
was standing behind her, suddenly caused her to 
turn round. 

Marian coloured, as she looked up in the fkce 
of Miss Melton. 

" Go on, Marian,^^ said the latter. 

" I have finished it, aunt,'' was Marian's reply. 
" Shall I send it ? '' she added, as a vague idea 
that it might not be proper to do so, now, for the 
first time, occurred to her. 

" Otherwise, why have you written it ? Do you 
think there could be anything wrong in writing , 

to Henry Fortescue ?" 

^^ O, no ! dear aunt — ^that is to say, / don't 
think that there can be anything wrong; but, 
when I saw that you were looking over me, it 
occurred to me, all at once, that you and mamma 
might think so." . 

^' Your aunt does not think so, Marian, and I 
shall answer for your mother, that she will be of 
the same opinion.'' 
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" I intended to show it to you both/' said 
Marian. " I would never — ^never, do anything, 
without first telling you and mamma. Then you 
think I may send it V 

^' I am sure that you may/' 

" I am so glad ! Ever since we left home, I 
have done nothing but ask myself what Henry For- 
tescue will think of our having quitted him as we 
have done, without leaving any message for him, 
or writing so much as a word to him about it !" 

^^ 'Twas an oversight, for which I take all the 
blame to myself. Say so to him at the end of 
your letter, and remember me kindly to him.'' 

" That 's my own dear, kind aunt. Now he 
will be perfectly happy ! Shall I say to him when 
we are to return ?" 

" Say that we shall return very soon." 

*^ Very soon !" echoed Marian, starting up. 
" And shall we indeed return very soon ?" 

^^ To-morrow, if I can effect it, my love." 

The embrace of the white and already shapely 
arms that were thrown around Miss Melton's 
neck, and the pressure of the beautiful Ups that 
covered her face with their kisses, attested, better 
than a thousand words could have done it, the 
gratitude of Marian. 

The gracious postscript was added, and scarcely 
was the pen returned to the inkstand, when Mrs. 
Evelyn presented herself. 
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No sooner were the salutations of the morning 
interchanged, than Marian's letter was handed to 
her mother ; Mrs. Evelyn smiled as she perused 
it, watched all the time by her anxious^ but not 
apprehensive child; and when she had finished 
reading it, she approached her sister and taking 
her hand, drew her tenderly towards her. 

This postscript is yours V^ she whispered — 

dictated by the heart of my sister — of my 
Marian's aunt. But it must not be. If soon at 
all, it must not be very soon. — Marian V^ 

" Stay !" interposed Miss Melton. '^ It has 
made her happy. Do not desire her to alter it. \ 

Write what you please yourself. You ought to 
write to him as well." 

^' True,'' rejoined Mrs. Evelyn ; " and I shall 
do so the moment that breakfast is over. A coach 
leaves in about a couple of hours. We shall for- 
ward both letters in a parcel which I am going to 
send by it. Should he call, he may receive them 
the sooner." 

They now proceeded to breakfast. 

The morning repast was nearly half over, when 
young Melton made his appearance. He had 
dined and supped with his cricket party, and the 
eflfects of conviviality had induced a disinclination 
to rise. Mrs. Evelyn introduced her sister and 
daughter, of both of whom he had only caught a 
glimpse upon his arrival from the West Indies. 
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He saluted the former^ and was about to pay the 
same attention to the latter^ when Marian drew 
back. 

'^ It is your cousin, my love," observed her 
mother. 

^' I know it is, mamma/' replied Marian, still 
preserving the attitude of avoidance. 

" Will you not let me kiss you, then?" inquired 
young Melton, with reproachful efl&rontery. 

'^ No," said Marian, firmly, while she assiuned 
the dignity which could never have been expected 
from one of her years j '^ I will not let you kiss 
me; but you may shake hands with me, if you 
please." 

She was indeed in love. This was the proper 
documenting of the passion. A week or two be- 
fore she would have suffered, perhaps, a kiss from 
young Melton; but now her whole nature was 
changed. In one hour, in one moment, her heart 
had been plighted, e'en as woman phghts her 
heart; and reserve, and distance, and coldness 
towards all, but one, instinctively followed. 

She shook hands with her cousin, who half 
attempted to draw her towards him, but whose 
inferior nature quailed before the repelling look 
that resolutely, though calmly, interdicted the 
freedom. 

At first the young man sat down chagrined and 
abashed, but presently he affected to treat her as 
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a child^ though the looks which he occasionally stole 
at her convinced her observant mother and aunt 
that they were not the only persons who appreciated 
the luxuriant promise of Marian's forward spring- 
time. By prescription, as well as firom the circum- 
stance of her bearing her mother's christian-name^ 
she went by the designation of little Marian ; but 
in appearance she might have passed for a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen. 

Young Melton's increasing appreciation of his 
cousin was evinced as soon as breakfast was over, 
by the attention which he would fain have paid i 

her, but which she dechned courteously, though 
with the most admired reserve. 

'' Come," said he ; " though you would not 
allow me to salute you, you will suffer me, I sup- 
pose, to treat you as a cousin, so far as showdng 
you the grounds." 

'^ I have no wish to see the grounds at present," 
replied Marian. 

" The garden is very beautiful ; accompany me 
for a walk in it." 

'^ I would rather defer visiting it, for the pre- 
sent." 

" Will you take a stroll to the village ? It is a 
very neat one, and is beautifully situated. The 
church is several hundred years old, with a Saxon 
doorway, quite perfect, and windows of the same 
style of architecture. There are several curious 
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epitaphs^ too, in the grave-yard, and there are 
three or four monuments within the church of 
great antiquity. Come V^ 

" Excuse me, cousin,^' said Marian ; ^' I am not 
disposed to go out this morning/' 

How she had flown to any one of those places 
at a word from Henry Fortescue. The same 
reason which, in that case, would have given 
promptness and expedition to her movements, now 
chained her to the spot. Still he continued to 
urge her, till, mortified by her inflexibility, as 
well as by the passive silence of her aunt and 
mother, who did not evince the least disposition 
to second his efibrts, he at last bethought him- 
self of saving his credit by ensuring a graceful 
retreat. 

^' How forgetful I am ! " he exclaimed, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself. ''Here am I, 
pressing my attentions upon my fair cousin, which, 
were she disposed to receive them, it were out of 
my power to pay ! I have an engagement in half 
an hour hence, to play a match at billiards with 
young Stanhope, and I myself am the challenger, 
which renders it the more incumbent upon me to 
keep my appointment. He lives nearly two miles 
from this. I must be ofl^ this moment.^' 

''Have you seen your mother this morn- 
ing ? " inquired Mrs. Evelyn, as he was about to 
depart. 
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" No ; but the nurse^ whom I passed just now 
upon the stairs^ tells me that she is mucli the 
same/' 

*' Would you not like to satisfy yourself upon 
the subject ? '' 

''Certainly^ aunt ; and I shall look into her room 
when I come back ; but now I have not a moment 
to lose^ for I always make it a point to keep my 
engagements to the very second. I wonder what 
young Stanhope would have thought had I now 
been playing the beau to cousin Marian^ instead 
of waitings as I promised^ upon him ! Good by. 



cousin/' 



He turned^ as he concluded, to the spot where 
Marian was sitting a moment or two before, but 
it was vacant. Its occupant, shocked at the little 
interest that he manifested for his rapidly-drooping 
mother, had retired through a door which com- 
mimicated with another apartment. He looked 
chagrined; but suddenly masking his vexation with 
a smile, he flew off to keep his appointment at the 
game of billiards — ^which he had never engaged 
to play. 

" What do you think of your nephew, Sarah ? '* 
asked Mrs. Evelyn. 

" I think he has no heart.'' 

'^/fear he has a bad one." 

" And what do you thiuk of your daughter V^ 

"That it is as you say. Everything concurs 
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to prove it. But I must write my letter to young 
Fortescue/' 

Here Marian re-appeared. 

" Marian^ my love/' observed Mrs, Evelyn, *' as 
soon as I have completed a letter which I am 
going to write to our young Mend^ I shall show 
you the shrubbery and garden myself, as well as 
those other places which your cousin was desirous 
of taking you to see. In the meantime, as I sup- 
pose you have brought your books along with you, 
you may as well employ yourself in preparing a 
short lesson.'' 

Without Henry Fortescue to say it to ? '' 
What matters it to whom you say it ? Must 
you never prepare a lesson again, suppose you 
were never again to say one to Henry Fortescue? " 

Marian looked as if she were appalled at the 
mere chance of such a contingency. She returned 
no answer, except a half-suppressed sigh might be 
regarded as one. The more she dwelt upon the 
idea, the more it seemed to afiPect her. 'Her 
colour changed, and she stood the very picture of 
melancholy. 

Mrs. Evelyn and Miss Melton interchanged a 
look. 

^'Occupation, my child/' at length said the 
former, " is health to the mind. Bestir yourself, 
my Marian. Henry Fortescue, I am sure, would 
not be pleased did Marian neglect her studies. 
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even though ?ie were made the excuse for her 
truantry/' 

" Dear mother/' exclaimed Marian, her sweet 
face glowing with ingenuousness, "I know not 
why it is, but, indeed, I cannot learn a lesson to- 
day. Give me but this one day to myself, and on 
Monday I shall return to my studies/' 

An enforcing kiss anticipated the consent of 
Mrs. Evelyn, who forthwith proceeded with her 
letter to Fortescue, desiring Marian, as a punish- 
ment for her idleness, to stand by and look over 
her while she wrote. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The next day being Sunday, Marian and her 
aunt, escorted by young Melton, repaired to 
church, Mrs. Evelyn remaining at home in attend- 
ance upon the invalid. Upon this occasion the 
tenacious girl declined the arm that was proflFered 
her, to the mortification again of him who pre- 
sented it, and who would have even attempted to 
insist upon its acceptance had it not been for the 
watchful aunt, who called him round to her side, 
and put it instantly into requisition, observing, 
that she herself would play the beau to her niece, 
were she not aware that Marian preferred walking 
alone. 

Strangers are, proverbially, objects of curiosity 
to a country congregation. The entrance of the 
party occasioned a general stir — the more so, as 
service had not yet commenced ; and even after it 
had begun, had not the aunt and niece been 
more intent upon the morning offering than upon 
anything else, they might have perceived that, 
whensoever they had occasion to stand up, the 
eyes of such of the assembly as could command a 
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view of them were constantly directed towards 
the pew. 

Wishing to avoid the pressure^ they were almost 
the last to retire at the conclusion of the service ; 
but they found that the congregation had only 
adjourned to the church-yard^ and remained col- 
lected there^ as if in expectation of some person or 
persons who had not yet come out. As Boon as 
Marian and her aunt appeared a lane was made 
for them, and through it they passed amidst re- 
marks of wonder and admiration breathed here 
and there in suppressed, respectful accents — 
admiration and wonder, the reference of which 
was unapparent to the being alone who excited 
them — ^the unconscious Marian — ^who looked and 
moved less like a thing of earth than one of the 
heavenly host to whose regions the sacrifices of 
the day had been just ascending. Young Melton 
saw, and heard, and understood, and now intensely 
coveted a cordial, confiding understanding with 
his cousin. Again his arm was presented, and 
again was it declined. Piqued and offended, he 
took his leave at the avenue-gate, and returned to 
join two or three of his companions, who had been 
following at a little distance. 

Young Stanhope was of the number. 

''Who is that angelic young creature?'* he 
inquired of Melton, as soon as the latter came up. 

'' My cousin.'^ 
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''Then take my advice/^ observed another^ 

and make her yonr wife as soon as she is fit to 
become so^ which will not be a thousand years 
hence. How old is she V 

''About fourteen/^ 

" Come, come ! — ^her parents have mistaken her 
age, or have their own reasons for concealing it. 
My sister is sixteen, and she looks but a child 
compared to your cousin. Her face is that of a 
woman : no child^s had ever half so much expres- 
sion. Are you not in love with her ? / am, with 
only a glimpse ; and you must have been gazing 
upon her for many a day.'' 

"This is only the third day that I have been in 
her company since I came from the West Indies. 
The first time I saw her, which was three years 
ago, she was quite a child.'' 

"I should almost doubt if she was ever quite a 
child," remarked young Stanhope, "there is so 
much intelligence and sensibility in her counte- 
nance. If you have not any thoughts of her your- 
self, I wish you would give her to me. Will you ?" 
he added, half jestingly. 

"If I should," replied young Melton, "I doubt 
whether you would be any the nearer to possessing 
her. She has a mind of her own." 

"Introduce me, and let me try. K not old 
enough, she is forward enough to toy with. I 
should find a way, I warrant you, to make sure of 
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her heart ; and if her age be a bar, I should wil- 
lingly wait a dozen years for such a woman as she 
is the maldng ot." 

Young Melton felt his heart throb as the other 
spoke. 

"Did you not offer your arm to her upon 
coming out of church V' inquired another of the 
party ; " and did she not refuse to take it ?'' 

Melton coloured and half bit his lip. 

" I see how it is/^ resumed the other. " Pure 
cousins^ love, more sparring than hugging, 1^11 be 
bound for it.^^ 

" Were I her cousin/^ interposed Stanhope, " I 
know very well which should preponderate. The 
sweet angel should be caressing me from morning 
till night. I should take care to make her love 
me, so that the moment she were marriageable, I 
should only have to open my arms to her, and she 
would leap into them ! Come boys,'' he added, 
" I am housekeeper to-day, as my father is from 
home. You shall every one of you dine with me, 
and the first bumper we drink shall be con- 
secrated by the name of Melton's incomparable 
cousin V 

Melton would have excused himself, for more 
reasons than one, but his objections were ea^y 
over-ruled by the joint raillery and persuasions of 
his friends. A walk till dinner-time was proposed 
and agreed to; after their return from which. 
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the young party sat down to a handsome repast^ 
during which, as well as during the excursion, 
Marian was the theme of discussion. No sooner 
was the cloth removed than the host demanded 
bumpers, setting the example by filling his own 
glass to the brim; when the health of Marian 
Evelyn was given in due form, and was drunk 
with overflowing honours. Melton was called 
upon to reply, but a very bungling afiPair he made 
of it. His heart was not in the cause. He 
smarted under the recollection of the previous 
day^s repulse; his mortification at which was ten- 
fold aggravated by the encomiums of which his 
cousin was made the object. After stammering 
out a word or two, he sat down discomfited, sink- 
ing into a silence from which no efiPort on the part 
of the company could rouse him; and, long 
before any one else entertained a thought of 
retiring, he rose, and, in spite of entreaty, remon- 
strance, or upbraiding, precipitately withdrew. 

Little, however, as he had contributed to pro- 
mote the conviviality of the evening, by bearing 
his due portion in the general conversation, he 
had not been guilty of slighting the decanter, 
flushed with the influence of which, he took a 
rather ungracious leave of his host and his friends, 
and proceeded directly home. He was nettled by 
the boasts of young Stanhope as to the account to 
which ?i€ would have turned a relationship that 
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seemed to promise so little profit to Melton him- 
self; whilst the commendations which were be- 
stowed by one and all upon the extraordinary 
beauty of his cousin, enhanced his estimation of 
her, and strengthened momentarily a resolntion 
which he had formed to compel the familiarity 
from which she evidently shrank. 

" I may thank my aimts/^ he exclaimed^ to him- 
self, " for her avoidance of my advances. Their 
presence supported her in it, if it did not abso- 
lutely prompt it. Girls are shamefaced in such 
matters, and hang back when other people are by. 
Let me but find her by herself, and all will be 
right. Is she not a child? '^ 

A child she was ; but, out of a thousand of her 
age, it would not have been easy to find such 
another child as Marian ! 

Marian was sitting alone in the parlour, where 
her mother and aunt had left her, while they 
withdrew to pass a quarter of an hour with Mrs. 
Melton. The Book lay before the fair girl, and 
was open at the history of Boaz and Ruth, which 
Mrs. Evelyn had pointed out to her, and which 
her daughter had just been reading aloud to her 
and Miss Melton. She was now going over it a 
second time, to herself. Frequently had she 
perused it before, but now it seemed to be new to 
her, from the new emotions which had been 
awakened. The pathetic, pleasing narrative 
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finished^ she leaned back, her eyes still riveted 
upon the page, though her thoughts had taken a 
new direction. There was a sigh — but not a bitter 
or a solitary one ; and there might have been a 
tear, though had one fallen, it had been only such 
as the eye of the newly happy sheds. 

^^ So would you have acted ! " she apostrophised 
aloud. ^^So are you good, and generous, and 
noble ! So would you have acted ! '^ 

"So would whx> have acted ?'^ inquired some 
person who was standing opposite to her, but of 
whose presence she was quite unconscious. 

She lifted her eyes to the countenance of Walter 
Melton. She coloured for a moment, through 
surprise and confusion. 

"So would whx> have acted? ^^ reiterated the 
intruder. 

Marian instantly recovered herself, and return- 
ing her cousin^s searching gaze with coUectedness 
and coldness, she calmly replied — 
Henry Fortescue.'^ 
And who, pray, may Henry Fortescue be ? ^' 

" A friend of our^s.'^ 

" A friend of yom^Sy you mean.*' 

" I mean what I say, sir,*' replied Marian, rising 
from her chair with the intention of retiring; but 
her cousin, anticipating her, placed himself be^ 
tween her and the door. 

" Come, my fair cousin,*' said he, " you must 
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not leave me yet. You are my debtor^ and you 
must pay me/' 

'^ Your debtor I '^ exclaimed Marian in asto- 
nishment. 

" Yes ; you owe me a kiss. I was entitled to 
one yesterday, in right of being your uncle's son. 
I expect my due, which I hope you will accord 
me, willingly; otherwise, I shall make £ree to 
take it.'' 

" I will not let you kiss me,'' said Marian reso- 
lutely, and attempting to pass him as she spoke. 

" Softly ! " returned young Melton, catching 
hold of her by the arms. 

" Let me go, sir ! " demanded Marian. 

*^ I will, after you have answered me a question 
or two which I intend to put to you. Would you 
allow this Henry Fortescue to kiss you ? " 

" I would," replied the ingenuous girl, without 
hesitating, prompted by the feeling which had 
hitherto actuated her in her intercourse with our 
hero, and of the true nature of which she had 
not yet entertained the slightest suspicion. 

" You love him, my pretty cousin ? " 

'^ I do ; — and my mother loves him ; and so does 
my aunt." 

" Your aunt and mother love him ; but you are 
in love with him ! " 

Scarlet is not deeper than the hue which over- 
spread her neck and countenance as he spoke. 
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She saw in a moment the state of her own heart 
— she knew for the first time that she was i;Kideed 
in love. Her eyes fell, and a perceptible tremor 
pervaded her yonng frame, while the detention 
from which she revolted in the first instance 
became now most irksome and insupportable. 

'^ And you are reaUy in love with him ! " he 
resumed, as her confrision and distress increased. 
" Nay, you may as well acknowledge it,'' he conti- 
nued, with bitter irony. " Your blushes, cousin, 
are tell-tales, which, though you were to deny it a 
thousand times, I should believe a thousand times 
sooner than your tongue.'' 

Marian felt as if she were about to drop, 
and now struggled violently, but in vain, to get 
free. 

" And so you are in love ! " he continued. '' Upon 
my word, you have made a good use of your time. 
Only fourteen years old yet, as your mother tells 
me, and already over head and ears in love ! I 
wish you could fall in love with me." 

'^ Never ! " ejaculated Marian. " Let me go ! " 
she added. "Let me go ; or I shall hate you." 

" Not till I have the kiss ! " he rejoined, endea- 
vouring to throw his arms around her. 

" Hold ! sir," commanded Mrs. Evelyn, who at 
that instant opportunely entered the room. 

Her nephew turned round, and as he did so 
Marian flew from the apartment. 
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''What is the meanings mi, of this? *^ inquired 
Mrs. Evelyn, sternly. 

Young Melton stood confonnded. 

'' Walter/' she added, " you forget that this ia 
your mother's roof, and that my daughter is under 
its protection. Do not forget it again, as you 
would not irretrievably disgrace yourself, and irre- 
vocably offend your aunt I Although oousins, 
Marian and you are strangers yet. She is unac- 
customed to such fttmiUarities.'^ 

" She is not I'^ interrupted the young man^ 
sullenly, recovering his self-possession. 

'' How, sir r' 

^* She is perfectly well acquainted with th^oi ! 
She has practised them with one Henry For- 
tescue.^' 

" As a child, sir.'' 

" Why, then, does she not practise them with 
me as a child?" 

^^She has known him longer, Walter; and she 
esteems him." 

^' She is in love with him \" retorted the young 
man. 

At the unanticipated assertion Mrs. Evelyn 
felt, for a moment or two, at a loss. 

" I taxed her with it," he added, resolved to 
improve his advantage — "I taxed her with it,'' 
he repeated, " and no sooner had I done so than 
she was covered aU over with blushes. A woman 
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could not have betrayed the state of her heart 
more plainly/* 

Mrs. Evelyn, penetrating the feelings which 
her nephew had begun to entertain with respect 
to Marian, at once determined upon adopting the 
utmost expUcitness. 

'^ Should the case be, as you suspect," said she, 
'^ I should congratulate my child upon it. She 
could not make a better choice. The young man 
in question is one whom her mother loves and 
honours. An exemplary son could not fail to 
make an unexceptionable husband; and such a 
son, I have reason to believe, I see in Henry 
Fortescue.'* 

She moved towards the door, and opened it ; 
but, pausing, turned. 

"Walter," she added, " as you would not drive 
me from the side of your mother's death-bed, I 
expect that you will hereafter refrain from oflFer- 
ing any molestation to my daughter. A single 
repetition of the conduct in which you have 
thought proper to indulge this evening would 
compel me upon the instant to withdraw from 
this roof." 

Here, closing the door after her, she left her 
nephew to his reflections. 

Now was Marian indeed in love. The guest 
which she had admitted so strangely, and which, 
without knowing its quaUty, she had been har- 
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bonring so tenderly and so long; that quality 
revealed to her^ she now took to her breast 
exultingly and without stint. 

We remarked before that ''one all absorbing 
idea had taken possession of her mind/^ It was 
so ; but the nature of the feeUng which invested 
that idea with its influence was then unknown to 
her. She understood it now. She loved — and 
loved the more for knowing that she loved. From 
that instant she was pHghted — ^plighted to the 
passion whose first ambiguous shoot peered forth 

upon her journey to R ; and thence, without 

her cognizance or care^ had been gradually deep- 
ening in its root^ and increasing in its growth, 
till the bud was already formed, and the flower 
about to blow ! It was out, and yet she knew 
not what it was, until they told her. Then the 
trance began. When she told our hero that Miss 
Nixon loved him, she knew not what love meant, 
though all the while the vegetating fibre, even 
then, lay alive and deep within her. 

Prom the parlour she had flown to her chamber. 
There, she breathed her secret to the being whose 
blessing she ever implored. It was not long 
before her cheek was laid upon the pillow, but 
her heart was all astir with a tumult that for a 
time defied repose, while the image of him who 
occasioned it would still present itself to her ; 
nor did she wish it away. But how changed it 
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was. Most changed^ with the infinite enhance- 
ment of every feature of attraction ! It gazed 
upon her— it drew nearer and nearer to her— it 
enfolded her as it were — ^till, with innocent and 
supreme contentment^ she sank into forgetfiiLiess. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Do be persuaded^ sister/' said Miss Melton, 
as they sat alone together after breakfast, when 
Monday and Tuesday had passed without a letter 
— " Do be persuaded ? Let me return with Marian 
to-day. You see how altered she is. She used 
never to be out of our society, unless when she 
could not help it ; now she evidently wishes to 
keep alone. Breakfast was scarcely finished when 
she hastened to her chamber. When she is along 
with us she is silent, except some question is put 
to her ; and then how brief, and frequently vague, 
are her rephes. I wish you would suffer us to 
return." 

^^No, dear Sarah; you shall not return at 
present.'^ 

^^ Is it on my account that you object ?" 

"Not entirely, Sarah. I know my sister. I 
know the force which she can exert over her feel- 
ings, when once convinced that it is necessary to 
command them — especially where the happiness 
of her friends is concerned. But I am curious to 
see what reply young Portescue will return to our 
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letters. I have revolved this matter often and 
seriously within the last two or three days, and I 
think I see the propriety of ascertaining the real 
state of his feelings, before I suffer him to renew 
his interviews with Marian. I may, perhaps, find 
it expedient to abridge them, if not to break them 
off suddenly and entirely ! " 

'^ It wiQ now be too late, I fear,'^ observed Miss 
Melton. '^ Her eyes are open to the state of her 
heart. Young as she is, the impression is now con- 
firmed, and, from what I know of her nature, I 
am persuaded that it will not be speedily, if ever, 
effaced.^' 

The look Mrs. Evelyn here directed towards her 
sister, betrayed something very Hke misgiving and 
consternation, but it was only for a moment. 

^' I had a presentiment,^^ said she, a smile lighting 
up her countenance as she spoke ; " I had a pre- 
sentiment, the very first time we observed him'^ — 

She stopped abruptly, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing herself. 

'^ Of what?'' inquired Miss Melton. ^^Nay,'' 
she continued, "you need not go on. I know 
what you were about to say. Why do you con- 
vince me that you doubt me, the very moment 
after you have said that you confided in me ? 
You had the presentiment, sister, that he would 
become the husband of your Marian ! '' 

"And your Marian, Sarah.'' 
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And my Marian^ too I " replied tlie amiable 
woman. '^Mine^ as well as yonrs! — as Heaven 
can witness^ which I shall implore^ night and 
mornings to bless your presentiment by fulfilling 
it to your heart's dearest wishes/' 

Mrs. Evelyn would have caught her sister to 
her hearty but for the entrance of the servant with 
a letter. 

" 'Tis from Fortescue ! '' she exclaimed^ as soon 
as the servant had retired. She. made no attempt^ 
however^ as yet^ to open it; and sat thonghtfdl 
and abstracted, poring upon the direction. 

'^ Why do you not read it at once ? " inquired 
her sister. 

'^ Because the mother is too strong in me at 
this moment. I feel as if I were about to learn 
our Marian's fate. Hopes and misgivings crowd 
in upon me, till I am bewildered. The pro- 
gress which has been made towards the accom- 
plishment of what I desire is too much upon 
one side. My child's affections are bestoiwred, 
while his are yet free. In my yearning anxiety 
for our Marian's happiness, I fear I may have 
periled it ; and I am too much in the light, and, 
again, too much in the dark, at one and the same 
time. Come, I shall read the letter; — something 
may be inferred from its tone. Something ! — alas^ 
I should have made sure of every thing ! and yet 
how was that to have been done ?" 
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She broke the seal. 

" Ha ! Here is another letter, and addressed to 
Marian ; but open — open, Sarah ! Does not this 
look like love ? He would not have invited my 
inspection, had he felt that he was addressing her 
merely as a friend. There is a delicacy here, 
which no ordinary interest in my child could have 
prompted!'' 

"What does he say to her ? " 

"That we must learn from her. For worlds 
I would not avail myself of the privilege, which 
he thus leaves it at my option to use or not. 
It would not be respectful to him. It would not 
be respectful or politic with regard to my child. 
A girl, with a nature like hers, is confirmed in 
the love of what is right, by knowing that she 
is the object of implicit confidence. I shall lay it 
aside till I have read my own letter, and then she 
shall be called, and I shall give it to her, imread — 
even to the glancing at a word. Now for what 
he says to meJ^ 

She ran the letter over hastily, and was then 
about to hand it to her sister with a smile, when 
she suddenly checked herself. 

" Give me the letter, sister?'' said Miss Melton. 
"Why do you hesitate? I read it, beforehand, 
in your looks. AU is as it should be. He loves 
her ! " 

" I should certainly infer as much." 
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'^Then suflfer me to draw my inference, too. 
Heaven grant that it may coincide with yours. 
Nay, do not fold the letter up, but let me see 
it. I have a double right — as your sister, and 
as the aunt of your dear child. Come, give it 
me; I have watched you, and I am convinced 
that you have not read the half of it. Come, I 
shall read it to you.*' 

She took the letter, which Mrs. Evelyn still 
refrained from offering, and read aloud to the 
following effect : — 

"Madam — Dearest Madam, 

"If I make not too free in obeying the 
impulse of the overflowing heart which prompts 
me thus to address you — ^believe me when I say 
that I feel utterly at a loss in attempting to 
describe my deep appreciation of your goodness 
in writing to me. Great was my disappointment 
at finding that my pleasant — ^happy — ^labours, were 
not destined to be resumed on Friday evening ; 
but I have been more than solaced for it by the 
kindness of your considerate letter ; and, may 
I add, by that of my sweet pupil's, together with 
the postscript of the latter, dictated by the con- 
descension of Miss Melton. — '^ 

Here she broke off. 

" I like the allusion to Marian," she remarked. 
" It is certainly in point, so far as regards your 
impression/' 
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" Bead further/* said Mrs. Evelyn, " since you 
ttnll read/* 

Miss Melton resumed : — 

" But what shall I proffer, dearest madam, in 
acknowledgment of the honour you have done 
me, by subscribing yourself the maternal friend 
of Henry Fortescue ? The most filial love and 
reverence are all the return that I can make — an 
offering, however, of which you have long been 
the object. 

'^ If the epithet awakened some painful recollec- 
tions, which I acknowledge to have been the case, 
it was only to the effect of enhancing it ; while 
ideas in which the pride and happiness of my life 
appeared, as I fancied, to be wrapped up, took 
place of them ; superseding regrets that cannot be 
otherwise than vain, with anticipations that, per- 
haps, may be blessed with fulfilment/* 

'^Here can be no mistake,** exclaimed Miss 
Melton ; ^^ this can alone refer to Marian. What 
can he possibly anticipate but to make the filial 
sentiment that binds him to you consummate, in 
a union with your child ? ** 

" Finish the letter,** said Mrs. Evelyn. 

Miss Melton went on. 

" Accept, dearest madam, my most cordial 
thanks for warranting the hope that, at no very 
great distance of time, the charge — ^the grateful, 
honouring, and duly-appreciated charge — with 
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which you have intrusted me, will be commenced 
anew. I shall count the days till your amiable 
daughter returns ; in anxious expectation of which 
event, I rest, dearest madam, with filial attach- 
ment and respect, your devoted 

'^ Henry Foetescue/^ 

'^ All is in accordance, dear sister,^' exclaimed 
Miss Melton, as, re-folding the letter, she returned 
it. "The most formal avowal of a predilection 
for your child could scarcely amount to more. 
Your wishes are realised. The attachment is reci- 
procal. Let us return at once to London." 

'^ Soon, Sarah, but not at once. The present 
position of things is critical, momentous ; and it 
strikes me that I ought not to stop short of any- 
thing less than a direct and thorough explanation. 
Meantime, will you take up Marian's letter, and 
leave it with her, desiring her to come down as 
soon as she shall have read it." 

"All along," said Mrs. Evelyn to herself, after 
her sister had withdrawn to execute her commis- 
sion — "all along have I anticipated this. The 
first moment I set my eyes upon him — when he 
was, comparatively, only a boy — I felt a presenti- 
ment that he would become the husband of my 
child. I have faith in presentiments ! How 
often have I proved them to be true. Yet — alas ! 
what is certain in this world, where possession 
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itself is uncertain. The good that we most covet 
— ^that we take the greatest pains to compass and 
secure — will vanish in the grasp. Now, when 
everything seems to conspire in order to accom- 
plish the realisation of what I wished for — now I 
am fiill of anxieties and feiars, which never occurred 
to me before. I know the nature of my Marian. 
Child, though she is, her affections are already 
bestowed — ^wholly, irrevocably. This impression 
will grow up with her — ^whether for hope or for 
disappointment ; for weal or woe ! It will grow 
up with her — ^it will live and die with her! A 
fearful stake ! I blame myself for precipitancy, 
inadvertency, want of a due exercise of precaution 
— ^things with which I never before suspected 
myself to be chargeable. I shall do all I can to 
remedy my error. And yet, again, where is the 
single sign of its evil consequences ? — Nowhere I 
Can the moment be in store when they will crowd 
upon me ? All probability is against such a crisis. 
If language has any significancy, he is interested 
— attached. What ground, then, for uneasiness ? 
None — ^none in the world ! Still shall he come 
to an understanding with me, before ever he sees 
the face of my child again ! ^^ 

Here Miss Melton returned. 

'' Has she the letter ? ^' inquired Mrs. Evelyn. 

'^Yes.^' 

" And how did she receive it ? " 
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" Not as she would have received such a thing 
a month ago — with a bound. She hesitated to 
advance to take it, when I held it out to her/^ 

" Did she read it ? '' 

"Not while I remained. No doubt she is 
poring over it now. She will come down the 
moment she has finished it.'' 

"Proof upon pr6of/' remarked Mrs. Evelyn, 
half to herself. "The more I reflect, Sarah,'' 
she continued, " the more my mind is made up." 

" With respect to what ? " 

"With respect to the propriety of practising 
the utmost explicitness. I shall open my whole 
heart to this young man, that, without any reser- 
vation, he may Open his to me." 

"Will it not be premature, dear sister ?" 

" Not in this case. Marian will be a woman 
before we are aware of it. Her happiness — every- 
thing, are at stake. He must not resume his 
charge of hier, unless to continue it with a nearer 
and dearer responsibility." 

" Reflect upon the step before you take it." 

" I design to do so." 

" You will not write to him to-day ?" 

"No; nor to-morrow. Some three or four 
days hence, perhaps^ Shall I show you what I 
write?" 

" Shall you show it to your own heart ? Here 
is Marian." 
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Most beautiful was the expression of Marianas 
countenance, as she presented herself to her mo- 
ther. The thrill of the plighted heart was there ! 
— ^the early glow of conscious virgin love ! — ^the 
sweet content of tender wishes, blest — Ablest in the 
assurance of return ! — ^blushing at themselves, 
without a thought of shame — shrinking, without 
a thought of fear, from innate chariness of modest 
purity. She did not offer to accost her mother ; 
but stood before her with expectant looks, await- 
ing the inquiry which she knew was sure to come, 
and which truth stood ready to answer. 

Mrs. Evelyn regarded her child for a moment or 
two in silence, but with a look of such protesting 
love as would have infused confidence into the 
heart of misgiving itself. 

^^ Marian,^^ said she, at last, as she held out her 
arms to her fair child. 

'^Mother r^ ejaculated Marian, as she sprang 
into the proffered embrace, which was not soon 
relaxed. 

" So you have heard from Henry Portescue, my 
love V at length remarked Mrs. Evelyn. 

'' Yes, mamma/^ replied Marian, without embar- 
rassment. 

" Is it a long letter V 
Have you not read it, mamma V' 
No, my chUd. I should hardly read it before 
it had been perused by the person to whom it is 
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addressed^ and whose right it is to be the first to 
become acquainted with its contents/^ 

"But you t£^// read it?'' 

" With your permission^ Marian." 

^' With my permission^ mamma ! Why do you 
say, 'with my permission?' Am I not your 
Marian ? " 

''You are my good, my dutiful, my beloved 
Marian!" exclaimed the mother, drawing her 
child again to her heart. 

"Will you read the letter, dear mother?" in- 
quired Marian, gently disengaging herself. 

"Yes, my child : bring it to me." 

" It is here, mamma." 

"Where?" 

Marian now blushed as she drew the letter £rom 
her bosom, where she had placed it, close to her 
heart. 

"May / read your letter, too ?" inquired Miss 
Melton. 

" Yes, dear aunt." 

" Then read it aloud, sister, if Marian has no 
objection." 

" None," said Marian — " but in the meantime 
I shall take a run upon th^ lawn, as I have not 
once been outside the doors the whole of the 
morning ! " 

She vanished as she spoke. 

"You were right," observed Mrs. Evelyn^ as 
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soon as she was gone — '^ you were riglit in what 
you observed the other evening. Were she twenty 
instead of fourteen, she could not be more in love 
than she is. The passion is too clearly and 
strongly defined for doubt, and it is one that will 
last. May it be for happiness ! But let us read 
the letter.'' 

Mrs. Evelyn read as follows : — 
" Your letter, dearest Marian, comes in time'' — 
The mother paused, and turned towards her 
sister, fixing upon her an inquiring, anxious look. 
" In time !" she reiterated, '^ what is the mean- 
ing of this sentence ? — ^Why does he say ' in time'? 
That comes in time which prevents the commis- 
sion or occurrence of something that we are glad 
to have avoided. What interpretation, sister, do 
you put upon this passage ?" 

" None that should cause anxiety." 
" One that may be productive of misery, you 
would have said, had you understood it as I do. 
Her letter 'comes in time.' Released from his 
attendance upon her, he has been exposed to some 
entanglement, from temptation, the influence of 
which her letter has come in time to save him. 
That is the meaning, Sarah, though he did not 
intend to convey it. He did not write so to me, 
for then he was upon his guard ; but, writing to 
a child, for such he must estimate her, whatsoever 
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be the feelings with which he views her, the fact 
unwittiDgly comes out" 

*' He must have known that you would see his 
letter/' 

^' He might have thought of it, sister, or he 
might, not. Besides, it was her letter that he was 
answering — ^it was Jier letter that supplied an 
argument for prevention — it was Jier letter that 
' came in time/ He wrote from the natural im- 
pulse of his heart, without a thought that he was 
betraying the secret which he did not absolutely 
tell. The time which he used to devote to us, he 
has been giving to others. I tremble for my child/^ 

" Read on, dear sister. Something may follow 
•which will throw a light upon the passage.'^ 

" It has light enough of its own, Sarah,^' inter- 
rupted Mrs. Evelyn. ^^ Marian has a rival ! My 
heart and reason assure me that the passage can- 
not possibly admit of any other construction. But 
I shall read on.'' — 

" I thank you for remembering your young 
master, who was indeed disconsolate when he 
found you were not present to take the lesson, in 
the anticipation of giving which he had been in- 
dulging all the previous portion of the day upon 
which you so unexpectedly left town. To beguile 
the evening, I went to a friend's, where I spent, 
with others, those hours which would have been 
passed far more happily had they been devoted to 
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you. It has always been a pleasure to superin- 
tend your studies^ dearest Marian : it will now be 
more than ever so. How happy have you made 
me by the promise of your speedy return. How 
anxiously shall I look for it. How long .will seem 
the time tiU it takes place I Your mother — I 
would say my mother, if I might, dear Marian, 
for nothing short of maternal has been her good- 
ness to me ; and do you know that, in her letter 
to me, she ahnost authorises me to call her by 
that title — ^your mother does not allow me to look 
for you so soon, but your sweet endeavours, per- 
haps, may induce her to abridge your absence 
and my privation — ^for it is a privation to have 
withheld from me the pridefal, happy charge of 
your fair talents, associated as they are with the 
still more interesting qualities of your pure and 
sensitive heart. I dare not tell you, Marian, 
howsoever I may picture it to myself, what a 
woman such a girl as you are will become, with 
such a mother and such an aunt to mould you 
after their own perfect models. Your promise 
not to intermit your studies was not necessary. 
I hww that you will not intermit them — I know 
that you are not capable of doing anything which 
is not amiable, which does not conduce to the 
happiness of those who are interested in you, 
among whom it is the pride of Henry Fortescue 
to believe that he is classed. Farewell, dear 
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Marian; and remember this, that if Henry For- 
tescue is dear to you as your instructor, far dearer, 
as his pupil, are you to '^ Hbney Foetescub/' 

"Now, where are your apprehensions?'^ in- 
quired Miss Melton, with the smile of unaffected 
triumph. 

" Where they were, Sarah,'' replied Mrs. Eve- 
lyn. " Nay," added she, " had a doubt existed as 
to their grounds, it had been removed." 

" Removed !" 

" Yes." 

'' How?" 

" By what immediately followed the passage 
that gave rise to them." 

"WhatfoUowed?" 

^' ' He spent with others the hours that would have 
been far more happily passed mth her! Can you 
not construe that passage?" 

" It stands for as much as is set down?" 

" For a great deal more than is set down, my 
sister. It stands for circumstances which are not 
set down, but which are clearly cognisable to a 
mother's penetration. He spent the evening at 
Mrs. Barton's, He was attracted thither by Mr. 
Barton's daughter, a girl who possesses more 
knowledge of the world than it is generally within 
province of the domestic roof to inculcate, and 
not to its discredit — a girl, moreover, who is not 
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destitute of personal blandishiuents^ and who is 
nearer his own age than Marian by several years. 
She has made an attack^ if not an impression^ 
upon him. I should rather say an ' impression/ 
for, otherwise, I cannot conjecture how Marianas 
letter to him should have arrived in time" 

" He is not frivolous.'^ 

'^ No ; but he is impulsive. Passion has a share 
in him, though sentiment, I beUeve, possesses the 
better half. But the other is ever the stronger, 
unless strongly and constantly overwatched. 
Marian must not write again — at least, till / shall 
have written, and shall have been repUed to. 
Here she is. How happy she looks ! My heart 
sinks, for the first time, to see it. Shall I return 
the letter ? I must. It is best. To withhold it, 
would only cause her to think the more about it.^^ 

" Shall you write to him at once V^ 

" No ; I shall consider, and then I shall write 
at once.^^ 

" Mother ! mother V' exclaimed Marian, enter- 
ing at that moment, " will not you and my aimt 
go out this most beautiful morning ?" 

" Most beautiful, my love T^ said Mrs. Evelyn, 
taking her daughter's hand. " Was not yesterday 
morning as fine a one V^ 

" No, indeed, mother ; I never yet saw the 
morning that was half so fine as this. It is not 
fancy. IfeelitV^ 

VOL. I. R 
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^' You feel it, my love V* 

" Yes, mother, I feel it — ^feel it, till my heart 
melts at the pleasure. The sky, the grass, the 
trees, the flowers — the sweet, fair flowers! I 
never saw such hues, or inhaled such fragrance; 
and the birds I — I never heard such music/^ 

'^ The music, the perfume, and the melody,'^ 
whispered Mrs. Evelyn to her sister, ^^are all 
within ! What a reverse might take place, with- 
out any change in the morning. The heart is sky 
and earth! Sister, will you go and walk with 
Marian ? I must attend the medical gentleman 
to the bed-side of the invalid, and I look for him 
every moment.^' 

^' You can walk towards the gate, mother. 
You will not miss him, if you walk towards the 
gate.^^ 

" Come, then, we shall take a stroll towards the 
gate, since Marian wishes it.^^ 

^^ I have been out already, mother.^' 

" And do you not mean to accompany us ?^^ 

" No— imless you wish it.'' 

'^ And why should you stay within, my child V 

" I thought ''— 

Marian paused. 

'' Thought what ? '' 

" I thought it would be a good time to write to 
Henry Fortescue.'' 

" There wiQ be time enough a day or two hence. 
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/ do not mean to write to him sooner^ myself; and 
I do not wish that you should do so, till some time 
after I have written/^ 

The countenance of the fair girl fell. She 
looked at first inquiringly, and then vacantly, at 
her mother ; and then turning towards the win- 
dow, and approaching it, looked out cheerlessly 
and unconsciously upon the fair morning which, 
but a few minutes before, had filled her to over- 
flowing with gladness. 

" Do not utterly depress her,^' whisp^ed Miss 
Melton; '^ return his letter, and accompany it 
with a word or two that may have the effect of 
cheering her under her disappointment/^ 

" You counsel rightly, as weU as considerately 
and generously, Sarah. I shall do so. Marian, 
my love,^^ continued she, turning to her daughter, 
" you must be content for a time to foUow your 
mother^s example. She is not in a hurry to write 
to Henry Fortescue. There may be things which 
she may wish to communicate to him, and respecting 
which she has not yet made up her mind. Should 
you write at once, you may remember something 
to-morrow which you forgot to say to him, and 
then you will regret your precipitancy. Besides, 
at that rate, you would be writing to one another 
every post, which, you will own, would be some- 
what too frequent. Take time, my love, where 
there is not any absolute demand for hurry ; and 
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remember^ also^ that^ much as Henry Fortescue 
may love us^ he has other Mends to attend to, and 
other affairs to interest him, besides a correspond- 
ence with you and me. Here is his letter ! '^ 

Marian took it ; but made no offer to transfer 
it to the place where she had deposited it before. 

'^ Put it up, my love/^ 

Marian did not stir, but her cheek and neck, 
which began to grow suffused, bore evidence to 
some struggle which was passing within her. 

Mrs. Evelyn looked towards her sister, whose 
noble heart at once comprehended and commi- 
serated the dilemma of her niece. She approached 
her, kissed her, and taking the letter &om her 
hand, deposited it in its former place of custody ; 
and then, passing an arm around her, drew her 
gently along with her towards the door. 

« 

''Come, Marian,^' said she, "you must intro- 
duce me to this lovely morning, that I may judge 
how far it warrants the encomium which you have 
passed upon it.^^ 
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